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To the Right Honourable 


EDWAR D 
Earl of CLARE NDO 


Lord High. Chancellor of England, my 

| > Chanzetler of the Univerſity of Oxon; 
and One of His. e $ moſt 
H onourable Privy- en, 


"Ms Loan, $30 
dong to prefix fo great : 
s Name to ſo mean a 
bpiece, ſeems like enlar- 
| ging the Entrance of ai 
Houſe, that affords no Reception: yet; . 
ſince thats: is Nothing can warrant the. 
Publication of it, but what. can alſo. 
command ir, the Work muſt think of . 
no other Patronage than the ſame that 
= A 2 adorns 


The Epiſtle 


adorns and protects its Author, Some, 

indeed, vouch great Names, becanſe 

they think they deſerve; but], becauſe 

I 1 ſuch: and, had not more Oc- 

caſion than many others to ſee and 
converſe with your Lordſhip's Candor 

and Proneneſs to pardon, there is none 

had greater Cauſe to dread your Judg- 

ment; and thereby in ſome Part, I | 


venture to commend my Own. For, 
all know, who know your Lordſhip, 


that in a nobler Reſpect, than either 
that of Government or Patronage, 
' You repreſent and head the beſt of 
Univerſities; and have travelled over 
too many Nations and Authors to en- 
courage any one that underſtands him- 
ſelf, to appear an Author in your, 
Hands, who ſeldom read any Books 
10 erm Yourſelf, but only to coun- 
tenance and credit them. But, my 
Lord, what is here publiſhed, pre- 


tends no Inſtruction, but only Ho- 
) ls 


Dedicatory. 


mage ; while it teaches many of the 

World, it only deſcribes your Lord- 
ſlip, who have made the Ways of 
Labour and Virtue, of Doing, and do- 
ing Good, your Buſineſs and your Re- 
creation, your Meat and your Drink, 
and, I may add alſo, your Sleep. My 
Lord, the Subject hack treated of, is 


of that Nature, that it would ſeem 5 


but a Chimera, and a bold Paradox, 
did it not in the very Front carry an 
Inſtance to exemplify it; and ſo by 


the Dedication convince the World, : 


that the Diſcourſe itſelf was not im- 

| practicable. For ſuch ever was, and 
is, and will be the Temper of the ge- 
nerality of Mankind, that, while 
ſend Men for Pleafite, to Religion, 
I cannot, but expect, that they will 


i | look upon me, as only having a Mind 
to be pleaſant with them myſelf: Nor 


are Men to be worded into new Tem- 


pers, or Conſtitutions; and he that 


thinks 


The Epiſtle, Se. 


| thinks that any one can perſuade, but 
He that made the World, will find 
that he does not well undefſtand it. | 
My Lord, I have obeyed your Com- 
mand, for fack muſt 1 account your 
Defire; and thereby defi ign, not ſo 
much the Publication of my Sermon, 
as of my Obedience: For; next to the 
Supreme Pleaſure deſcribed in the en- 
ſaing Diſcourſe, I enjoy none greater, 
than in having” any * to 
declare wel, 7 


Tos our « Lordſbip's s 


very zumble Servant, 


and obliged Chaplain; 


ROBERT SOUTH. 


CON- 


% 0 N T E N 1 8 


OF THE 


SERMONS. 


+ 44444464 eee, 


| s E RM ON It 
PU: iti. 17. Her M. He are Ways of Plea- 


fanineſs. Page I 

SO SERMON I. . 

Gen. i. * So God created Man iu his own 1- 
mage in thelmage of God created he him. Ip 
SERMON III. 

Matth. x. 33. But whoſoever ſhall deny me 


before Men, him will I deny before my Fa- 
ther which is in Heaven. © T7 


SERMON IV. : 15 
1 King. xiii. 33, 34 After this Thing Jero- 3 
boam returned not from his evil Way, but 
made again of the loweſt of the Prople 
Prieſts of the high Places: JW hoſoever 
would, be conſecrated him, and he became 
 oneof the Priefts of the high Places. And 
this Thing became Sin unto the Houſe of Je- 


roboam, even to cut it off, and to deſtroy it 


from off the Face of the Earth. © 125 | 


SERMON V. 


Titus i ii. Alt. Theſe Things ſpeak and erhort, 
aud rebube with all e Let no Han 
Tie lbee. SED 189 


EF 
LY 
1 


CONT EN T S. 

; SERMON VI. 

"ah vii. 17. JF any Man will do his Will, he 
ſhall know of the Doctrine, whether it be of 


God, or whether I ſpeak of myſelf. 214 
SER MON MM 


Pal. Ixxxvii. 2. God hath loved the Gates of 


Sion, more than all the Dwellings of Ja- 

- £00. - 1 

CANES SERMON VIII. . 

Prov. xvi. 33. The Lot is caſt into the Lap, but 

the whole Diſpoſing thereof is of theLord.293 
SERMON 5 


1 Cor. iii. 19. For the W bn of this World, 


ts Fooliſhneſs with God. 334 
8 ERM ON X. 4 


3 2 Cor: viii. 12. For zf there be firſt a willing 


Mind, it is accepted according to that a 
_ Man 2 * and nor according to that be 5 
SERMON x17: 


Judges viii. 34, 35. Aud the Children of Iſrael 


remember d not the Lord their Cod, who had 
delivered them out of the Hande of all their 
Enemies on every Side. Neither ſhewed they 


5 Kindneſs to the Honſe of Jerubbaal, name. 
9 Gideon, according to all the Goodneſs 


- which he had ſhewn untò Iſrael. 4 418 
„„ 8 XIE 


Prov. xii. 22. Lying Lips are , "EEO 


1 the Lord. 1 oh; P 458 | 
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e HE Text relating to ſome- 
I thing going before, muſt car- 
[78 ry our Eye back to the 13" 
BS er/e, where we ſhall find, 
LR 1. the Thing, of which 
theſe Words are affirmed, is Wiſdom: A 
Name by which the Spirit of God was 
| ders pleaſed to expreſs to us Religion, and 
e W og thereby | 
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A Son Preached 


Ja to tell the World,. what before it 


Was not aware of, and perhaps will not 


yet believe, that thoſe two great Things 


that ſo engroſs the Deſires and Deſigns of 
both the nobler and ignobler Sort of Man- 


kind, are to be found in Religion; namely, 


Wiſdom and Pleaſure; and that the former 
is the direct Way to the latter, as Religion 


is to both. 
Thar Pleaſure is Man's chiefeſt Good, (be- 


cauſe indeed it is the Perception of Good 
that is properly Pleaſure) is an Aſſertion 
moſt certainly true, though, under the com- 
mon Acceptance of it, not only falſe, but 
odious: For according to this, Pleaſure and 
Senſuality paſs for Terms equivalent; and 
therefore, he that takes it in this Senſe, 


alters the Subject of the Diſcourſe. Sen- 


ſuality is indeed a Part, or rather one Kind 
of Pleaſure, ſuch an one as it is. For Plea- 
ſure in general, is the conſequent Appre- 
henſion of a ſuitable Object, ſuitably ap- 
ply'd to a rightly. diſpoſed Faculty; and ſo 
muſt be converſant both about the Faculties 
of the Body, and of the Soul reſpectively; 
as being the Reſult of the Fruitions Beben 


ing to both. 


ORs 


EY. WT 
Now amongſt thoſe many Arguments, 
uſed to preſs upon Men the Exerciſe of 
| Religion , I know none that are like to be 
ſo ſucceſsful, as thoſe that anſwer, and re- 
move the Prejudices that generally poſſeſs, 
and bar up the Hearts of Men againſt it; 
Amongſt which, there is none ſo prevalent. 
in Truth, though ſo little owned in Pre- 
rence, as that it is an Enemy to Mens Plea- 
ſures, that ir bereaves them of all the Sweets 
of Converſe, dooms them to an abſurd and 
perpetual Melancholy, deſigning to make 
the World nothing elſe but a great Mona- 
ſtery. With which Notion of Religion, Na- 
ture and Reaſon ſeems to have great Cauſe 
to be diſſatisfied. For ſince God never cre- 
ated any Faculty, either in Soul or Body, 
but withall prepared for it a ſuitable Object, 
and that in order to its Gratification; can 
we think that Religion was deſign'd only 
for a Contradiction to Nature? And with 
Y the greateſt and moſt irrational Tyranny in 
SZ the World to tantalize, and tie Men up from 
7 Enjoyment, in the midſt of all the Opportu- 
nities of Enjoyment 4 To place Men with 
the furious Affections of Hunger and Thirſt 
in the yery Boſom of Plenty; and then to 
B 2 Lo 
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tell them, that the Envy of Providence has 
fealed up every Thing that is ſuitable under 
the Character of Unlawful ? For certainly, 
firſt to frame Appetites fit to receive Pleaſure, 
and then to interdict them with a Tbuch not, 


er mon Preached 


Taſte not, can be nothing elſe, than only to 


give them Occaſion to devour, and prey 


upon themſelves; and ſo to keep Men under 
the perpetual Torment of an unſatisfied De- 
ſire: A Thing hugely contrary to the natu- 


ral Felicity of the Creature, and conſequent- 
ly to the Wiſdom and Goodaels of the great 


Creator. L 
He therefore chat would perſuade Men to 


Religion, both with Art and Efficacy, muſt 

found the Perſuaſion of it upon this, that it 
interferes not with any rational Pleaſure, 
that it bids no body quit the Enjoyment of 


any one Thing that his Reaſon can prove to 


him ought to be enjoy d. Tis confeſs'd, 
when, through the croſs Circumſtances of a 
Man's Temper or Condition, the Enjoy- 
ment of a Pleaſure would certainly expoſe: 
him to a greater Inconvenience, then Reli- 
gion bids him quit it; that is, it bids him 
prefer the Endurance of a leſſer Evil before 
a greater, and Nature it ſelf does no leſs. 

>; — Religion. 
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at Court, &c. 5 
Religion therefore entrenches upon none of 
our Privileges, invades none of our Plea- 
ſures; it may indeed ſometimes command 
us to re but never totally. to Sis 
them! +/+ - a 
But it is eaſily; Sen 8 | that; KY Dif 
courſe will in the very beginning of it be 
encounter'd by an Argument, from Experi-: 
ence, and therefore not morè obvious than 
ſtrong; namely, that it cannot but be the 
greateſt Trouble in the World for, a Man 
thus (as it were) even to ſhake off himſelf, 
and to defy his Nature, by a perpetual 
Tbwarting of his innate Appetites and De- 
fires; which yet is abſolutely neceſſary to 
ſevere and impartial Proſecution of a Courſe 
of Piety: Nay, and we have this aſſerted 
alſo, by the Verdict of Chriſt himſelf, who 
| ill makes the Diſciplines of Self Denial and 
the Croſs, thoſe terrible Blows to Fleſh and 
Blood, the indiſpenſable Requiſites to the Be- 
ing of His Diſciples. All which being ſo, 


| would not he that ſhould be fo Parry as to 


attempt to perſuade Men to Piety from the 
Pleaſures of it, be liable to that invective 
Taunt from all Mankind, that the / ſaelites 
gave to e A, ili thou put out the Eyes of 
:Þ :3 a 


6 A mon Runbed! 


thir People? Wilt thou perſuade us out of 


our firſt Notions? Wilt thou demonſtrate, 
that there is any Delight in a Croſs, any 
Comfort in violent Abridgments, and which 
is the greateſt Paradox of all. that the E 
Pleaſure is to abſtain from it? 

© For Anſwer to which, it muſt be con- 


fels'd, that all Arguments whatſoever a- 


gainſt Experience are fallacious; and there- 


fore, in order to the clearing of the Aſſertion 


laid down, I ſhall premiſe theſe two Confide- 
rations. 
1. That Pleaſure is in the Nature of it a 


Relative Thing, and ſo imports a peculiar 


Relation and Correſpondence to the State 


and Condition of the Perſon to whom it is 
2 Pleaſure. For as thoſe who diſcourſe of 
Atomes affirm „that there are Atomes cf all 


Forms, ſome round, ſome triangular, ſome 
ſquare, and the like; all which are continu- 


ally in Motion, and never ſettle till they fall 


into a fit Circumſcription or Place of the 
fame Figure : So there are the like great 


Diverſities of Minds and Objects; whence it 
is, that this Object ſtriking upon a Mind 


thus or thus diſpoſed, flies off, and rebounds 
without making? any Impreſſion ; ; but the 
lame 
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at Curt: &c. 7 


fame luckily happening upon Anke of a 


Diſpoſition as it were fram'd for it, is pre- 
ſently catch'd at, and greedily clalp'd i into 


the neareſt Unions and Embraces. 


. 2. The other Thing to be Sn erde 


this: That the Eſtate of all Men by a 


is more or leſs different from thar Eſtate, 


into which the ſame Perſons do, or may 


pals, by the Exerciſe of that which the Phi- 


loſophers called Virtue, and into which Men 
are much more effectually and ſublimely 
tranſlated by that which we call Grace; that 


is, by the ſuper-natural over-powering Ope- 


ration of God's Spirit. The difference of 


which two Eſtates conſiſts in this; that in 
the former the ſenſitive Appetites rule and 


domineer; in the latter the ſupreme Faculty 
of the Soul, call d Reaſon, ſways the Scepter, 
and acts the whole Man above the irregular 


Demands of Appetite and Affection. 


That the Diſtinction between theſe two 


is not a mere Figment, framed only to ſerve 


an Hy potheſis in Divinity; and that there is 
no Man but is really under one, before he 
is under the other, I ſhall prove, by ſhewing 
a Reaſon why it is fo, or rather indeed why 


a cannot but be ſo. And ir is this: Becauſe 


„„ 
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8 2 Sven: Preachet 


_ very: Man in the beginning of his Life, for 
ſeveral Vears is capable only of exerciſing 
his ſenſitive Faculties and Deſires, the Uſe of 
Reaſon not ſhewing itſelf till about the ſe- 
vent Year of his Age; and then at length 
but (as it were) dawning in very imper- 
_ fc Eſſays and Diſcoveries. Now it being 
=_ "molt mb evident, that every Faculty 
1 and Power grows ſtronger and ſtronger by 
_ Exerciſe; is it any Wonder at all, when a 
El Man for the Space of his firſt ſix Vears, and 
- thoſe the Vears of Ductility and Impreſſion, 
has been wholly ruled by the Propenſions of 
Senſe, at that Age very eager and impetu- 
cus; that then after all, his Reaſon beginning 
to exert and put forth it ſelf, finds the Man 
prepoſſeſſed and under another Power? 80 
that it has much ado, by many little Steps 
and gradual Conqueſts, to recover its Prero- 
gative from the Ulurpations of Appetite, and A 
jo to ſubject the whole Man to its Dictates: | 
The Difficulty of which is not conquered by 
ſome Men all their Days. And this is one 
true Ground of the Difference between 4 
State of Nature, and a State of Grace, which 
ſome are pleaſed to ſcoff at in Divinity, who 
„e that they confure all that they laugh 


at, 


at Court, &xc. 
at, not it Kuöwing that it may be ſolidly evin- 
0 by mere Reaſon and Philoſophy. 
Theſe two Conſiderations being premicl. 
aN That Pleaſure implies a Proportion 
and Agreement to the reſpective States and 
Conditions of Men; and that the State of 
Men by Nature is vaſtly different from the 
Eſtate into which Grace or Virtue: tranſplants 
them; all that Objection levelled againſt 
the ing Aflertibt is 1 _ reſol. 
vabie. 37; N 
For there is no duke; = a Man, whiſe 
be reſigns himſelf up to the brutith Guidance 
of Senſe and Appetite, has no Relith at all 


for the ſpiritual, _ refined Delights of a Soul 95 


clarified by Grace and Virtue. The Plea- 
ſires of an Angel can never be the Pleaſures 
of a Hog; But this is the Thing that we 
contend for; that a Man having once ad- 
vanced himſelf to à State of Superiority 
over the Coarroul of his inſeriour Appe- 
tites, finds an infinitely more ſolid and ſub- 


me Pleaſure in the Delights proper to his 


Reaſon, than the ſame Perſon had ever con. 
veyed to him by the bare Miniſtry of his 
Senſes. His Taſte is abſolutely changed, 


ad therefore that Wu pleaſed him for- 
9 merly. 


— 


10 4 Sermon Preached 


merly, becomes flat and inſipid to his Ap- 
petite, now grown more maſculine and ſe- 
vere. For as Age and Maturity paſles a real 
and a maryellous Change upon the Diet and 
Recreations of the ſame Perſon; ſo that no 
Man at the Years and Vigour of Thirty, is 
either fond of Sugar-Plums or Rattles: In 
like manner, when Reaſon, by the Aſſiſtance 
of Grace, has prevail'd over, and out-grown 
the Encroachments of Senſe, the Delights of 
Senſuality are to ſuch an one but as an 
Hobby-Horſe would be to a Counſellor of 
State; or as taſteleſs, as a Bundle of Hay *' 
to an hungry Lion. Every Alteration of a | 
Man's Condition infallibly infers an Altera- | 
tion of his Pleaſures. f 
The Athenians laughed the Phy Gonnomil 3 
to Scorn, who pretending to read Mens 
Minds in their Forcheads, deſcrib'd Socrates 
for a crabbed, luſtful, proud, ill-natured 
Perſon ; they knowing how directly con- 0 
trary he was to that dirty Character. But 
Socrates bid them forbear laughing at the 
Man, for that he had given them a moſt JF 
exact Account of his Nature; but what 
they ſaw in him fo contrary at the pre- 
* Was from the Conqualt that he had 


got 


at Court, &c. 11 
got over his Natural Diſpoſition by Philoſa- 
phy. And now let any one conſider, whe- 


ther that Anger, that Revenge, that Wan- 
 Fonneſs and Ambition, that were the pro 


per Pleaſures of Socrates, under his Natural 


Temper of crabbed, Inftful, and proud, could 


have at all affected or enamour'd the Mind 


of the ſame Socrares, made gentle, chaſte, 


and humble by Philoſophy. 
Ariſtotle ys, that were it poſſible to put 


a young Man's Eye into an old Man's Head, 
he would ſee as plainly and clearly as the 
other; ſo could we infuſe the Inclinations 
and Principles of a virtuous Perſon into him 


that proſecutes his Debauches with the great- 
eſt Keenneſs of Deſire, and Senſe of Delight, 
he would loath and reject them as heartily, | 
as he now purſues them. Diogenes, being 7 
asked at a Feaſt, why he did not continue 
eating as the reſt did, anſwered him that 


asked him with another Queſtion, pray why 
do you eat? Why, ſays he, fer my Pleaſure; 


why ſo, fays Diogenes, do I abſtain for my 
Pleaſure. And therefore the vain, the vicious, 


and luxurious Perſon argues at an high Rate 
of Inconſequence, when he makes his parti- 
cular Deſires , tho general Meaſure of other 


Mens 


Mens Delights But wm Cale is fo plaio,; that 


I ſhall not upbraid any. Man's Underſtanding, 


| by endeayouring to 0 it N kerzher Hh 


ation. 3 


+ But ſtill, "after all, 1 3 not * that | 
the Change and Paſſage from a State of Na- 


ture, to a State of Virtue, is laborious, and 


conſequently irkſome and unpleaſant: And 


to this it is, that all the forementioned Ex- 


preſſions of our Saviour do allude. But 


ſurely the Baſeneſs of one Condition, and 


the generous Excellency of the other, is a 


ſufficient Argument to induce, apy, one to a 


| | Change. For as no Man. would think it a 


deſirable Thing, to preſerve the Itch upon 


| himſelf, only for the Pleaſure of Scratching, 
chat attends that loathſome Diſtemper: So 


neither can any Man, that would he 98 


ful to his Reaſon, . yield his Ear to be bored 
through by his domincering Appetites, and 


ſo chooſe to ſerve them for ever, only for 


5 thoſe poor, thin Gratifications of Senſuality 
that they are able to reward him with. The 
Aſcent up the Hill is hard and tedious, but 
the Serenity and fair Proſpect at the Top,. 


is ſufficient to incite the Labour of under- 
taking iG. and to reward it being undertook. 


4 [ — 
* * 
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But the Difference of theſe two Conditions 
of Men, as the Foundation of their different 
Pleaſures, being thus made out, to preſs Men 
with Arguments to paſs from one to the o- 
ther, is not directly in the ab Wa or Deſt gn 
of this Diſcourſe. 
Vet before I come to tedlatey poſ tively 
the Pleaſures that are to be found in the 
Ways of Religion, one of the grand Duties of 
which is ſtared upon Repentance; a Thing 
expreſſed to us by the grim Names of Mor- 
tification , Crucifixion, and the like: And 
| that I may not proceed only upon abſolute + 
Negations, without fome Conceſſi lions; we 
will ſee, whether this fo harſh, diſmal, and 
affrighting Dury of Repentance is ſo entirely 
Gall, as to admit of no Mixture, no Allay of 
Sweetneſs, to reconcile it to the Apprehen- 
fions of Reaſon and Nature. | 


Now Repcutance conſiſts Pony of two 
Things: 

1. Sorrow for Sin. 

2. Change of Life. 

A Word briefly of them both. e 
1. And firſt of Sorrow for Sin Uſually, 
the Sting of Sorrow is this, that it neither 
removes nor alters the Thing we ſorrow 

tor; 
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for; and ſo is but a Kind of Reproach to 


our Reaſon, which will be ſure to accoſt us 


with this Dilemma. Either the Thing we 
ſorrow for, is to be remedied, or it is not: 
If it is, why then do we ſpend the Time in 
Mourning, which ſhould be ſpent in an active 
Applying of Remedies 2 But if it is not; 
then is our Sorrow vain and ſuperfluous , as 
tending to no real Effect. For no Man can 

| weep his Father, or his Friend, out of the 
Grave, or mourn himſelf out of a Bankrupt 
Condition. But this ſpiritual Sorrow is ef- 
fectual to one of the greateſt and higheſt 
Purpoſes, that Mankind can be concerned 
in. It is a Means to avert an impendent 
Wrath, to diſarm an offended Omnipotence; 
and even to fetch a Soul out of the very Jaws 


of Hell. So that the End and Conſequence 


of this Sorrow, ſweetens the Sorrow itſelf: 
And as Solomon lays, In the midſt of Laugh- 
ter, the Heart is ſorrowful ; ſo in the midſt 
of Sorrow here, the Heart may rejoyce : For 
while it mourns, it reads, that thoſe that 
mourn ſhall be comforted; and ſo while the 
Penitent weeps with one Eye, he views his 
Deliverance with the other. But then for 

the external Expreſſions and Vent of Sor- 


rows 
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row; we know that there is a certain Plea- 
ſure in Weeping; it is the Diſcharge of a 
big and a ſwelling Grief, of a full and a 
ſtrangling Diſcontent; and therefore, he 
that never had ſuch a Burthen upon his 
Heart, as to give him Opportunity thus to 
eaſe it, has one Pleaſure in chis World yet 
ei. 
2. As for the other Part of Repentance, | 
which is Change of Life, this indeed may 
be troubleſome in the Entrance; but it is 
but the firſt bold Onſet, the firſt reſolute 
Violence and Invaſion upon a vicious Ha- 
bit, that is ſo ſharp and afflicting. Every 
Impreſſion of the Lancet cuts, but it is the 
firſt only that ſmarts. Beſides, it is an Ar- 
gument hugely unreaſonable, to plead the 
Pain of paſting from a vicious Eſtate, unleſs 
it were proved, that there was none in the 
Continuance nder it: But ſurely, when we 
read of the Service, the Bondage, and the 
Captivity of Sinners, we are not entertained 
only with the Air of Words and Metaphors; 
and inſtead of Truth, put off with Simili- 
tudes. Let him that ſays it is a Trouble to 
refrain from a Debauch, convince us, that it 
is not a greater to undergo one; and that 
1 1 N „%%% © 
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the Confeſſor did not impoſe a ſhrewd Pe- 
nance upon the drunken Man, by bidding 
him go and be drunk again; and that Liſping, 
Raging, Redneſs of Eyes, and what is not fit 
to be nam'd in ſuch an Audience, is not 
more toilſome, than to be clean, and quiet, 
and diſcreet, and reſpected for being ſo. All 
the Trouble that is in it, is the Trouble of 
being ſound, being cured, and being reco- 
vered. But if there be great Arguments for 
Health, then certainly there are the ſame 
for the obtaining of it; and ſo keeping a due 
Proportion between Spirituals and Tempo- 
rals, we neither have, nor pretend to greater 
* N for Repentance. 
Having thus now cleared off all, that by 
way of Objection can lie againſt the Truth 
aſſerted, by ſhew ing the proper Qualifica- 
tion ef the Subject, to whom only the Ways 
of Wiſdom, can be Ways of Pleaſantneſs; for 
the farther Proſecution of the Matter in hand, 
I ſhall ſnew what are thoſe Properties that ſo 
peculiarly fer off, and enhance the Excellen. 
4 of this Pleaſure. 
1. The firſt is, That it is the proper Plea- 
| ſure of that Part of Man, which is the largeſt 
| and moſt comprehenſive of Pleaſure, and that 
18 
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is his Mind: A Subſtance of a boundleſs 

Comprehenſion. The Mind of Man is an 
Image, not only of God's Spirituality, but 
of his Infinity. It is not like any of the 

Senſes, limited to this or that Kind of Ob- 

ject: As the Sight intermeddles not with 

that which affects the Smell ; but with an 
univerſal Superintendence, it arbitrates npon 
and takes them in all. It is (as I may ſo 
fay) an Ocean, into which all the little Ri- 
vulets of Senſation, both external and inter- 

nal, diſcharge themſelves. It is framed by 

853 to receive all, and more than Nature 

can afford it; and ſo to be its own Motive 
to ſeek for ſomething above Nature. Now 
this is that Part of Man, to which the Plea- 
ſures of Religion properly belong: And that 
in a double reſpect. 
I. In reference to Speculation, as it ſuftaing 
the Name of Underſtanding. | 
2. In reference to Practice, as it faſtains 
the Name of Conſcience. 

1. And firſt for Speculation : The pleaſures 
of which have been ſometimies ſo great, ſo 
intenſe, ſo ingroſſing of all the Powers of the 
Soul, that there has been no room left for any 

other Pleaſure. It has ſo called together all 

the Spirits to that one Work, that there has 
Vor. I . 


* 
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been no Supply to carry on the inferiour Ope- 
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rations of Nature. Contemplation feels no 
Hunger, nor is ſenſible of any Thirſt, but of 


that after Knowledge. How frequent and 
exalted a Pleaſure did David find from his 


Meditation in the Divine Law? All the Day 
long it was the Theme of his Thoughts. 
The Affairs of State, the Government of his 
Kingdom, might indeed employ, but it was 
this only that refreſhed his Mind. : 

How ſhort of this are the Delights of the 


Epicure ? How vaſtly diſproportionate are 


the Pleaſures of the Eating, and of the 
Thinking Man ? Indeed as different as the 
Silence of an Archimedes in the Study of a 
Problem, and the Stilneſs of a Sow at her 


Waſh. Nothing is comparable to the Plea- 


ſure of an active, and a prevailing Thought: 


A Thought prevailing over the Difficulty and 


Obſcurity of the Object, and cefreſhinp the 
Soul with new Diſcoveries, and Images of 
Things; and thereby extending the Bounds 


of Apprehenſion, and (as it were) enlarging 


the Territories of Reaſon. 


Now this Pleaſure of the Speculation af. | 


Divine Things, is advanced en a double 


Account. A, 
0 0 The Greatneſs. 2 , 
(2.) The 


1 
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(2.) The Newneſs of the Object. 
(..) And firſt for the Greatneſs of it. It is 
no leſs than the great God himſelf, and that 


both in his Nature, and his Works. . For 
the Eye of Reaſon, like that of the Eagle, di- 
rects itſelf chiefly to the Sun, to a Glory that 


neither admits of a Superior, nor an Equal. 


Religion carries the Soul to the Study of 


every divine Attribute. 
It poſes it with the amazing Thoughts of 
Omnipotence; of a Power able to fetch up 


ſuch a glorious Fabrick, as this of the World, 
out of the Abyſs of Vanity and Nothing, and 
able to throw it back into the ſame Original 
Nothing again. It drowns us in the Specu- 
lation of the Divine Omniſcience ; that can 
maintain a ſteady infallible Comprehenſion 
Z of all Events in themſelves contingent and 


accidental ; and certainly know that, which 
does not certainly exiſt. It confounds the 
greateſt Subtilties of Speculation, with the 
Riddles of God's Omnipreſence ; that can 
ſpread a ſingle individual Subſtance through 
all Spaces; and yet without any Commen- 
ſararion of Parts fo any, or Circumſcription 
within any, though totally in every one. 
And then for his Eternity; which 20 Pe 


the ſtrongeſt and cleareſt Conception, 


C 2 compre- 
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comprehend how one ſingle Act of Duration 
ſhould meaſure all Periods and Portions of 


Time, without any of the diſtinguiſhing Parts 


of . Succeſſion. Likewiſe for his Juſtice; 
which ſhall prey upon the Sinner for ever, 
ſatisfy ing itſelf by a perpetual Miracle, ren- 
dring the Creature immortal in the midſt of 


the Flames; always conſuming, but never 
_ conſumed. With the like Wonders we may 


entertain our Speculations from his Mercy; 


bis beloved, his triumphant Attribute; an 


Attribute, if it were poſſible, ſomething more 
than infinite; for even his Juſtice is ſo, and 
his Mercy tranſcends that. Laſtly, we may 
contemplate upon his ſupernatural, aftoniſh- 
ing Works; particularly in the Reſurrection, 


and Reparation of the ſame numerical Bo- 
dy, by a Re-union of all the ſcattered Parts, 
to be at length diſpoſed of into an Eſtate of 
eternal Woe or Bliſs; as allo the Greatneſs 
and Strangeneſs of the beatifick Viſion ; how 


a created Eye ſhould be ſo fortify'd, as to 


bear all thoſe Glories that ſtream from the 
Fountain of uncreated Light, the meaneſt 


Expreſſion of which Light is, that it is un- 


expreſſible. Now what great and high Ob- *! 
jects are theſe, for a rational Contemplation 


to e itſelf Pon 2 Keul that ſcorn the 
Reach 
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Reach of our Proſpect; a Depths i in 1 
the talleſt Reaſon will never touch the Bot- 
tom: Yet ſurely the Pleaſure ariſing from 
Z thence is great and noble; foraſmuch as they 
afford perpetual Matter and Employment to 
the Inquiſitiveneſs of human Reaſon ; and ſo 
are large enough for it to take its full Scope 
and Range in: Which when it has ſucked 
and dreined the utmoſt of an Object, natu- 
rally lays it aſide, and neglects it as a dry 
and an empty Thing. 

(2.) As the Things belonging to Religion 
entertain our Speculation with great Objects, 
ſo they entertain it alſo with new: And 
Novelty we know is the great Parent of 


3 Pleaſure; upon which Account it is that 


Men are ſo much pleaſed with Variety, and 
Variety is nothing elſe but a continued No- 
velty. The Athenians, who were the pro- 
feſſed and moſt diligent Improvers of their 
Reaſon, made it their whole Buſineſs to hear 
or to tell ſome new Thing: For the Truth is, 
Newnels eſpecially in great Matters, was a 
_ worthy Entertainment for a ſearching Mind; 
it was (as I may fo ſay) an high Taſte, fir 
for the Reliſh of an Athenian Reaſon. And 
' thereupon the mere unheard-of Strangeneſs 
of Jeſi Us and the Reſurrection, made them 
c 5 deſirous 
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defirous to hear it diſcourſed of to them a- 
gain, Als xvii. 23. But how would it have 
employed their ſearching Faculties, had the 
Myſtery of the Trinity, and the Incarnation 
of the Son of God, and the whole OEco- 
nomy of Man's Redemption been explained 
to them? For how could it ever enter into 
the Thoughts of Reaſon, that a Satisfaction 
could be paid to an infinite Juſtice? Or, that 
two Natures fo unconceivably different, as 
the Humane and Divine, could unite into 
one Perſon? The Knowledge of theſe Things 
could derive from nothing elſe but pure Re- 
velation, and conſequently muſt be purely 
New to the higheſt Diſcourſes of mere Na- 
ture. Now that the Newneſs of an Object 
ſo exceedingly pleaſes and ſtrikes the Mind, 
appears from this one Conſideration; that 
every Thing pleaſes more in Expectation than 
Fruition: And Expectation ſuppoſes a Thing 
as yet new, the hoped- for Diſcovery of which 
is the Pleaſure that entertains the expecting, 
and enquiring Mind: Whereas actual Diſco- 
very (as it were) rifles and deflowers the 
Newneſs and Freſhneſs of the Object, and ſo 


for the moſt part makes it cheap, familiar, 0 
and contemptible. 


5 
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It is clear therefore, that, if there be any 
Pleafare to the Mind from Speculation, and 
if this Pleaſure of Speculation be advanced 
by the Greatneſs and Newnels of the Things 
contemplated upon, all this is to be found in 
the Ways of Religion. 

2. In the next place, Religion is a Plea- 
'? fare to the Mind, as it reſpects Practice, and 
2? fo ſuſtains the Name of Conſcience. And 
7} Conſcience undoubtedly is the great Repo- 
ſitory and Magazine of all thoſe Pleaſures 
that can afford any ſolid Refreſhment to the 
Soul. For when this is calm, and ſerene, 
and abſolving, then properly a Man enjoys 
all Things, and what is more, Himſelf; for 
that he muſt do, before he can enjoy any 

Thing elſe. But it is only a pious Life, led 
exactly by the Rules of a ſevere Religion, 
that can authorize a Man's Conſcience to 
| ſpeak comfortably to him: It is this that 

42 word the Sentence, before the Conſci- 
ence can pronounce it, and then it will do 
it with Majeſty and Authority: It will not 
whiſper, bur proclaim a Jubilee to the Mind; 
it will not drop, but pour in Oil upon the 
wounded Heart. And is there any Plea- 
ſure comparable to that which ſprings from 
hence 2 The Pleaſure of Conſcience is not 

0 4 only 
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anly greater than all other Pleaſures, but 
may alſo ſerve inſtead of them: For they on- 


ly pleaſe and affect the Mind in tranſitu, in 
the pitiful narrow Compaſs of actual Frui- 


tion; whereas that of Conſcience entertains 
and feeds it a long Time after with durable, 
laſting Reflections. 


And thus much for the firſt Sebi Pro- 


perty of the Pleaſure belonging to Religion; 
namely, That it is the Pleaſure of the Mind, 
and that both as it relates to Speculation , 
and is called the Underſtanding , | and as it 


relates to Practice 4 and is called the Con- 


fcience. 


IT. The fecond enncbling Property of it 
is, That it is ſuch a Pleaſure as never ſatiates, 
or wearies : For it properly affects the Spirit, 
and a Spirit feels no Wearineſs, as being pri- 
vileged from the Cauſes of ir. Bur can the 
' Epicure fay ſo of any of the Pleaſures that he 


ſo much dotes upon ? Do they not expire, 


while they ſarisfy ? And after a few Minutes 
Refreſhment, determine in Loathing and Un- 


quictneſs 5 ? How ſhort is the interval between 
a Pleaſure and a Burthen? How undiſcerna- 
ble the Tranſition from one to the other? 


Pleaſure dwells no longer upon the Appe- 
| Fire, than the Neceſſities of Nature, which 
; are 
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are quickly , and eaſily provided for; and 
then all that follows, is a Load and an Op- 

preſſion. Every Morſel to a ſatisfied Hunger, 
is only a new Labour to a tired Digeſtion. 
Every Draught to him that has quencht his 

Thirſt, is but a farther quenching of Na- 
ture; a Proviſion for Rheum and Diſeaſes, a 
Drowning of the Quicknels, —— Activity of 
the Spirits. = 

He that prolongs his Meals, and ſacrifices 

his Time, as well as his other Conveniences, 

to his Luxury, how quickly does he out. ſit 
his Pleaſure? and then, how is all the fol- 
lowing Time beſtowed upon Ceremony and 
Surfeit? till at length, after a long Fatigue 
of Eating, and Drinking, and Babling, he 
concludes the great Work of Dining gen- 
teelly, and ſo makes a Shift to riſe from Ta- 
ble, that he may lie down upon his Bed: 
Where, after he has ſlept himſelf into ſome 
Uſe of himſelf, by much ado he ſtaggers 
to his Table again, and there acts over the 
ſame Brutiſh Scene: So that he paſſes his 
whole Life in a dozed Condition between 
ſleeping and waking, with a kind of Drowſi- 
neſs and Confuſion upon his Senſes ; which, 
what Pleaſure it can be, is hard to conceive; 


all chat is of il it, dwells upon the Tipp of his 
Tongue, 
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Tongue, and within the Compaſs of his Pa- 
late: A worthy Prize for a Man to purchaſe 
with the loſs of his Time, his _— and 
Himſelf. 

Neiur is that Man leſs deceived. that thinks 
to maintain a conſtant Tenure of Pleaſure, 
by a continual purſuit of Sports and Recrea- 
tions: For it is moſt certainly true of all 

theſe Things, that as they refreſh a Man 
when he is weary, ſo they weary him when 
he is refreſhed ; which is an evident Demon- 
tration that God never deſigned the Uſe of 
them to be continual; by putting ſuch an 
Empeinels i in them, as ſhould ſo quickly fail 

and lurch the Expectation. 

The moſt yoluptuous, and looſe Perſon 
breathing, were he bur tied to follow his 

Hawks, and his Hounds, his Dice, and his 

Courtſhips every Day, would find it the 
greateſt Torment and Calamity that could 
befall him; he would fly to the Mines and 
the Galleys for his Recreation, and to the 
Spade and the Mattocſ for a Diverſion from 
the Miſery of a continual un- intermitted Plea- 
ſure. 0 5 

But on the contrary, the Providence of 

God has ſo ordered the Courſe of Things, 

| that there is no Action, the Uſefulneſs of 

which 
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which has made it the Matter of Duty, and 
of a Profeſſion, but a Man may bear the con- 
tinual Purſuit of ir, without Loathing or Sa- 
tiety. The ſame Shop and Trade, that em- 
ploys à Man in his Youth, employs him alſo 
in his Age. Every Morning he riſes freſh to 
his Hammer and his Anvil; he paſſes the 
Day ſinging : Cuſtom has naturalized his 
Labour to him: His Shop is his Element, 

and he cannot with any Enjoyment of him- 
ſelf live out of it. Whereas no Cuſtom can 
make the Painfulneſs of a Debauch eaſy , or 

_ pleaſing to a Man; ſince nothing can be plea- 
| fant that is unnatural. But now, if God has 

| interwoven ſuch a Pleaſure with the Works 
of our ordinary Calling ; how much ſuperiour 
and more refined muſt that be, that ariſes 
from the Survey of a pious and well: governed 

Life? Surely, as much as mn is no- 
bler than a Trade. 

And then, for the conſtant b of 
it; it is ſuch a Pleaſure as can never cloy or 
overwork the Mind: For, ſurely no Man 

was ever weary of rhinbing, much leſs of 

thinking that he had done well or virtuouſſy, 
that he had conquered ſuch and ſuch a Temp- 
tation, or offered Violence to any of his ex- 

orbitant Deſires. This i is a Delight that wen T 

and 
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and improves under Thought and Reflection: 
And while it exerciſes, does alſo endear it- 
ſelf to the Mind; at the fame time employing 
and inflaming the Meditations. All Pleaſures 


that affect the Body, muſt needs weary, be- 


cauſe they tranſport ; and all Tranſportation 
is a Violence; and no Violence can be laſt- 
ing, but determines upon the falling of the 


Spirits, which are nor able to keep up that 


Height of Motion that the Pleaſure of the 
Senſes raiſes them to. And therefore how in- 
 evitably does an immoderate Laughter end in 
a Sigh? Which is only Nature's recovering 
it ſelf after a Force done to it. But the religi- 
cous Pleaſure of a well diſpoſed Mind, moves 


gently, and therefore conſtantly. It does not 


affect by Rapture and Ecſtaſy ; but is like 
the Pleaſure of Health, which is ſtill and ſo- 
ber, yet greater and ſtronger than thoſe that 
call up the Senſes with groſſer and more af. 
fecting Impreſſions. God has given no Man 
a Body as ſtrong as his Appetites; but has 
corrected the Boundleſneis of his voluptuous 
Deſires, by ſtinting his ee and contra- 
- Cling his Capacities. 
But to look upon thoſe Pleaſures dd, that 
havean higher Object than the Body; as thoſe 
that ſpring from Honour and Grandeur of 


Condi- 
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Condition; yet we ſhall find, that even theſe 
are not ſo freſh and conſtant, but the Mind 
can nauſeate them, and quickly feel the Thin- 

neſs of a popular Breath. Thoſe that are ſo 
fond of Applauſe while they purſue it, how 
little do they taſte it when they have it? Like 
Lightning, it only flaſhes upon the Face, and 
is gone, and it is well if it does not hurt the 
Man. But for Greatneſs of Place, though it 
is fit and neceſſary, that ſome Perſons in the 
World ſhould be in Love with a ſplendid 
Servitude; yet certainly they muſt be much 
beholding to their own Fancy, that they can 
be pleaſed at it. For he that riſes up early, 
and goes to Bed late, only to receive Ad- 
dreſſes, to read and anſwer Petitions, is really 
as much tied and abridged in his Freedom, 
as he that waits all that Time to preſent one. 
And what Pleaſure can it be to be incumbred 
with Dependences, thronged and ſurrounded 
with Petitioners? And thoſe perhaps ſome- 
times all Suitors for the ſame thing: Where- 
upon all but one will be ſure to depart 
orumbling, becauſe they mils of what they 
think their Due: And even that one ſcarce 
' thankful, becauſe he thinks he has no more 
than his Due. In a Word, if it is a Pleaſure 
to be envied and ſhot at, to be maligned 
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| ſanding, and to be deſpiſed falling, to en- 
deayour that which is impoſſible, which is to 


pleaſe all, and to ſuffer for not doing it; 


then is it a Pleaſure to be great, and to be 
able to diſpoſe of Mens Fortunes and Pre- 


ferments. 


But farther, to proceed from hence to yet 
an higher Degree of Pleaſure, indeed the 


higheſt on this ſide that of Religion; which 
is the Pleaſure of Friendſhip and Converſa- 


tion. Friendſhip muſt confeſſedly be allowed, 


the Top, the Flower, and Crown of all tem- 


poral Enjoyments. Yet has not this alſo its 


Flaws and its dark Side? For is not my 
Friend a Man; and is not Friendſhip ſubject 


to the ſame Mortality and Change that Men 


are? And in caſe a Man loves, and is not 
loved again, does he not think that he has 
Cauſe to hate as heartily, and ten times 
more eagerly than ever he loved? And then 


10 be an Enemy, and once to have been a 
Friend, does it not imbitter the Rupture, and 
agoravate the Calamity ? But admitting that 


my Friend continues ſo to the End; yer in 


the mean time, is he all Perfection all 


Virtue, and Berri 2 Has he not Hu- 
mours to be endured, as well as Kind- 


weſſes t to be ee ? And am I ſure to 
ſmell 
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finell the Roſe, without ſometimes feeling 
the Thorn ? 
And then laſtly for Company ; though ir 
may reprieve a Man from his Melancholy, 
yet it cannot ſecure him from his Conſci- 
ence, nor from ſometimes being alone. And 
what is all that a Man enjoys, from a Week's, 
a Month's, or a Year's Converſe, compa. 
rable to what he feels for one Hour, when 
his Conſcience ſhall take him aſide, and rate 
him by himſelf? 
In ſhort, run over the whole Circle of al 
earthly Pleaſures, and I dare affirm, that had 
not God fecured a Man a ſolid Pleaſure from 
his own Actions, after he had rolled from 
one to another, and enjoyed them all, he 
would be forced ro complain, that either 
they were not indeed Pleaſures, or that 
Pleaſure was not Satisfaction. 
III. The third ennobling Property of the 
Pleaſure that accrues to a Man from Reli- 
gion, is, that it is ſuch an one as is in no 
Body's Power, but only in his that has it; 
ſo that he who has the Property, may be alſo. 
| fare of the Perpetuity. And tell me ſo of 
any outward Enjoyment, that Mortality is 
capable of. We are generally at the Mercy 


of Mens Rapine, Avarice, and Violence, 
whether 
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whether we ſhall be happy or no. For if 1 
build my Felicity upon my Eſtate or Repu- 
tation, I am happy as long as the Tyrant, 
or the Railer will give me leave to be ſo. 
But when my Concernment takes up no 
more Room or Compaſs than my ſelf; then 
ſo long as I know where to breathe, and to 
exiſt, I know alſo where to be happy: For 
I know I may be ſo in my own Breaſt, in 
the Court of my own Conſcience; where, 
if I can but prevail with my ſelf zo be inno- 
cent; I need bribe neither Judge nor Officer 
to be pronounced fo. The Pleaſure of the 
religious Man, is an eaſy and a portable 


Pleaſure, ſuch an one as he carries about in 


his Boſom, without alarming either the Eye, 
or Envy of the World. A Man putting all 
his Pleaſures into this one, is like a Travel- 
ler's putting all his Goods into one Jewel; 
the Value is the fame, and the Convenience 
greater. 

There is nothing that can raiſe a Man to 
that generous Abſoluteneſs of Condition, 
as neither to cringe, to fawn, or to depend 
meanly ; but that which gives him that Hap- 
pineſs within himſelf, for which Men de- 
pend upon others. For ſurely I need falute 
no great Man's Threſhold, ſneak to non, 


at Court; &c. 33 
of his Friends or Servants, to peak a good 
Word for me to my Conſcience. It is a 
noble and a ſure Defiance of a great Malice, 
back'd with a great Intereſt; which yet can 
have no Advantage of a Man, but from his 
own Expectations of ſomething that is with- | 
out himſelf But if I can ie $þ my Duty 
my Delight; if I can feaſt, and plate, and 
careſs my Mind with the Pleaſures of wor- 
thy Speculations, or virtuous Practices; let 
Greatneſs and Malice vex and abridge me if 
they can: My Pleaſures are as free as my 
Will; no more to be controlled than my 
Choice, or the unlimited Range of my 
Thoughts and my Deſires. 

Nor is this kind of Pleaſure only out of 
the Reach of any outward Violence, but 
even thoſe Things allo that make a much 
cloſer Impreſſion upon us, which are the ir- 
Y rcliſtible Decays of Nature, have yet no In- 
3 fluence at all upon this. For when Age it 
elf, which of all Things in the World will 
not be baffled or defyed, ſhall begin to ar- 
reſt, ſeize, and remind us of our Mortality, 
by Pains, Aches, Deadneſs of Limbs, and 
'Dulneſs of Senſes; yet then the Pleaſirs 
of the Mind ſhall be in its full Vouth, Vi- 
gour, and Freſhneſs. A Palſie may as well 
You. KL Re: mhake 
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tain, as either of them ſhake, dry up, or im- 


pair the Delight of Conſcience. For it lies 
within, it centers in the Heart, it grows in- 
to the very Subftance of the Soul, ſo that it 
accompanies a Man to his Grave; he never 
out- lives it, and that for this Cauſe only, be- 
cauſe he cannot out- live himſelf. @_ 
And thus I have endeavoured to deſcribe 
the Excellency of that Pleaſare that is to be 
found in the Ways of a religious Wiſdom, by 
thoſe excellent Properties that do attend it; 
which whether they reach the Deſcription 
that has been given them, or no, every Man 
may convince himſelf, by the beſt of De- 


monſtrations, which is his own Tryal. 


Now, from all this Diſcourſe, this I am 
fare is a moſt natural and direct Conſe- 
quence, that if the Ways of Religion are 
Ways of Pleaſautneſi, then ſuch as are not 
Ways of Pleaſantneſs, are not truly and pro- 
perly Ways of Religion. Upon which Ground 
it is eaſy to ſee what Judgment is to be 
paſſed upon all thoſe affected, uncommand- 
ed, abſurd Auſterities, fo much prized, and 
exerciſed by ſome of the Romiſh Profeſſion. 
Pilgrimages, going barefoot, Hair- Shirts, 
and Whips, with other ſuch Golpel-Artik 


3 
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lery, are their only Helps to Devotion: 

Things never enjoined, either by the Pro- 
pPbets under the Jewiſh, or by the Apoſtles 
under the Chriſtian OEconomy; who yet 
ſurely underftood the proper, and the moſt | 
efficacious Inſtruments of Piety, as well as 
any Confeſſor, or Friar of all the Order of 
St. Francis, or any Caſuiſt whatſoever. 

It ſeems, that with them, a Man ſome- 
times cannot be a Penitent , unleſs he alſo 
turns Vagabond, and foots it to Jeruſalem ; 
or wanders over this or that Part of the 
World to viſit the Shrine of ſuch or ſuch a a 
3 pretended Saint; though perhaps, in his Life, 
ten times more ridiculous than themſelves : 

Thus, that which was Cain's Curſe, is become 
their Religion. He that thinks to expiate a 

Sin by going barefoot, only makes one Folly 
the Atonement for another. Paul indeed was 
ſcourged and beaten by the Jews, but we 
never read that he beat or ſcourged himſelf: 
And if they think that his keeping under of 
his Body imports fo much; they muſt firſt 
prove; that the Body cannot be kept nnder 
buy a virtuous Mind, and that the Mind can- 
not be made Virtuous but by a Scourge; and 
conſequently, that Thongs and Whipcord are 
Means of Grace, and Things neceſſary to 

. 922 Salya- 
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Salvation. The Truth is, if Mens Religion 
les no deeper than their Skin, it is poſſible 


that they may ſcourge themſelves into very 
great Improvements. 


But they will find that bodily Exerciſe 


touches not the Soul; and that neither 
Pride, nor Luſt, nor Coyeroulaeks, nor any 
other Vice was ever mortified by corporal 


Diſciplines: Tis not the Back, but the Heart 


that muſt blecd for Sin: And conſequently, 
that in this whole Courſe they are like Men 
out of their Way; ler them laſh on never ſo 


faſt, they are not at all the nearer to their 
Journey's End: And howſoever they deceive 


themſelves and others, they may as well ex- 


pect to bring a Cart, as a Soul to Heaven by 


ſuch Means. What Arguments they have to 
beguile poor, ſimple, unſtable Souls with, I 


know not; but ſurely the Practical, Caſu- 
iſtical, that is, the principal, vital Part of 
their Religion ſavours very little of Spiri- 
tuality. _ | 

And now upon the Reſult of all, I ſup- 
pole, that to 5 Men to be religious , 
is only in other Words to exhort them to 


take their Pleaſure. A Pleature high, ra- 


tional, and angchcal; a Pleaſure embaſed 
With no appendent Sting, no conſequent 
Loathing 
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Loathing, no Remorſes or bitter Farewells: 


But ſuch an one, as being Honey in the 
Mouth, never turns to Gall or Gravel in the 


Belly. A Pleaſure made for the Soul, and 


the Soul for that; ſuitable to its Spirituality, 
and equal to all its Capacities. Such an one 
as grows freſher upon Enjoyment, and though 
continually fed upon, yet is never devoured. 
A Pleaſure that a Man may call as properly 


his own, as his Soul and his Conſcience ; nei- 
ther liable to Accident, nor expoſed to Injury. 


It is the Forc-taſte of Heaven, and the Ear- 


neſt of Eternity. In a Word, it is ſuch an 


one, as being begun in Grace, paſſes into 
Glory, Bleſſedneis, and Immortality, and 
thoſe Pleaſures that neither Eye has ſeen, 
mor Ear heard, nor has it entred znto the 
Heart of Man to conceive. 


To which G4 of His Mercy vouchſafe to 
bring ts all: To whom be rendred aud 

 aferibed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe, 
Might, Majeſty, „aud Dominion, bath 
OW and for evermore. Amen. 
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To the Right Hohourable, the 


Lord. Mayor and Aldermen 


O F THE 


City of LONDON. 


Kaur Tate, 5 
HEN I conſider how impoſſible it 
"2 for « a 177 of * See 70 


; * to attempt any thing i 101 
Proportion either to the Ampleneſs of the 
Body you repreſent, or of the Places you 
bear, I ſhould be kept from venturing ſo 
Poor a Picce, deſigned to live but an Hour, 
in ſo laſting a Publication; did not what _ 
your Civility calls a Requeſt, your Greatneſs 
render a Command. The Truth is, in Things 
not unlawful great Perſons cannot be pro- 
perly ſaid ro requeſt, becauſe, all Things 
conſidered, they muſt not be denied. To me 
it was Honour enough to have your Audi- 
ence; Enjoyment enough to behold your happy 
Change, and to ſee the ſame City, the Metro- 
= 2 e 8 of the * Virgen. fo be- 
: Co yi 


The Epiſtle, Sc. 


hold the Glory of Engliſh Churches reformed, 
that i rs, delivered from the Reformers ; aud 
to find at leaſt the Service of the Church re- 
paired, though not the Building; to ſee 
Se. Paul's delivered from Beaſts here, as well 
- as Ft. Paul at Epheſus: And to view the 
Church thronged only with Troops of Audi- 
tors, not of Herſe This I could fully have 
acquieſted in, and received a large perſonal 
| Reward in my particular Share of the publick 
Joy; but ſince you are farther pleaſed, I will 
not ſay by your Judgment to approve, but by- 
your Acceptance to encourage the raw Endea- 
vours of a young Divine, 1 ſhall take it for 
an Opportunity, not as others in their ſage 
Prudence uſ to do, to quote three or four 
Texts of Scripture, and to tell you how you 
are to rule the City out of a Concordance; no, 
I bring not Iuſtructious, but what much bet. 
ter befits both you and my ſelf. your Commen- 
dations, For ] look upon your City as the great 
and magnificent Stage of Buſineſs, and by con- 
ſequence the beſt Place of Improvement ; for 
From the School we go to the Univerſity, but 
from the Unzver ſt ties to London. And there- 
fore as in your City-Meetings you muſt be 
efteemed the moſt conſiderable Body of the Na- 
Lion; ſo, met in the Church, I look upon you 
Ps" ol 3 | = 
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a5 an Auditory fit to be waited on, as you are, 
by both Univerſities. And when I remember 
how inſtrumental you have been to recover 
this univerſal Settlement, and to retrieve the 
old Sparit of Loyalty to Kings (as an ancient 
Teſtimony of which you bear not the & word int 
vain) I ſeem in a manner deputed from Ox- 
ford, not ſo much a Preacher to ſupply a 
_ Courſe, as Oratour to preſent her Thanks. As 
for the enſuing Diſcourſe, which (leſt I chance 
to be traduced for a Plagiary by him who has 
play d theThief) I think fit to tell the World 
by the way, was one of thoſe that by a wor- 
thy Hand were ſiolu from me in the King's 
Chapel, and are ſtill detained; and to which 
now accidentally publiſhed by your Honours 
Order, your Patronage muſt give both Value 
and Protection. Tou will find me in it not to 
have pitch'd upon any Subject, that Mens 
Guilt, and the Conſequence of Guilt, their 
Concerument might render liable to Excepti- 
on; not to have rubbed up the Memory of 
what ſome heretofore in the City did, which 
more and better now deteſt, and therefore ex- 
: piate : but my Subjett is inoffenſive, harmleſs, 
and innocent as the State of Innocence itſelf, 


and (T hope) ſuitable to the preſent Deſign 
and Genius of this Nation; 3 which ts, or 


Should 


. Doillentory: 


ſhould be, to return to that Innocence, which 
it loſt tong , ſince the Fall. Briefly, my Bu- 
ſimeſs is, by deſcribing what Man was in his 
firſt Eſtate, to upbraid him with what he is 
in his preſent : between whom Innocent and 
Fallen (that in a word I may ſuit the Sub-. 
ject to the Place of my Diſcourſe) there is 
as great an Unlikeneſs, as between St. Paul's 
a Cathedral, and St. Paul's a Stable. But I 
mmuſt not fore-ſtall my ſelf, nor tranſcribe the 
Work into the Dedication. 1 ſhall now on- 
ly deſire you to accept the Iſſue of your own 
Requeſts ; the Gratification of which ] have 
here conſulted ſo much before my own Repu- 
tation ; while like the poor Widow I endea- 
vour to ſhew my Officiouſneſs by an Offering, 
though I betray my Poverty by the Meaſure; 
not ſo much caring, though 1 appear neither 
Preacher nor Scholar, (which Terms we 
have been taught upon good Reaſon to di. 
— finguifh ) ſo 1 may. in xl. but ſhew my ſelf 


' Your Honours 


Worceſter-houſe, 3 
Mu 24. 1663. very humble Servant, 


Robert South. 5 
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Sy God created Man in his 


. own Image, in the Image of 


God created He him. 


77 20898 EINE ow hard it is for Natural Rea- 
—_ N E) 


{on to diſcover a Creation be- 


and the Infidelity of modern Atheiſts, is to6 


ſad a DPRnonſtration. + To run the World 
back to irs firſt Original and Infancy ; and 
(as it were) to view Nature in its Cradle, to 
trace the Out-goings of the Ancient of Days 


in the fuſt Inſtance and Specimen of his Crea- 
tive Power, is a Reicarch too great for any 


Mortal Enquiry: And we might continue 


our Scrutiny to the end of the World, before 


natural Reaſon would be able to find out when 


it begun. 


Epicurus his Diſcourſe concerning the O- 


riginal of the World is ſo fabulous on ridi- 
culouſſy 


r 


cd to believe it, the ſtrange Opi- 1 
nions of the old Philoſophers 


— n 2 


"a was eat &c. AS" 


emer merry, that we may well judge the 
Deſign of his Philoſophy to have becn Plea- 


| ſure, and not Inſtruction. 


Ariſtotle held, That it fireamed by con- 
natural Reſult and Emanation from God, the 


Infinite and Eternal Mind, as the Light iſſues 


from the Sun; ſo that there was no Inſtant 


of Duration aſſignable of God's eternal Exi- 
ſtence, in Which the World did not allo co- 
exiſt. 


Others held a fortuitous i of & 


toms. hy all ſeem Jointly to N a 


To . Somerhing out of Nothing | is im- 


poſſible. and incomprehenſible. Incomprehen- 


ſible indeed I grant, but not therefore impoſ- 
| ſible. There is not the leaſt Tranſaction of 


Senſe and Motion in the whole Man, but 
Philoſophers are ar a Loſs to comprehend, I 
am ſure they arc to explain ic. Wherefore 
it is not always rational to meafure the Truth 


of an Aſſertion by the Standard of our Ap- 
prehenſion. 


But to bring Things even to the bare Per- 


ceptions of Reaſon, Lappeal to any one, who 
| ſhall impartially reflect upon the Idea's and 
Conceptions of his own Mind, whether he 


doth not find it as caly and ſuitable to his 
natural 


46 Man was Created 

natural Notions, to conceive that an Infinite 
Almighty Power might produce a Thing out 
of Nothing, and make that to exiſt De Novo, 
which did not exiſt before; as to conceive 
the World to have had no Beginning, but 


to have exiſted from Eternity: Which, were 
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it fo proper for this Place and Exerciſe, 1 
could eaſily demonſtrate to be attended with 
no ſmall Train of Abſurdities. But then, 
beſides that the Acknowledging of a Crea- 
tion is fafe, and the Denial of it dangerous 
and irreligious, and yet not more (perhaps 
much leſs) demonſtrable than the Affirma- 

tive; ſo, over and above, it gives me this Ad- 

vantage, that, let it ſeem never ſo ſtrange, 
uncouth, and incomprehenſible, the Nonplus 

of my Reafon will yield a fairer Opportunity 5 

to my Faith. | 

In this Chapter , we have God ſurveying 

. the Works of the Creation, and leaving this 

general Impreſs or Character upon them, 

That they were exceeding Good. What an 
Omnipotence wrought, we have an Omniſci- 
| ence to approve. But as it is reaſonable to 

imagine that there is more of Deſign, and 
cConſequently more of Perfection, in the laſt 

Work, we have God here giving his laſt 
. and ſumming up all into Man, the 

Wbole 
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Whole into a Part, the Univerſe into an In- 
' dividual : So that whereas in other Creatures 
we have but the Trace of his Footſteps, in 
Man we have the Draught of his Hand. 
him were united all the ſcattered Perfections 
of the Creature, all the Graces and Orna- 
ments; all the Airs and Fearures of Being , 
were abridged into this ſmall, yet full Syſtem 
of Nature and Divinity: As we might well 
imagine that the great Artificer would be 
more than ener exact i in Drawing his n 
Picture. 1 
The Work that T (hall undertake from theſe 
Words, „ fhall be to ſhew what this Image 
of God in Man is, and wherein it doth con- 
fiſt. Which I ſhall do theſe two Ways: 
* Negatively, by ſhewing wherein it does 
not conſiſt. 2. Poſitively, dy ſhewing where- 
in it does. 
For the firſt of theſe, we are to remove the 
erroneous Opinion of the Socinians. They 
deny that the Image of God conſiſted in any 
habitual Perfections that adorned the Soul 
of Adam: But as to his Underſtanding bring 
him in void of all Notion, a rude unwrit- 
ten Blank; making him to be created as 
much an Infant as others are born; ſent in- 
to ove World wa to read and to ſpell out 
3 God 
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a God in the Works of Creation, to tearti 


by degrees, till at length his Underſtanding 


grew up to the Stature of his Body. Allo 
without any inherent Habirs of Virtue in 


his Will; thus diveſting him of all, and 
ſtripping him to his bare Eſſence. So that 
all the Perfection they allowed his Under- 


ſtanding was Aptneſs and Docility ; and all 


that they attributed to his Will was a Poſſi- 


bility to be virtuous. 
But wherein then according to their Opi- 
nion did this Image of God conſiſt ? Why, 


in that Power and Dominion that God 


gave Adam over the Creatures: In that he 


was vouched his immediate Deputy upon 


Earth, the Viceroy of the Creation, and 


Lord-Licutenant of the World. But that 
this Power and Dominion is not adequately 


and formally the Image of God, but only a 


Part of it, is clear from hence; becauſe then 


he that had moſt of this, would have moſt of 
God's Image : And conſequently Nimrod had 


more of it than Noah, Saul than Samuel, 
the Perſecutors than the Martyrs, and Cæ ſar 
than Chriſt himſelf, which to aſſert is a blaſ- 


phemous Paradox. And if the Image of 


God is only Grandeur, Power and Sove- 


reignty , certainly we have been hitherro 
much 


in Gad 8 agi 1 


much miſtaken in our Duty: And hereaſter 
are by all means to beware of making our 
ſelves unlike God, by too much Self-denial 


and Humility: I am not ignorant that ſome 


may diſtinguiſh between £eria and Ou) aps, 

between a Lawful Authority and Actual 
' Power ; and affirm, that God's Image conſiſts 
only in ihe former; which wicked Princes; 
ſach as Saul and Nimrod have not, though 


| they poſſeſs the latter. But to this I anſwer, 


1. That the Scripture neither makes nor 
owns ſuch a Diſtinction; nor any where aſ- 
ſerts, that when Princes begin to be wick 
ed, they ceaſe of Right to be Governours. 
Add to this, that when God renewed this 
Charter of Man's Sovereignty over the Crea- 
tures to Noah and his Family, we find no 
Exception at all, but chat Cham ſtood as 
fully inveſted with this Right as any of his 
Brethren. + 

2. But Grey ; this favours of ſome- 
thing ranker than Socinianiſm, even the Te- 
ners of the Fifth Monarchy, and of Sove- 
reiguty founded only upon Saintſhip; and 
therefore fitter to be anſwered by the Judge, 
than by the Divine; and to receive its Con- 
futation at the Bar of Juſtice, than from the 
— 55 
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Having now made our Way through this 
falſe Opinion, we are in the next place to 
lay down poſitively-what this Image of God 
in Man is. It is in ſhort, That univerſal 
Nectitude of all the Faculties of the Soul, by 
which they ſtand apt and diſpoſed to their 
reſpeftive Offices and Operations. Which 
will be more fully ſet forth, by taking a di- 
ſtinct Survey of it, in the ſeveral Faculties be- 
longing to the Soul. 

I. In the Underſtanding. 

II. In the Will. 

III. In the Paſſions or Affections. 

I. And firſt for its nobleſt Faculty, the 
Underſtanding: It was then ſublime, clear, 
and aſpiring, and, as it were, the Souls up- 
per Region, lofty and ſerene, free from the 
Vapours and Diſturbances of the inferiour 
Affections. It was the leading, controlling 
Faculty; all the Paſſions wore the Colours 
of Reaſon; it did not ſo much perſuade, as 
command; it was not Conſul but Dictator. 
Diſcourſe was then almoſt as quick as Intui- 
tion; it was nimble in propoſing, firm in 
concluding; it could ſooner determine than 
now it can diſpute. Like the Sun, it had both 
Light and Agility; it knew no Reſt, but in 
Motion; no Quiet, but in Activity. It did 

men not 
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not fo Keno apprehend, as irradiate the 


Object; not fo much find, as make Things 


intelligible. It did arbitrate upon the ſeve- 


ral Reports of Senſe, and all the Varieties of 
Imagination; not like a Drowſy Judge, only 


hearing, but alſo directing their Verdict. In 
ſum, it was vegete, quick, and lively; open 


as the Day, untainted as the Morning, full 
of the Innocence and Spritelineſs of Vouth; 


it gave the Soul a bright and a full View in- 


to all Things; and was not only a Window, 
but itſelf the Proſpect. Briefly, there is as 
much Difference between the clear Repreſem 
tations of the Underſtanding then, and the 


obſcure Diſcoveries that it makes now, a as 


there is between the Proſpect of a Caſement, 
and of a Key hole. 


Now as there are two great Eien of . 


the Soul, Contemplation, and Prad7ice, ac- 
cording to that general Diviſion of Objects, 


ſome of which only entertain our Specula- 


tion, others alſo imploy our Actions; 1o ck 
| Underſtanding with relation to theſe, not 
becauſe of any Diſtinction in the Faculty it 
ſelf, is accordingly divided into Speculative 
and Pratick; in both of which the Image 


6f God was then apparent. 
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1. For the Underſtanding Speculative. There 


are ſome general Maxims and Notions in 


the Mind of Man, which are the Rules of 


Diſcourſe, and the Baſis of all Philoſophy. 
As that the ſame Thing cannot at the Same 7 


Time be, and not be. That the Whole is big- 
ger than a Part. That two Dimenſions ſe- 
verally equal to a third, muſt alſo be equal 
to one another. Ariſiotte, indeed, affirms 


the Mind to be at firſt a mere Raſa Tabula; 


and that theſe Notions are not ingenite, and 
imprinted by the Finger of Nature, but by 


the latter and more languid Impreſſions of 


Senſe; being only the Reports of Obſerya- 
tion, and the Reſult of ſo many repeated 
Experiments. 

But to this I anſwer two Things. 
(i.) Thar theſe Notions are univerſal; and 
what is univerſal muſt needs proceed from 
ſome univerſal, conſtant Principle, the fame 
in all Particulars, which here can be nothing . 
elſe but human Nature. 

| (2.) Theſe cannot be infuſed by Obſerva- 
tion, becauſe they are the Rules by which 
Men take their firſt Apprehenſions and Ob- 


ſervations of Things, and therefore in Order 


of Nature muſt needs precede them: As the 


Being of the Rule muſt be before its Appl 4 


cation 
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cation to the thing directed by it. From 


whence it follows, that theſe were Notions 


not deſcending from us, but born with us; 


not our Off. ſpring, but our Brethren ; and 
(as I may ſo ſay) ſuch as we were taught 


without the Help of a Teacher. 


Now it was Adam's Happineſs in the state | 


of Innocence to have thele clear and unſul- 
lied. He came into the World a Philoſo- 
pher, which ſufficiently appeared by his wri- | 


ting the Nature of Things upon their Names ; 


he could view Eſſences in themſelves, and 
read Forms without the Comment of their 
reſpective Properties: He could fee Conle- 
quents yet dormant in their Principles, and 
Effects yet unborn and in the Womb of their 
Ciaauſes; his Underſtanding could almoſt pierce 
into future Contingents; his Conjectures 


improving even to Prophecy, or the Cer- 
tainties of Prediction; till his Fall he was 
ignorant of nothing but of Sin; or at leaſt it 
reſted in the Notion without the Smart of 


the Experiment. Could any Difficulty have 
been propoſed, the Reſolution would have 


been as early as the Propoſal ; it could not 
have had time to {ettle into Noubt. Like a 


better Archimedes, the Iſſue of all his Enqui- 
ries Was an ene, a an eg, the Off ſpring 


E 3 ”. 


Doom of fallen Man, 


els, tis as difficult for us, 
norance from our firſt Being, and were ſtill 
bred up with the ſame Infirmities about us, 


Privatives , 
which Diſcourſe ſupplies the Want of the Re- 
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of his Brain without the Sweat of his Brow. 


Study was not then a Duty, Night-watchings | 
were needleſs; the Light of Reaſon wanted 


not the Aſſiſtance of a Candle. This is the 
to labour i in the Fire, 


to ſeck Truth in profundo, 
Time and impair his Health, and perhaps to 


ſpin out his Days, and himſelf into one piti- 
ful, controverted Concluſion. 
then no Poring, no Struggling with Memo- 
ry, no Straining for invention. 
ties were quick and expedite; they anſwer- 

ed without Knocking, they were ready up- 

on the firſt Summons , 


There was 


there was Freedom, 
and Firmneſs in all their Operations. 1 con- 
who date our Ig- 


with which we were born , to raiſe our 
Thoughts and Imagination, 
lectual Perfections that attended our Nature 


in the time of Innocence; as it is for a Pea- 
ſant bred up in the Obſcurities of a Cottage, 


to fanſy in his Mind the unſeen Splendours 
of a Court. 


and other Arts of Reaſon, by 


ports of Senſe, we wy collect the Excel- 


leney 


to exhauſt his 
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lency of the Underſtanding then, by the 


glorious Remainders of it now, and guels 
at the Statelineſs of the Building, by the Mag- 


nificence of its Ruins. All thoſe Arts, Rari- 


ties, and Inventions, which vulgar Minds 


gaze at, the Ingenious purſue, and all ad- 
' mire, are but the Reliques of an Intellect de- 
faced with Sin and Time. We admire it 


now, only as Antiquarics do a Piece of old 
Coin, for the Stamp it once bore, and not 
for thoſe yaniſhing Lineaments and diſap- 


Pearing Draughts that remain upon it at pre- 
ſent. And certainly, that muſt needs have 
been very glorious, the Decays of which are 
ſo admirable. He that is comely, when old 
and decrepir, furely was very beautiful, when 


he was young. An Ariſtotle was but the 
Rubbi h of an Adam, and Athens but tt the Ru- 
diments of Paradiſe. 

2," The Image of God was no leſs . 
dent in that, which we call Man's practical 
Underſtanding; namely, that Store- houſe of 
the Soul, in which are treaſured up the Rules 


of Action, and the Seeds of Morality. Where, 


we muſt obſerve, that many who deny all 


connate Notions in the ſpeculative Intellect, 


do yet admit them in this. Now of this ſort 


are - thele Maxims ; That God is to be wor- 


„  hipped. 
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ſhipped. Thar Parents are to be honoured. 
That a Mau Mord is to be kept, and the 
like; which, being of univerſal Influence, as 
to the Regulation of the Behaviour, and Con- 
yerſe of Mankind, are the Ground of all Vir- 
tue and Civility, and the F oundation of Re- 
ligion. 
It was the priyilege of Adam Innocent. 
to have theſe Notions alſo firm and untaint- 
ed, to carry his Monitor in his Boſom, his 
Law in his Heart, and to have ſach a Con- 
ſcience, as might be its own Caſuiſt: And 
certainly thoſe Actions muſt needs be regu- 
lar, where there is an Identity between the 
Rule and the Faculty. His own Mind taught 
him a due Dependence upon God, and chalk- 
ed out to him the juſt Proportions and Mea- 
ſures of Behaviour to his Fellow- Creatures. 
He had no Catechiſm but the Creation, need- | 

ed no Study but Reflection, read no Book 
but the Volume of the World, and that too, 
not for Rules to work by, but for Objects 
to work upon. Reaſon was his Tutor, and 
firſt Principles his magna Moralia. The De- 
calogue of Moſes was but a Tranſcript, not 
an Griginal. All the Laws of Nations, and 
wiſe decrees of States, the Statutes of Solon, 
and the twelye Tables, were but a Paraphraſe 
upon 


| \ 
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upon rhis ſtanding Rectitude of Nature, this 
fruitful Principle of Juſtice, that was ready 
to run out, and enlarge itſelf into ſuitable 
Determinations, upon all emergent Objects, 
and Occaſions. Juſtice then was neither blind = 
to diſcern, nor lame to execute. It was not 
ſubject to be impoſed upon by a deluded 
Fancy, nor. yet to be bribed by a glozing 
Appetite, for an Urile or Jucundum to turn 
the Balance to a falſe or diſhoneſt Sentence. 
In all its Directions of the inferiour Facul- 
ties, it conveyed its Suggeſtions with Clear- 
neſs, and enjoined them with Power; it had 
the Paſſions in perfect Subjection; and, 
though its Command over them was but 
Suaſive and Political, yet it had the Force of 
Abſolute and Deſpotical. It was not then, 
as it is now, where the Conſcience has only 
power to diſapprove, and to proteſt againſt 


| the Exorbitances of the Paſſions ; and rather 


to wiſh, than make them otherwiſe. The 
Voice of Conſcience now is low and weak, 
1 chaſtiſing the Paſſions, as old Eli did his luſt- 
ful, dominecring Sons; Not ſo, my Sons, not 
ſo: But the Voice of Conſcience then, was 
not, This ſhould, or this ought to be done; 
but this 2ſt, this ſhall be done. It ſpoke 0 
libe a e * che Thing ſpoke was a 
* Law : N 
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Law: And the Manner of ſpeaking it a new 
Obligation. In ſhort, there was as great a | 
\ Diſparity between the practical Dictates of | 


the Underſtanding then, and now, as there 


is between Empire and Advice, Counſel and 
Command, between a Companion and * 
Governour. 

And thus much for the Image of God as 


it ſhone in Man's Underſtanding, 


II. Let us in the next place take a oy. 
of it, as it was ſtamped upon the Will. 


is much diſputed by Divines concerning 0 


Power of Man's Will ro Good and Evil in 


the State of Innocence; and upon very nice 


and' dangerous Precipices ſtand their Deter- 


minations on either Side. Some hold that 
God inveſted him with a Power to ſtand, 
ſo that in the Strength of that Power re- 
ccived, he might without the Auxiliaries of 

any farther Influence have determined his 


Will to a full Choice of Good. Others 
hold, that notwithſtanding this Power, yet 


it was impoſſible for him to exert it in 

any good Action, without a ſuperadded Af 

ſiſtance of Grace actually determining that 
Power to the certain Production of ſuch an 
Act. So that, whereas ſome diſtinguiſh be- 


tween * and effetiual Grace ; they 
order 
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order the Matter ſo, as to acknowledge none 
 ſafficzent, but what is indeed effelual, and 


actually productive of a good Action. I ſhall 
not preſume to interpoſe dogmatically in a 
Controverſy, which I look never to tee de- 


cided. But concerning the latter of theſe 


Opinions, I ſhall only give theſe two Re- 
marks. „ N 


x. That it ſeems contrary to 1 common 


and natural Conceptions of all Mankind, who 


acknowledge themſelves ab/e and /afficient to 
do many Things, which actually they never 


do. 


the Withdrawing of which, it was impoſſible 
for him x07 to fall, ſeems a Thing that highly 


reproaches the eſſential Equity and Goodnels 


of the Divine Nature. 


Wherefore, doubtleſs the Will of Man in 


the State of Innocence, had an entire Free- 


dom, a perfect Equipendency and Indiffe- 
rence to either Part of the Contradiction, 70 


hand. or not to ſtand; to accept, or not ac- 


cept the Temptation. I will grant the Will 


of Man now to be as much a Slave, as any 


ane” 


2. That to aſſert, that God looked upon 
Adam's Fall as a Sin, and puniſhed it as ſuch, 
when, without any antecedent Sin of his, he 
withdrew that Hr Grace from him, upon 
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one will have it, and to be only free to ſan; n; 


that is, inſtead of a Liberty, to have only a 


Licentiouſneſs; yet certainly this is not Na- 
ture, but Chance. We were not born crook- 


ed; we learnt theſe Windings and Turnings 
of the Serpent: And therefore it cannot but 
be a blaſphemous Piece of Ingratitude to a- 
ſcribe them to God; and to make the Plague 
of our Nature the Condition of our Creation. 
The Will was then ductile, and pliant 
to all the Motions of right Reaſon, it met 
the Dictates of a clarified Underſtanding half 
way. And the a&zve Informations of the 
Intellect, filling the paſſive Reception of the 
Will, like Form cloſing with Matter, grew 
actuate into a third, and diſtinct Perfection 
of Practice: The Underſtanding and Will 
never diſagreed; for the Propoſals of the one 
never thwarted the Inclinations of the other. 
Vet neither did the Will ſervilely attend up- 
on the Underſtanding, but as a Favourite 
does upon his Prince, where the Service is 
Privilege, and Preferment; or as Solomon's 
| Servants waited upon him, it admired its 
Wiſdom, and heard its prudent Dictates 
and Counſels, both the Direction, and the 
Reward of its Obedience. It is indeed the 
Nature of this Faculty to follow a ſuperiour 
Re... 
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Guide, to be drawn by the Intellect; bar 
then it was drawn, as a triumphant Cha- 
riot, which at the ſame time both fo/lows 
and triumph; while it obeyed this, it com- 
manded the other Faculties. It was ſubor- 
dinate, not enſlaved to the Underſtanding : 
Not as a Servant to a Maſter, but as a 
Queen to her King, who both ac knowledges 
a Subjection, and yet retains a Majeſty. 
Paſs we downward from Man's Inreliect 
and Will, 

III. To the Paſſions, which have their Re- 
ſidence and Situation chiefly in the ſenſitive 
Appetite. For we muſt know, that inaſ- 
much as Man is a Compound, and Mixture 
of Fleſh as well as Spirit, the Soul during 
its abode in the Body, does all Things by 
the Mediation of theſe Paſſions, and infe- 
riour Affections. And here the Opinion of 
the Stoicks was famous and ſingular, who 
look'd upon all theſe as ſinful Defects and 
| Irregularities, as ſo many Deviations from 
right Reaſon, making Zſſior to be only 
another Word for Perturbation. Sorrow in 
their Eſteem was a Sin ſcarce to be expiated 
by another; r pity, was a Fault; ro rejoice, 
an Extrayagance; and the Apoſtle's Advice, 
to be angry and fin not, was a Contradi- 
„ 88 Ction 
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-= in their Philoſophy. Bur in this, they 


were, conſtantly out-voted by other Sects of 


Philoſophers, neither for Fame, nor 'Num- 
ber leſs than themſelves : So that all Argu- 
ments brought againſt them from Divinity 
would come in by way of Overplus to their 
Confutation. To us let this be ſufficient, 


eat our Saviour Chriſt, who took upon him 


all our natural Infirmities, but none of our 


ſinful, has been feen to weep, to be ſorrow- 
Ful, to pity, and to be angry. Which ſhews 
that there might be Gall in a Dove, Paſſion 


- without Sin, Fire without Smoke, and Mo- 


tion without Diſturbance. For it is not bare 


Agitation, but the Sediment at the Bottom; 
thar troubles and defiles the Water. And 


when we fee it windy and duſty, the Wind 
does not (as we ule o ſay) make, bus on'y 


raiſe a Dali. 
Now, though the Schools et all the 
Paſſions to theſe two Heads, the coucupiſe 


cible, and the iraſcible Appetite ; yet, I ſhall 


not tye my ſelf to an exact Proſecution of 
them under this Diviſion ; but at this time 


leaving both their Terms and their Method 
to e conſider only the principal 


and moſt noted Paſſions, from whence we 
may take an Eſtimate of the reſt. 


And 
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And firſt, for the grand leading We 


5 of all, which is Love. This is the great In- 
ſtrument and Engine of Nature, the Bond 
and Cement of Society, the Spring and Spi- 


rit of the Univerſe. Love is ſuch an Af. 


fection, as cannot ſo properly be ſaid to be 
in the Soul, as the Soul to be in that. It is 


the whole Man wrapt up into one Deſire, all 
the Powers, Vigour and Faculties of the Soul 


abridged into one Inclination. And it is of 
that active, reſtleſs Nature, that it muſt of 
Neceſſity exert itſelf; and like the Fine, to 
which it is ſo often compared, it is not a 
free Agent, to chuſe whether it will heat or 
no, but it ſtreams forth by natural Re- 
ſults, and unavoidable Emanations. So that 
it will faſten upon an inferiour, unſuit- 
able Object, rather than none at all. The 

Soul may ſooner leave off to ſubſiſt, than to 
love; and, like the Vine, it ins and dies, 


if it has nothing to embrace. Now this Af- 


fection in the State of e was happi- 
ly pirched upon its right Object; it flamed 
up in direct Fervours of Devotion to God, 
and in collateral Emiſſions of Charity to its 

Neighbour. It was not then only another 


and more cleanly Name for Luſt. It had 


none of thoſe impure Heats, that both repre. 


lent 


1 
1 
| 
| 
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' ſent and deſerve Hell. It was a Veſtal and 
a Virgin-fire, and differed as much from that, 
which uſually paſſes by this Name now: a- 
days, as the vital Hcat from he Burning of 
a Fever. 

Then, for the contrary Paſſion of Hatred. 
This, we know, is the Paſſion of Defiance; 
and there is a kind of Averſation and Hoſti- 
liry included in its very Eſſence and Being. 
But then, (if there could have been Hatred 
in the World, when there was ſcarce any 
thing odious) it would have acted within 

the Compaſs of its proper Object. Like 
Aloes, bitter indeed, but wholſome. There 
would have been no Rancour, no Hatred of 
our Brother: An innocent Nature could hate 
nothing that was innocent. In a Word, fo 
great is the Commutation, that the Soul then 
hated only that, which now only it loves, 
ter is, Siu. 

And if we may bring Auger under this 
Head, as being according to ſome, a tran- 
ſient Hatred, or at leaſt very like it: This 
alſo, as unruly as now it is, yet then it vent- 
ed itſelf by the Meaſures of Reaſon. There 
was no ſuch thing as the Tranſports of Ma- 
lice, or the Violences of Revenge: No ren- 
dring Evil for Evil, when Evil was truly a 


Non-entity, 
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| Non. entity, and no where to be foufid. An- 
ger then was like the Sword of Juſtice, keen, 
but innocent and righteous. It did not act 
like Fury, and then call it ſelf Zeal. It always 
eſpouſed God's Honour, and never kindled 
upon any thing bur in order to a Sacrifice. 
It ſparkled like the Coal upon the Altar, 
with the Fervours of Picty, the Heats of 
Devotion, the Sallies and Vibrations of an 
harmleſs Activity. In the next place, for che 
lightfome Paſſion of Joy. It was not that, 
which now often uſurps this Name; that 
trivial, vaniſhing, ſuperficial Thing, that only 
gilds the Apprehenſion, and plays upon the 
Surface of the Soul. It was not the mere 
Crackling of Thorns, a ſudden Blaze of the 
Spirits, the Exultation of a tickled Fancy, 
or a pleaſed Appetite. Joy was then a aſ- 
culine and a ſevere Thing; the Recreation 
of the Judgment, the Jubilee of Reaſon. It 
was the Reſult of a real Good ſuitably ap- 
plied. It commenced upon the Solidities 
of Truth, and the Subſtance of Fruition. -It 
did not run out in Voice, or undecent Erup- 
tions, but filled the Soul, as God does = 
Univerſe, ſilently and without Noiſe. 
was refreſhing, but compolcd ; like the Mk 
ſantneſs of Vouth tempered with the Gravity 
Vor. I. F of 
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of Age; or the Mirth of a Feſtival managed 
with the Silence of Contemplation. 


And, on the other ſide, for Sorrow. Had 
any Loſs or ' Diſaſter made but room for 


Grief, it would have moved according to the 


ſevere Allowances of Prudence, and the Pro- 


portions of the Proyocation. It would not 


have fallied our into Complaint or Loudnefs, 


nor ſpread itſelf upon the Face, and writ fad 
Stories upon the Forchead. No wringing 
of the Hands, knocking the Breaſt, or wiſh- 


ing one's ſelf ünborn; all which are but the 


Ceremonies of Sorrow, the Pomp and Oſten- 


tation of an effeminate Grief: Which ſpeak : 
not fo much the Greatneſs of the Miſery, as 
the Smallneſs of the Mind. Tears may ſpoil 


the Eycs, but not waſh away the Affliction. 


Sighs may exhauſt the Man, but not eject the 
Burthen. Sorrow then would have been as 
ſilent as Thought, as ſevere as Philoſophy. 
It would have reſted in inward Senſes, tacit 
Diſlikes: And the whole Scene of it been 


tranſacted i in fad and /ilent Reflections. 


Then again for Hope. Though indeed | 


the Fulneſs and Affluence of Man's Enjoy- 


ments in the State of Innocence, might ſeem 


to leave no place for Hope, in reſpect of any 
farther Addition, but only of the 4 
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tion, and future Continuance of what already 
he poſſeſſed: Vet doubtleis, God, who made 
no Faculty, but alſo provided it. with a pro- 
per Object, upon which ir might exerciſe, 
and lay out itſelf, even in its greateſt Inno- 
cence, did then Exerciſe Man's Hopes with 
the Expectations of a better Paradiſe, or a 
more intimate Admiſſion to himſelf. For it 
is not imaginable, that Adam could fix upon 
ſuch poor, thin Enjoy ments, as Riches, Plea- 
ſure, and the Gayeties of an animal Life. 


Hope indeed was always the Anchor of the 
Soul, yet certainly it was not to catch or 


faſten upon ſuch Mud. And if, as the Apo- 


ſtles ſays, uo Man hopes for that which he 
fees, much leſs could Adam then hope for ö 


ſuch Things as he ſaw through 
And laſtly, for the Affection of Fear. It 


was then the Inſtrument of Caution, not of 


Anxiety; a Guard, and not a Torment to 
the Breaſt that had it. It is now indeed = 
Unhappineſs, the Diſeaſe of the Soul: 


flies from a Shadow, and makes more _ 


gers than it avoids: It weakens the Judg- 


ment, and betrays the Succours of Reaſon. 


So hard is it to tremble, and not to err, and 
to hit the Mark with a ſhaking Hand. Then 
it ne upon him who is only to be feared, 

F 2 — — God: 
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God: And yet with a filial Fear , which at 


the fame time both fears and loves. It was 
Awe without Amazement, Dread without 


Diſtraction. There was then a Beauty even 
in this very Paleneſs. It was the Colour of 
Devotion, giving a Luſtre to Reverence, and 5 


a Gloſs to Humility. 


Thus did the Paſſions then act wichont any 
of their preſent Jars, Combats, or Repug- 
nances; all moving with the Beauty of U- 


niformity, and the Stilneſs of Compoſure. 
Like a well- governed Army, not for Fight- 


ing, but for Rank and Order. I confeſs the 


Scripture does not expreſly attribute theſe 
ſeveral Endowments to Adam in his firſt E- 


ſtare. But all that J have faid, and much 
more, may be drawn out of chat ſhort Apho- 


riſm, God made Man upright, Eccl. vii. 29. 

And ſince the oppoſite Weakneſſes now infeſt 
the Nature of Man fallen, if we will be true 
to the Rule of Contraries, we muſt conclude, 
that thoſe Perfections were the Lot of Man 
innocent. 


Now 3 this ſo exatt and regular Com- 


1 poſure of the Faculties, all moving in their 
due Place, each ſtriking in its proper Time, 
there aroſe, by natural Conſequence, the 


crowning | Perfection of all, a 4 good Conſcience. 


For, 
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For, as in the Body, when the principal 


Parts, as the Heart and Liver, do their Of. 


fices, and all the inferiour, ſmaller Veſſels 
act orderly and duly, there ariſes a ſweet 


Enjoyment upon the Whole, which we call 


Health So in the Soul, when the ſupreme 
Faculties of the Will and Underſtanding. 


move regularly, the inferiour Paſſions and 


Affections following, there ariſes a Serenity 


and Complacency upon the whole Soul, in- 


finitely beyond the greateſt bodily Pleaſures, 
the higheſt Quinteſſence and Elixir of world. 
ly Delights. There is in this Caſe a kind 
of Fragrancy, and ſpiritual Perfume upon the 
| Conſcience ; much like what Iſaac ſpoke of 
his Son's Garments; That the Trent of them 
& like the Smell of a Field which the Lord 


had bleſſed. Such a Freſhnels and Flavour is 


there upon the Soul, when daily watered 


with the Actions of a virtuous Life, What- 


ſoever is pure, is allo pleaſant. 


Having thus ſurveyed the Image of God 


in the Soul of Man, we are not to omit now 


| thoſe Characters of Majeſty that God im- 


printed upon the Body. He drew ſome 
Traces of his Image upon this alſo ; as much 
as a ſpiritual Subſtance could be pictured 
upon a corporeal. As for the Sect of the 


F 3 Authro- 
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Authropomorphites, who from hence aſcribe 
to God the Figure of a Man, Eyes, Hands, 
Feet, and the like, they are too ridiculous 
to deſerve a Confutation. They would ſeem 
to draw this Impicty from the Letter of the 
Scripture ſometimes ſpeaking of God in this 


manner. Abſurdly; as if the Mercy of 


| Scripture-Expreſſions ought ro warrant the 
Blaſphemy of our Opinions. And not ra- 
ther ſhew us, that God condeſcends to us, 


only to draw us to himſelf; and cloaths 
himſelf in our Likeneſs, only to win us to 


his own. The Practice of the Papiſts is much 


of the ſame nature, in their abſurd and im- 


pious Picturing of God Almighty: But the 


Wonder in them is the leſs, ſince the Image 


of a Deity may be a proper Object for that, 


which is but the Image of a Religion. But 
to the Purpoſe: Adam was then no leſs glo- 
rious in his Externals; he had a beautiful 


Body, as well as an immortal Soul. The 


whole Compound was like a well- built 


Temple, ſtately without, and ſacred within. 
The Elements were at perfect Union and 
Agreement in his Body; and their contrary 
Qualities ſerved not for the Diſſolution of 
the Compound, but the Variety! of the Com- 
poſure. Galen, who had no more Divinity, 
7 than 
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in God's Image. Tr _ 
than what his Phyſick taught him, barely up- "I 
on the Conſideration of this ſo exact Frame 
of the Body, challenges any one upon an 
hundred Years Study, to find how any the 
| leaſt Fibre, or moſt minute Particle might 
be more commodiouſly placed, either for 
the Advantage of Uſe or Comelineſs. His 
Stature erect, and tending upwards to his 
Center; bis Countenance majeſtick and 
comely, with the Luſtre of a native Beauty, 
that ſcorned the poor Aſſiſtance of Art, or the 
Attempts of Imitation; his Body of ſo much 
Quickneſs and Agility, that it did not only 
contain, but alſo repreſent the Soul: For we 
might well ſuppoſe, that where God did de- 
poſit ſo rich a Jewel, he would ſuitably adorn 
the Caſe. It was a fit Work- Houle for 
- ſpritely, vivid Faculties to exerciſe and exert 
themſelves in. A fit Tabernacle for an im- 
mortal Soul, nor only to dwell in, but ro 
contemplate upon: Where it might ſee the 
World without Travel; it being a leſſer 
Scheme of the Creation, Nature contracted, 
a little Coſmography or Map of the Uni-. 
verſe. Neither was the Body then ſubject to 
Diſtempers, to die by Piece- meal, and lan- 
ouijh under Coughs, Catarrhs, or Conſump- = 
tions. Adam knew do Diſeaſe, ſo long as el 
„„ Tem- 5 
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Temperance from the forbidden Fruit ſecu- 


red him. Nature was his Phyſician; and 
Innocence and Abſtinence would have kept 
him healthfal to Immortality. 

Now the Uſe of this Point might be _ 


_ rious, but at preſent it ſhall be only this; 


remind us of the irreparable Loſs thac we 
ſuſtained in our firſt Parents, to thew us of 
how fair a Portion Adam diſinherited his 


whole Poſterity by one ſingle Prevarication. 


Take the Picture of a Man in the Greenneſs 


and Vivacity of his Youth, and in the latter 
Date and Declenſions of his drooping Years, 
and you will ſcarce know it to belong to 


the ſame Perſon: There would be more Art 


to diſcern, than at fiſt to draw ir. The 
fame and greater is the Difference between 
Man innocent and fallen. He is, as it were, 
a new Kind or Species; the Plague of Sin 
has even altered his Nature, and eaten into 
his very Eſſentials. The Image of God is 
wiped out, the Creatures have ſhook off his 


Yoke, renounced his Sovereignty, and re- 


volted from his Dominion. Diſtempers and 
| Diſeaſes have ſhattered the excellent Frame 


of his Body; and, by a new Diſpenſation, 
Immortality is ſwallowed up of Mortality. 


The ſame Dieſes and Decay allo has in. 
| vaded 
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yaded his Spirituals: The Paſſions rebel, eve- 
ry Faculty would uſurp and rule; and there 
are ſo many Governours, that there can be 

no Government. The Light within us is be. 
* come Darkneſs; and the Underſtanding, that 
* ſhould be Eyes to the blind Faculty of the 
Will. is blind itfelf, and ſo brings all the In- 
conveniences, that attend a blind Follower 
* under the Conduct of a blind Guide. He that 
would have a clear, ocular Demonſtration of 
this, let him reflect upon that numerous Lit- 
ter of ſtrange, ſenſleſs, abſurd Opinions, that 
crawl about the World, to the Diſgrace of 
Reaſon, and the unanſwerable Reproach of a 


broken Intellect. 


The two great perfections, that both adorn, 
and exerciſe Man's Underſtanding, are Phi. 
loſophy, and Religion: For the firſt of theſe; 
take it even amongſt the Profeſſors of it, 
where it moſt flouriſhed, and we ſhall "I 
the very firſt Notions of common Senſe de- 
bauched by them. For there have been 
ſuch, as have aſſerted, That there is no ſuch 
thing in the World as Motion : That Con- 


tradictions may be true. There has not been 


wanting one, that has denied Snow 7o be 


white. Such a Stupidity or Wantonneſs had | 


ſeized upon the moſt raiſed Wits, that it 
5 might 
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might be doubted, whether the Philoſophers, 
or. the Owls of Atheys were the quicker 
ſighted. Bur then for Religion; What pro- 
digious, monſtrous, miſhapen Births has the 


Reaſon of fall'n Man produced | It is now al- 


| moſt Six Thouſand Years, that far the great: 
eſt Part of the World has had no other Reli- 
gion but Idolatry. And Idolatry certainly 
is the firſt born of Folly, the great and lead- 
ing Paradox; nay, the very Abridgment and 
Sum total of all Abſurdities. For is it not 
ſtrange, that a rational Man ſhould wor- 
ſhip an Ox, nay, the Image of an Ox? That 
he ſhould fawn upon his Dog? Bow him 


ſelf before a Cat ? Adore Leeks and Garlick, 


and ſhed penitential Tears at the Smell of a 
deiſied Onion? Yet ſo did the Ag yptians, 
once the famed Maſters of all Arts and Learn- 
ing. And to go a little farther; we have 
yet a ſtranger Inſtance in 1/a. xliv. 14. A 


Man hews him down a Tree in the Wood 


and part of it he burns, in Y. 16. and in 

v. 17. with the reſidue thereof be maketh 
a God. With one Part he furniſhes his 

Chimney, with the other his Chapel. A 
ſtrange thing, that the Fire muſt firſt con- 
ſame this Part, and then burn Incenſe to 
that. As if there was more Divinity i in one 


End 
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End of the Stick, than in the other; or, as 
if it could be graved and painted Omni- 
potent. or the Nails and the Hammer could 
give it an Aporheoſis. Briefly, ſo great is the 


Change, ſo deplorable the Degradation of 


our Nature, that, whereas before, we bore 


the Image of God, we now retain only the 


Image of Men. 


4 the laſt place, we learn from FAT the 


_ Excellency of Chriſtian Religion, in that it 
is the great and only Means, that God has 


ſanctified and deſigned to repair the Breaches 
of Humanity, to let fall'n Man upon his Legs 


again, to clarify his Reaſon, to rectify his 


Will, and to compole and regulate his Af- 


fections. The whole Buſineſs of our Redemp- 


tion is, in ſhort, only to rub over the de- 


faced Copy of the Creation, to reprint God's 
Image upon the Soul, and (as it were) to ſet 


forth Nature in a ſecond, and fairer Edition. 
The Recovery of which loft Image, as it 

is God's Pleaſure to command, and our Duty 
to endeavour, ſo it is in his Power only to 

effect. 

To whom be rendred and aſeribed, as ir 
is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Ma- 
Jeſty and Dominion, both now and for 


evermore, Amen. 
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Truth Reſtored: 


O R, 


WORD. in SEASON, 


Deliver'd in Two 


SERMONS: 


The firſt at St. Marys in OXFORD, on 
the 24" of July 1659, being the Time of 
the Ai ges As allo the Fears and Groans 
of the Nation in the threatned and ex- 
pected Ruin of the Laws, Miniſiry and 


Vniverſities. 


The other de hotbed the Heeg 
| Oy of LINCOL N's- INN. 
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MERELY 


T o the Right Worſhipful 


EDWARD ATKINS, 


Serjeant at Law, and formerly one of 
the Juſtices of the Common-Pleas. 


' Honoured SIR, 
— HOUGH at firſt it was Free, * | 
TT in my Choice, whether or no I 
Me I ſhould publiſh theſe Diſcourſes, yet 
Toi the Publication being once reſ61- 
ved. the Dedication was not ſo indifferent ; 
the Nature of the Subject, no leſs than the 
Obligations of the Author, ſtyling them, iu 
a peculiar manner, Tours: Fon ſince their 
Drift is to carry the moſt endangered and 
endangering Truth, above the ſafeſt, when 
ſmful, Intereſt; as a Practice upon Grounds 
of Reaſon. the moſt Generous, and of Chriſti- 
 anity the moſt Religious; to whom rather 
ſhould this Aſſertion repair as to a Patron, 
than to him whom it has for an Inſtance 2 
Who, in a Cafe of eminent Competition, choſe 
Duty before Intereſt; and when the Judee 
grew znconſy ſtent with the Fuſtice, preferred 

2 rather 
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rather to be conſtant to ſure Principles, than 
to an unconſtant Government: And to re- 
treat to an innocent and honourable Privacy, 
than to ſit and act Iniquity by a Law; and 
make your Age and Conſcience, (the one ve- * 
.nerable, the other ſacred) Drudges to the = 
Tyranny of Fanatick, Perjured Uſurpers. 
The next Attempt of this Diſcourſe is 4 
Defence of the Miniſtry, and that, at ſuch 
a Time when none owned them upon the 
Bench, (for then you had quitted it;) but 
when on the contrary we lived to hear one 
in the very Face of the Unzverſity, (as it 4 
were in Defiance of us and our Profeſſion) I; 
openly in his Charge, defend the Quakers an It 
Fanaticks, Per /ons not fit to be named in ſuch | 
Courts but in an Indictmeut. But, Sir, in 
the Ii. ſtruffions here preſumed to give to 
others, concerning what they ſhouli 40, yon 
may take a Narrative of what you have doue. 
What reſpected their Actions as a Rule or 
Admonition, applied to yours is only a Re- 
* 1 4, whoſe Zeal in aſſerting the Miniſte- 
1 Canſe is ſ% generally known, {0 grate- 
fe acknowledged, that I dare affirm, that, 
in what I deliver, you read the Words in- 
deed of one, but the Thanks of all, Which 
affectionate Concernment off yours for them, 
 Jeems 
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: ſoems fo argue a ſpiritual Senſe, and experi- 


mental Taſte of their Works, and that you 


Have reaped as much from their Labours, as 
others have done from their Lands: For to 


me it ſeemed always.ſirange, and next to im- 
poſſible, that a Man, converted by the Word 


 Preached, ſhould ever hate and per ſecute 4 


Preacher. And ſince you have ſeveral times 


in Diſcourſe declared your ſelf for that Co. 
verument in the Church, which is founded 


upon Scripture, Reaſon, Apoſtolical Practice 


and Antiquity, and (we are ſure the only 


one that can conſiſt with the preſent Govern- 


ment of State, I thought the latter Diſcourſe 
alſo might fitly addreſs itſelf to you; in the 


which you may read your Judgment, as inthe 


ot her your Practice. And now, ſince it has 
pleaſed Providence, at length to turn our 
Captivity, and anſwer perſecuted Patience 
with the unexpected Returns of Settlement; 
to remove our Rulers, and reſtore our Ruler; 
aud not only to make our Exactors Righteoul- 
neſs, but, what is better, to give us Righte- 
ouſneſs inſtead of Exaction, and Hopes of 
Religion ro aChurch worried with Reforma- 
tion; I believe, upon a due and impartial 
: Reflection on what is paſt, you now find no 


Cauſe to repent, that you never dipt your 
Hands 


jp IR 


is in the bloody High Courts of Juſtice; ; 
properly ſo called only by Antiphraſis; or 


ever Proſtituted the Scarlet Robe to thoſe 
Employments, in which you muſt have worn 


the Colour of your Fim in the Badge of your 


Office - But, notwithſtanding all the En- 
ticements of a proſperous Villany, abhorred 
the Purchaſe, when the Price was Blood. 
So that now being privileged by an happy 
Unconcernment i in thoſe Legal Murders, you 
may take a ſweeter Reliſh of your own Inno- 
cence, by beholding the Miſery of others 
Guilt, who being guilty before God, and in. 
famous before Men, obnoxious to both, begin = 
zo find the Firſt- Fruits of their Sin in the 
: Univerſal Scorn of all, their apparent Dans 
ger, and unlikely Remedy. Which Begin- 
ings being at length conſummated by the 
Hand of Fuſtice, the Cry of Blood and Sa- 
crilege will ceaſe, Mens Doubts will be ſa- 
_ risfied, and Providence abſokued. 

And thus, Sir, having preſunied to bo. 
nour my firſt Eſſays in Divinity, by preſix- 
ing to them a Name, to which Divines are 
fo much obliged; I ſhould here in the Cloſe 
of this Addreſs, contribute a Wiſh, at leaſt, 
to your Happineſs: But ſince we defire it 
not yet in another World, and your Enjoy. 

FO L. I. 8 ments 
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ments in this ( according to the Standard of 
- 4 Chriſtian Deſire are {0 compleut, that 
they require no Addition; T ſhall turn my 
Wijhes into Gratulations, and congratula- 
ting their Fulneſs, only wiſh their Continu- | 
ance: Praying that you may ſtill Poſſeſs what 


you poſſeſs ; and do what you do; that is, re- 


Net upon a clear, unblotted, acquitting Con- 


ſcience, and feed upon the ineffable Com- 
forts of the Memorial of a conquered Tempta- 


tion; without the Danger of returning to 


the 7 Hal. And this (Sir) ] account the 
greateſt Felicity that you can enjoy, and 


7 therefore the e that he can deſire, 


who 16 


WG Yours in all Obſeryance, 
Chr. Ch. 25. of T7 | 


Robert South. 


_ Marruzw ¾ 


Marrnzw X. 33. mY 


But whoſoever ſhall deny. me. 


before Men, him will I deny 
before my Father which i ts 
in Heaven. a. 


3 97 55 8 919 great comprehenſive Goſ⸗ 


N ES: > ſo the grand Goſpel Sin that 
Kay confronts it, is the Denial of 
Chriſt. Theſe Two are both 
the commanding and the dividing Princi- 


ples of all our Actions: For whoſoever acts 
in Oppoſition to one, does it always in be- 


half of the other. None ever oppoſed Chriſt, 
but it was to gratify Self: None ever re- 
nounced the Intereſt of Self, but from a pre- 


vailing Love to the Intereſt of Chriſt. The 


Subject I have here pitched upon, may ſeem 
improper in thele Times, and in this Place, 
where the Number of Profeſſors, and of Men, 


is the lame; where the Cauſe and Intereſt of 
G 2 „ 


| SEV pel- Duty is the Denial of Self, 


* 
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| Chriſt has been ſo cried up; and Chris 


| Perſonal Reign and Kingdom fo called for, 
and expected. But ſince it has been till 


preached up, but acted down; and dealt 


with, as the Eagle in the Fable did with the 


Oiſter, carrying it up on high, that by let- 
ting it fall he might daſh it in Pieces. I. 
ſay, ſince Chriſt muſt reign, but bis Truths 


be made to ſerve ; I ſuppoſe it is but Reaſon 


to diſtinguiſh between Profeſſion and Pre- ; 


| tence; and to conclude, that Men's preſent 


Crying, Hail King, and Bending the Knee 
to Chriſt, are only in order to his future Cru- 


cifixion. 


For the Diſcovery of the Senſe of the 
Words, I ſhall enquire into their Occaſion. 
From the very Beginning of the Chapter we 
have Chriſt conſulting the Propagation of the 


Goſpel ; and in order to it (being the only 


Way that he knew to effect it) ſending forth 
a Miniſtry; and giving them a Commiſſion, 


together with Inſtructions for the Execution 
of it. He would haye them fully acquaint- 


ed with the Nature and Extent of their Of. 
fice; and ſo he joins Commiſſion with In- 
ſtruction; by one he conveys Power, by the 
other Knowledge. Suppoſing ( conceive ) 
__ upon ſuch an Undertaking, the more 
Lan 
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| Learned his Miniſters were, they would prove 
never the leſs * Faithful. 


. + the Parliament, 


And thus having fitted — it being put 70 
1 ote whether they 
them, and ſtript them of e 2. 


all manner of Defence, courage a Godly an 
V. 9. He ſends them forth F uefa. oy 
amongſt Wolves: A hard 2 a Vote paſſed 
Expedition, you will 55 05 e . 
to go amongſt Wolves; nn A 505 
but yet much harder to convert them into 
Sheep; and no leſs hard even to diſcern 
ſome of them, poſſibly being under Sheeps 
Cloathing; and ſo by the Advantage of that 
| Dreſs, ſooner felt than diſcovered : Pro- 
bably alſo ſuch, as had both the Properties of 
Wolves, that is, they could whine and how], 
as well as bite and deyour. But that they 
might not go altogether naked among their 
Enemies, the only Armour that Chriſt al- 
| lows them, is Prudence and Innocence; Be 
ye wiſe as Serpents, but harmleſs 25 Dover, 
V. 16. Weapons not at all offenſive, yet moſt 
ſuitable ro their Warfare, whoſe greateſt En- . 
counters were to be Exhortations, and whoſe 
only Conqueſt, Eſcape. Innocence is the beſt 
Caution, and we may unite the Expreſſion, 4 
to be wiſe as a Serpent, is to be harmleſs ar 
a Dove. Innocence is like poliſh'd Armour; Y 
| G 3 7 
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it adorns, and it defends. In ſum, he telis 
them, that the Oppoſition they ſhould meet 


With, was the greateſt imaginable, from V. 16. 


to 26. But in the enſuing Verſes he pro- 


miſes them an . equal Proportion of Af: 


ſiſtance; and, as if it were not an Argu- 


ment of Force enough to out- weigh the fore- 
mentioned Diſcouragements, he caſts into 
the Balance the Promiſe of a Reward to ſuch 


as ſhould execute, and of Puniſhment to ſuch 
as. ſhould negle& their Commiſſion : The 


Reward i in the former Verſe, //ho/oever ſhall. 
: confe e/s me before Men, &c. the Puniſhment 


in this, But whoſoever ſhall deny, &c. As if 


by way of Pre- occupation, he ſhould have 
ſaid, Well; here you ſee your Commiſſion ; | 
: this is your Duty, theſe are your Diſcour age- 
5 ments: : Never ſeek for Shifts and Evaſions 
from worldly Afflictions; this is your Re- 

Ward, if you perform it; this is 5 your Doom, 
if. you decline it. 


As for the Explication of the Words, they 


are. clear and caly ; and their Originals in 


the, Greek are of ſingle Signification, with- 
ont any Ambiguity ; and therefore I ſhall 
not trouble you, by propoſing how they run 


in this, or that Edition; or ſtraining for an 


Interpretation where there is no Difficulry, 
| | | . or 
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or Diſtinction where there is no difference. 
The only Expoſition that I ſhall give of them, 
will be to compare them to other parallel 
Scriptures, and peculiarly to- that in Mark 
viii. 38. Whoſdever therefore Jhall be aſha- 
med of me and of my Words, in this adulte- 
rous and ſinful Generation, of him alſo ſhall 
the Son of Man be aſhamed, when he cometh. 
in the Glory of his Father, with the holy 
Angels. Theſe Words are a Comment * | 
my Text. 
I. What is here in the Text called a de- 
nying of Chriſt, is there termed a being aſha- 
med of Him, that is, in thoſe Words the 
| Cauſe is expreſſed, and here the Effect; for 
therefore we deny a Thing, becauſe we are 
aſhamed of it. Firſt, Peter is aſhamed of 
_ Chriſt, then he denies him. ; 
2. What is here termed a ng of . 
Chriſt, is there called a being aſhamed of 
Chriſt and his Words : Chriſt's Truths are his 
ſecond Self. And he that offers a Contempt 
to a King's Letters or Edicts, virtually af- 
fronts the King ; ; ir ſtrikes his Words, but it 
rebounds upon his Perſon. 
3. What is here ſaid, before Men, is PAL 
phraſed, in this adulterous and ſinful Gene- 
Tarton. Theſe Wor ds import the Hindrance | 
5 * 4 1 5 of 
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of the Duty enjoined; which therefore is 
here purpoſely enforced with a Non-obſtante 
to all Oppoſition. The Term adulterous, I 
conceive, may chiefly relate to the Fews, | 
who being nationally eſpouſed to God by 3 
Covenant, every Sin of theirs was in a pecu- 
liar manner ſpiritual Adultery. = 
4. What is here ſaid, 7 will deny him be- 
fore my Father, is there et: Twill be 
aſhamed of him before my Father and his holy 
Angels; that is, when he ſhall come to Judg- 
ment, when revenging Juſtice ſhall come 1 
Pomp, attended with the glorious Retinue 
of all the Hoſt of Heaven. In ſhort, the 
0 Sentence pronounced declares the Judgment, 

5 the Solemnity of it the Terrour. — 
From the Words We max deduce theſe 
Obſervations. _ | 
I. We ſhall find 8 Motives ad T; emp 

tations from Men, to draw us to a Denial W 
Chrift. DN F 
II. No Terrors, or - Sollicitations from Men, 
| though never ſo great, can warrant or excuſe 
ſuch a Denial. 
III. 2% dew Chriſt's Wards, zs to a 


Chriſt. 


But ſince theſe 8 are tha im- 
plied, than expreſſed | in the Words, I ſhall 
wave. 
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waye them, and inſtead of deducing a Do- 
Qrine diſtinct from the Words, proſecute the 
Words themſelves under this doctrinal Pa- 
raphraſe. 
. ho ſoe ver fall deny, diſvon, or be aſha- 
med of either the Perſon, or Truths of 
FJeſus Chriſt, for any Fear or Favour of 
Man, ſhall with ſhame be difſowned, and 
eternally rejected by him at the dread. 
ful Judgment of the great Day. 

The Diſcuſſion of this ſhall lie in theſe | 
| Thins ; 5 
I. To ſhew, how many Ways Chriſt and 
his Truths may be denied; and what is the 
Denial here chiefly rend. 

II. To ſhew, what are <6 Cauſes that 
induce Men to a Denial of Chriſt and his 
Truths. 

Ill. To ſhew, how far a Man may conſult 
his Safety in Time of Perſecution, without 
deny ing Chriſt. 

IV. To ſhew, what is imported i in n Chriſt's 
denying us before his Father in Heaven. 
V. To apply all to the preſent Occaſion. 
But before I enter upon theſe, I muſt brief: 
ly premiſe this, that though the Text and 
the Doctrine run peremptory and abſolute, 
WW boſoever denies C ber it, ſhall aſſuredly be de- 
4 nied 
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o by him; yet ſill there is a tacit Con- 
dition in the Words ſuppoſed, unleſs Repen- 
tance intervene, For this and many other 
| Scriptures, though as to their formal Terms 
they are abſolute, yet as to their Senſe they 
are conditional. God in Mercy has fo fra- 
med, and remper'd his Word, that we have, for 
the moſt part, a Reſerye of Mercy wrapp'd 
up in a Curſe. And the very firſt Judgment 
that was pronounced upon fallen Man, was 
with the Allay of a Promiſe. Whereſoever 
we find a Curſe to the Guilty expreſſed, in 

the ſame Words Mercy to the Penitent is ſtill 
underſtood. This premiſed, I come now to 
_ diſcuſs the firſt Thing, viz. How many Ways 
_ Chriſt and his Truths may be denied, Sc. 
Here, firſt in general I aſſert, that we may 
deny him in all thoſe Acts that are capable 
of being morally Good or Evil; thoſe are 
the proper Scene in which we act our Con- 
feſſions or Denials of Him. Accordingly 
therefore all Ways of denying Chriſt 1 Wall 
compriſe under theſe three. 
4. We may deny Him and his Truths by 
! an erroneous, heretical Judgment. I know 
it is doubted whether a bare Error in Judg- 
ment can condemn: But ſince Truths abſo- 
| lutely neceſſary to Salvation, are fo clearly 
5 reycaled, D 
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revealed, that we cannot err in them, unleſs. 
we be notoriouſly wanting to our ſelves; 
| herein the Fault of the Judgment is reſolved 
into a precedent Default in the Will; and fo 
the Caſe is put out of Doubt. But here it 
may be replied, are not Truths of abſolute 
and fundamental Neceſſity, very diſputable; 
as the Deity of Chriſt, the Trinity of Per- 
ſons? If they are not in themſelves diſpu- 
table, why are they ſo much diſputed? In- 
deed, I believe, if we trace theſe Diſputes to 
their original Cauſe, we ſhall find, that they 
never ſprung from a Reluctancy in Reaſon 
to embrace them. For this Reaſon it ſelf 
dictates, as moſt rational, to aſſent to any 
thing, though ſeemingly contrary to Rea- 
ſon, if it is revealed by God, and we are cer- 
tain of the Revelation. Theſe two ſuppo- 
ſed, theſe Diſputes muſt needs ariſe only 
from Curioſity and Singularity; and theſe 
are Faults of a diſeaſed Will. But ſome will 
farther demand in Behalf of theſe Men, whe- 
ther ſuch as aſſent to every Word in Scrip- 
ture, (for ſo will thoſe that deny the natu- 
ral Deity of Chriſt and the Spirit) can be 
yet faid in Doctrinals ro deny Chriſt? To 
this anſwer, ſince Words abſtracted from 
their proper Senſe 406 Sigoificariog, loſe the 
Nature 
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5 1 of Words, and are only equivocally | 
ſo called; inaſmuch as the Perſons we ſpeak 


of, take them thus, and derive the Letter 
from Chriſt, bur the Signification from them- - 
ſelves, they cannot be ſaid properly to aſſent 
ſo much as to the Words of the Scripture. 
And ſo their Caſe alſo is clear. But yet 


more fully ro ſtate the Matter, how far a 
Denial of Chriſt in Belief and Judgment is 
damnable: We will propoſe the Queſtion, 
| Whether thoſe who hold the Fundamentals 


of Faith, may deny Chriſt damnably, in re- 


ſpect of thoſe Superſtructures, and Conſe- 
' quences that ariſe from them? I anſwer in 


brief, by fundamental Truths are underſtood, 
(1.) Either ſuch, without the Belief of which 


we cannot be ſaved: Or, (2.) Such, the Be- 
lief of which is ſufficient to fave : If the Que- 
ſtion be propoled of Fundamentals in this 
latter Senſe, it contains its own Anſwer; 
for where a Man believes thoſe Truths, the 
Belief of which is ſufficient to fave, there the 


Disbelief or Denial of their Conſequences 


cannot damn. But what, and how many theſe 
Fundamentals are, it will then be agreed up- 
on, when all Sects, Opinions and Perſuaſi- 
ons do unite and conſent. 2%, If we {peak 


of Fundamentals i in the former Senſe, as they 


n are 
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are only Truths, without which we cannot 


be faved: It is manifeſt that we may be- 
lieve them, and yet be damned for Deny- 


ing their Conſequences : For that which is 
only a Condition, without which we can- 

not be ſaved; is not therefore a Cauſe ſuffi- 
| cient to ſave: Much more is required to 


the latter, than to the former. I conclude 
therefore, that to deny Chriſt in our Judg- 
ment, will condemn, and this concerns the 


Learned: Chriſt demands the Homage of 


your Underſtanding : He will have your Rea- 


ſon bend to him, you muſt put your Heads 


under his Feet. And we know, that here- 
tofore, he who had the Leproſy in this Part, 


was to be pronounced utterly unclean. A 
poyſoned Reaſon, an infected Judgment is 
Chriſt's greateſt Enemy. And an Error in 


the Judgment, is like an Impoſtume in the 
Head, which is always noiſome, and fre- 
quently mortal. 


. We, may deny Chriſt verbally , , and 
by oral Expreſſions. Now our Words are 
the Interpreters of our Hearts, the Tran- 
ſcript of the Judgment, with ſome farther 
Addition of Good or Evil. He that inter- 


prets, uſually enlarges. What our Judg- 


ment whiſpers in ſecret, theſe proclaim up- 
5 | . ; | | 8 : on 
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on the Honſe-rop. To deny Chriſt in the 
former, imports Enmity; but in theſe, open 
Defiance. Chriſt's Paſſion is renewed in both: 
He that miſ-judges of him, condemns him; 
but he that blaſphemes him, ſpits in his 
Face. Thus the Jews and the Phariſees de- 
nyed Chriſt. Ve know that this Man is a 

Linner, John ix. 24. And a Decerver, Matt. 
xXxvii. 63. And he caffe out Devils by. the 
Prince of Devils, Matt. xii. 24. And thus 
_ Chriſt is daily denyed, in many Blaſphemies 
printed and divulged, and many horrid O- 
pinions vented againſt the Truth. The 
Schools diſpute whether in Morals the ex- 
ternal Action ſuperadds any Thing of Good 
or Evil to the internal elicit Act of the Will: 


But certainly the Enmity of our Judgments 


is wrought up to an high Pitch, before it 
rages in an open Denial. And it is a Sign 
that it is grown too big for the Heart, when 
it ſeeks for Vent in our Words. Blaſphe- 
my uttered is Error heighten'd with Impu- 
dence. It is Sin ſcorning a Concealment, 
not only committed but defended. He 
that denies Chriſt in his Judgment, ſins, 
but he that ſpeaks his Denial, vouches and 
owns his Sin: And fo, by publiſhing it, 
does what in him lies, to make it Univer- 
{al, 
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al, and by Writing ir to eſtabliſh it Eter- 
nal. There is another way of Denying 


Chriſt with our Mouths, which is Negative: 
That is, when we do not acknowledge and 


confeſs Him: But of this I ſhall have Occa- . 


ſion to treat under the e of the TAK, 
generat Head.” | 
3. We may deny Chriſt in our F Actions 
and Practice; ; and theſe {ſpeak much loud- 
er than our Tongues. To have an Or- 
thodox Belief, and a true Profeſſion, con- 
curring with a bad Life, is only ro deny 
Chriſt with a greater Solemnity. Belief 
and Profeſſion will ſpeak thee a Chriſtian | 
but very faintly , When thy Converſation 
proclaims thee an Infidel. Many, while 


5 they have preached Chriſt in their Sermons, 
have read a Lecture of Atheiſm in theit 


Practice. We have many here who ſpeak 
of Godlineſs , Mortification and Self-denial ; 
but if theſe are ſo, what means the Bleat- 
ing of the Sheep, and the Lowing of the 
' Oxen, the Noiſe of their ordinary Sins, and 
the Cry of their great Ones? If Godly, 
why do they wallow and ſteep in all the 
Carnalities of the World, under Pretence of 

Chbriſtian Liberty? Why do they make Re- 

5 ligion ridiculous dy eng to Prophecy , 


and 
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8 N their Prophecies 


A noted Independent 7 


Divine, uuben Ol. Crom- 


well was ſick, of which 


Sithneſs he died, declared 


tbat God had revealed zo 
him that he ſhould reco- 
ver and live 30 Tears 
longer, for that God had 
raiſed him up for a Work 
which could not be done 


iu leſs Time. But Oli- 
ver's Death being pub- 
liſhed two Days after, 


the ſaid Divine publickly 


in Prayer expoſtulated 


with God the Defeat of 


his Prophecy, in theſe 
Words: Lord, thou haſt 


rove Deluſi- 
ons, why o they * blaſ-, 
pheme ? - If ſuch are Self. 
denyers, what means the 
Griping, the Prejudice, the 


Covetouſneſs, and the Pla- 


ralities preached againſt, 


and retained, and the Ar- 
bitrary Government of 


Many? When ſuch Men 


— of Self-denial and 
| Humility , 


, I cannot but 
think of Sexeca, who prai- 
ſed Poverty, and that ve. 


theſe deſire Men to be humble, 
may domineer without Oppoſition. 
is an caſy Matter ro commend ow 5 
when there is no Danger of any Tryal, 
extoll Humility in the midſt of Honours, to 


lyed unto us; yea, thou 
| haſt lyed i unto us. = lafely , in rhe midſt of 


his Riches and Gardens ; 


and even herd hb. World to throw a- 


way their Gold, perhaps (as one well 


conjectures) that he might gather it up: So 
that they 


Bar it 


begin a Faſt after | Din- 
} Very credibly ve. ner. But, O how Chriſt 


ported to Wk been done 
8 an Independent Con- will deal with ſuch Per- 0 


See at . 


ſons, when He mall draw 
forth 
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forth all their Actions bare and ſtript from this 
deceiving Veil of their heayenly Speeches! 
He will then ſay, it was not your fad Coun- 
tenance, nor your hypocritical Groaning, by 
which you did cither confeſs or honour 
me: Bur your Worldlinels, your Luxury, 
your ſiniſter partial Dealing; theſe have de- 
nicd me, theſe have wounded me, theſe have 
gone to my Heart; theſe have cauſed the 
Weak to ſthmble, and the Profane to blaſ- 
pheme; theſe have offended the one, and 
| hardned the other. You have indeed ſpoke 
me fair, you have ſaluted me with your Lips, 
but even then you betray'd me. Depart 
from me therefore you Profeſſors of Holi- 
nels, but you Workers of Iniquity. 
And thus having ſhewn the three Ways by 
which Chriſt may be denied, it may now be 
demanded, which is the Denial here intended 
in the Words. | 
An fever. (.) I conceive if the Words are 
taken as they were particularly and perſo- 
nally directed to the Apoſtles upon the Oc- 
caſion of their Miſſion to preach the Goſpel, 
ſo rhe Denial of him was the not Acknow- 
ledgment of the Deity or Godhead of Chriſt ; 
and the Reaſon to prove, that this was then 
principally intended, is this; becauſe this 
%, *: my H Was 
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was the Truth in thoſe Days chiefly oppo- 
ſed, and moſt disbelieved; as appears, be- 


cauſe Chriſt and the Apoſtles did moſt ear- 


neſtly inculcate the Belief of this, and accep- 


ted Men upon the bare Acknowledgment of 
this, and Baptiſm was adminiſtred to ſuch as 
did but profeſs this, Acls viii. 37, 38. And 
indeed, as this one Aphoriſm, Jeſus Chriſt i 2 
the Son of God, is virtually and eminently 
the whole Goſpel; fo, to confeſs or deny it, 
is virtually to embrace or reject the whole 


Round and Series of Goſpel Truths. For 


he that acknowledges Chriſt to be the Son 
of God, by the fame does conſequentially 
acknowledge, that he is to be believed and 
obeyed, in whatſoever he does enjoin and 
deliver to the Sons of Men: And therefore 
that we are to repent, and believe, and reſt 
upon him for Salyation, and to deny our 
ſelves: And within the Compals of this is 
included whatſoever is called Go/pet, 

As for the Manner of our denying the 
Deiry of Chriſt here prohibited, 1 conceive, 
it was by Words and oral Expreſſions ver- 
bally to deny, and diſ-acknowledge it. This 
T ground upon theſe Reaſons : 


1* Becauſe it was ſuch a Denial as was be- 


fore Men, and therefore conſiſted in open 
Roms, Profeſ- 5 
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' Profeſſion © for a Denial in Judgment and Pra- 
ice, as ſuch, is not always before Men. 
24y, Becauſe it was ſuch a Denial or Con- . 
feſſion of him as would appear in Preaching: | 
Bat this is et in Words and verbal 
Profeſſion. B 
But now, (2.) it we rake the Words, as 
they are a general Precept equally relating 
to all Times, and to all Perſons, though de- 
livered only upon a particular Occaſion to 
the Apoſtles, (as I ſuppole they are to be un- 
derſtood;) fo I think they comprehend all the 
three Ways mentioned of confeſſing or deny- 
ing Chriſt : Bur principally in reſpect of Pra- 
Qice; and that 16. Becauſe by this he is moſt 
| honoured or diſhonoured. 2%. Becauſe with- 
out this the other two cannot ſave. 30%. Be- 
cauſe thoſe who are ready enough to 1 
him both in Judgment and Profeſſion, are 
for the moſt part very prone to deny him 
ſhamefully in their Doings. . 

Pals we now to a ſecond Thing, Vis. to 
ſhew, 

II. What are the Cauſes inducing Men to 
deny Chriſt in his Truths. I ſhall Popes 
three. 

A The ſeeminty ſuppoſed Abſurdity of ma- 
ny Truths: a Upon this Foundation Hereſy 
1 * always 
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always builds. The Heathens derided the 


Chriſtians, that ſtill they required and preſ- 


ſed Belief; and well they might (ſay they) 
ſince the Articles of their Religion are fo ab- 
ſurd, that upon Principles of Science they 
can never win Aſſent. It is eaſy to draw it 
forth and demonſtrate, how upon this Score 
the chief Hereſies, that now are ſaid to trou- 
ble the Church, do oppoſe and deny the moſt 


important Truths in Divinity. As firſt, hear 


the Denier of the Deity, and Satisfaction of 
Chriſt. What (ſays he) can the fame Per- 
ſon be God and Man? The Creature and the 
Creator? Can we aſcribe ſuch Attributes to 
the ſame Thing, whereof one implies a Ne- 
gation and a Contradiction of the other? Can 


he be alſo finite and infinite, when to be fi- 
gite is not to be infinite, and to be infinite 


not to be finite? And when we diſtinguiſh 


between the Perſon and the Nature, was not 


that Diſtinction an Invention of the Schools, 
layouring rather of Metaphyſicks, than Di- 
vinity ? If we fay, that he muſt have been 
God, becauſe he was to mediate between us 


and God, by the ſame Reaſon they will re- 


_ ply, we ſhould need a Mediator between us 
and Chriſt, who is equally God, equally of- 


iended. Then for his Satisfaction, they will 
demand 


8 
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demand to whom this Satisfaction is paid? 2 
If to God, then God pays a Price to himſelf: 
And what is it elſe to require and need no 
Satisfaction, than for one to ſatisfy himſelf ? 
Next comes in the Denier of the Decrees and 
Free Grace of God. What (ſays he) ſhall we 
exhort, admoniſh, and intreat the Saints to 
beware of falling away finally, and at the 
ſame time aſſert, that it is impoſſible for them 
ſo to fall? What, ſhall we erect two contra- 
dictory Wills in God, or place two Contra- 
dictories in the ſame Will? And make the 
Will of his Purpoſe and Intention run coun- 
ter to the Will of his Approbation ? Hear an- 
other concerning the Scripture and Juſtifica- 
tion. What, (ſays the Romaniſt) rely in 
Matters of Faith upon a private Spirit? How 
do you know this is the Senſe of ſuch a Scrip- 
ture? Why, by the Spirit. But how will 
you try that Spirit to be of God ? Why, by 
the Scripture : This he explodes as a Circle; 
and ſo derides it. Then for Juſtification. - 
How are you juſtified by an imputed Righte- 
ouſneſs? Is it yours before it is imputed, or 
not? If not, (as we mult fay) is this to be 
juſtified to haye that accounted yours, that 
is not yours? But again, did you ever hear 
of any Man made rich or wiſe by Imputation? > 

. 
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Why then righteous or, juſt ? Now theſe 
ſeeming Paradoxes, attending Goſpel Truths, 
cauſe Men of weak, prejudiced Intellectuals 
to deny them, and in them, Chriſt; being 
aſhamed to own Faith fo much (as they think) 
to the Diſparagement of their Reaſon. | 
28᷑. The ſecond Thing cauſing Men to deny 
the Truths of Chriſt, is their Unprofitable- 
neſs. And no Wonder, if here Men forſake 
the Truth, and aſſert Intereſt. To be pious 
is the way to be poor. Truth ſtill gives its 
Followers its own Badge and Livery, a de- 
ſpiſed Nakedneſs. It is hard to maintain the 
Truth, but much harder to be maintained by 
it: Could it ever yet feed, cloath, or defend 
its Aſſertors? Did ever any Man quench his 
Thirſt, or ſatisfy his Hunger with a Notion? 
Did ever any one live upon Propoſitions? 
The Teſtimony of Brutus concerning Vir- 
tue, is the Apprehenſion of moſt, concerning 
Truth: That it is a Name, but Lives and 
Eſtates are Things, and therefore not to be 
thrown away upon Words. That we are 
neither to worſhip or cringe to any Thing 
under the Deity, is a Truth too ſtrict for a 
Naaman : He can be content to worſhip the 
true God, but then it muſt be in the Houle 
Rimmon: The Reaſon was implied in his 
| _Condi- 
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Condition, he was Captain of the Hoſt, and 


therefore he thought ir Reaſon good to bow 


to Rimmon, rather than endanger his Place: 


Better bow than break. Indeed ſometimes 
Providence caſts Things fo, that Truth and 


Intereſt lie the fame Way: And, when it is 
wrapt up in this Coyering, Men can be con- 


tent to follow it, to preſs hard after it, but 
it is, as we purſue ſome Beaſts, only for 
their Skins: Take off the Covering, and 


though Men obtain the Truth, they would 


lament the Loſs of that: As Jacob wept and 
mourned over the torn Coat, when JſEp 


Was alive. It is incredible to conſider how 
Intereſt out- weighs Truth. If a Thing in 
itſelf be doubtful, let it make for Intereſt, 


| and it ſhall be raiſed at leaſt into probable ; 
and if a Truth be certain, and thwart Inte- 


reſt, it will quickly fetch it down to but a 


Probability: Nay, if it does not carry with 


it an impregnable Evidence, it will go near 
to debaſe it to a downright Falfity. How 
much Intereſt caſts the Balance in Caſes du- 
bious, I could give ſundry Inſtances: Let 
one ſuffice: And that concerning the Unlaw- 
fulneſs of Uſury. Moſt of the learned Men 


in the World ſucceſſively, both Heathen and 
Chriſtian, do aſſert the Taking of Uſe to be 
H 4 utterly 


x4 


"1 
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utterly unlawful ; yet the Divines of the Re- 
formed Church beyond the Seas, though 


moſt ſevere and rigid in other Things, do 


generally affirm it to be lawful. That the 
Caſe is doubtful, and may be diſputed with 


- plauſible Arguments on either fide, we may 
well grant: But what then is the Reaſon, that 
makes theſe Divines ſo unanimouſly concur 


in this Opinion? Indeed I ſhall not affirm 
this to be the Reaſon, but it may ſeem ſo to 


many: That they receive their Salaries by 
way of Penſion, in preſent ready Money, 
and ſo have no other way to improve them; 
ſo that it may be ſuſpected, that the Change 


of their Salary, would be the ſtrongeſt Ar- 
gument to change their Opinion. The Truth 


is, Intereſt is the grand Wheel and Spring 
that moves the whole Univerſe. Let Chriſt 
and Truth ſay what they will, if Intereſt will 
have it, Gain muſt be Godlineſs: If Enthu- 


ſiaſm is in Requeſt, Learning muſt be incon- 


ſiſtent with Grace. If Pay grows ſhort, the 


Univerſity Maintenance muſt be too great. 


Rather than Pilate will be counted Cæſar's 


Enemy, he will pronounce Chriſt innocent 
one Hour, and condemn him the next. How 


Chriſt is made to truckle under the World, 
and how his Truhe are denied and ſhuffled 


with 


would be by Induction and Example. But as it 
is the moſt clear, ſo here it would be the moſt 
unpleaſing: Wherefore I ſhall pals this over, 
ſince the World is now ſo peccant upon this 
Account, that I am afraid Thſtances would be 


miſtaken for /nveftives. 
3. The third Cauſe inducing Men to te. 


ny Chriſt in his Truths, is their apparent 


Danger. To confeſs Chriſt, is the ready 


way to be caſt out of the Synagogue. The 
Church is a Place of Graves, as well as of 
Worſhip and Profeſſion. ' To be reſolute in 
a good Canſe, is to bring upon our ſelves 


the puniſhments due to a bad. Truth in- 


decd is a Poſſeſſion of the higheſt Value, and 
therefore it muſt needs expoſe the Owner to 


\ 
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with for Profit and Pelf, the cleareſt Proof 


much Danger. Chriſt is ſometimes pleaſed 


to make the Profeſſion of himſelf 27 and 
a Man cannot buy the Truth, but he muſt 


pay down his Life and his deareſt Blood for 


it. Chriſtianity marks a Man out for De- 


ſtruction ; and Chriſt ſometimes chalks out 


ſuch a Way to Salvation, as ſhall verify his 


own Saying, He that will ſave his Life ſhall 
loſe it. The firſt Ages of the Church had a 
more abundant Experience of this: What 


Paul and the reſt Pres by their Preach- 


ing, 


aq o Intereſt De poſed. 


they watered with Blood. We 
2 their Uſage was ſuch, as Chriſt fore- 
told, he ſent them to Wolves, and the com- 
mon Courſe then was Chriſtianos ad Leones. 
For a Man to give his Name to Chriſtianity 
in thoſe. Days was to liſt himſelf a Martyr, 
and to bid Farewell not only to the Plea- 
ſures, bur alſo to the Hopes of this Life. 
Neither was it a ſingle Death only that then 
attended this Profeſſion, but the Terror and 
Sharpneſs of it was redoubled in the Man- 
ner and Circumſtance. They had Perſecu- 
tors, whoſe Invention was as great as their 
Cruelty. Wit and Malice conſpired to find 
out ſach Tortures, ſuch Deaths, and thoſe of 
ſuch incredible Anguiſn, that only the Man- 
ner of Dying was the Puniſhment, Death it- 
ſelf the Deliverance, To be a Martyr ſigni- 
fies only to witneſs the Truth of Chriſt, but 
the Witneſſing of the Truth was then fo ge- 
nerally attended with this Event, that Mar- 
Zyrdom now ſignifies not only to witneſs, 
but ro witneſs by Death. The Word be- 
ſides its own Signification importing their 
Practice. And ſince Chriſtians have been 
freed from Heathens, Chriſtians themſelves 
have turned Perſecutors. Since Rome from 
Heathen was. turned Chriſtian „it has im- 
proved 
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proved its Perſecution into an Inquiſition. 
Now, when Chriſt and Truth are upon theſe 
Terms, that Men cannot confeſs him, but 
upon Pain of Death, the Reaſon of their A- 
poſtaſy and Denial is clear; Men will be 
wiſe and leave Truth and Miſery to ſuch as 
love it, they are reſolved to be Cunning, let 
others run the Hazard of being Sincere. If 
they muſt be good at ſo high a Rate, they 
know they may be ſafe at a cheaper. Si ne. 
gare ſuſficiat, quis erit Nocens? If to deny 
Chriſt will fave them, the Truth {ball ne- 
ver make them Guilty. Let Chriſt and his 
Flock lie open, and expoſed to all Weather 
of Perſecution, Foxes will be ſure to have 
Holes. And if it comes to this, that they 
muſt either renounce their Religion, deny and 
blaſpheme Chriſt, or forfeit their Lives to the 
Fire or the Sword, it is but inverting Job's 
Wife's Advice, Curſe God, and live. 
III. We proceed now to the third Thing, 
which is to ſhew, how far a Man may con- 
ſult his Safety, Sc. 
This he may do two Ways K e 
1. By withdrawing his Perſon. Martyr- 
dom is an heroick Act of Faith. An At- 
chievement beyond an ordinary Pitch of it; 
to you, " the Spirit it is given 10 ſi Pur 
Phil. 
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Phil. i. 29. It is a peculiar additional Gift: 
It is a diſtinguiſhing Excellency of Degree, 
not an eſſential Conſequent of its Nature. 
Be ye harmleſs as Doves, lays Chriſt, and it 
is as Natural to them to take Flight upon 
Danger, as to be Innocent: Let every Man 
throughly conſult the Temper of his Faith, 
and weigh his Courage with his Fears, his 
| Weaknels and his Reſolutions rogether, and 
take the Meaſure of both, and ſee which 
preponderates; and if his Spirit faints, if 
his Heart miſgives and melts at the very 
' Thoughts of the Fire, let him fly and ſecure 
his own Soul, and Chriſt's Honour. Non 
negat Chriſtum fugiendo, qui ideò fugit ne 
_ neget : He does not deny Chriſt by Flying, 
who therefore flies that he may not deny 
him. Nay, he does not ſo much decline, as 
rather change his Martyrdom : : He flies from 


the Flame, but repairs to a Deſert; to Po 


verty and Hunger in a Wilderneſs. Where- 
as, if he would diſpenſe with his Conſci- 
ence, and deny his Lord, or ſwallow down 
two or three Contradictory Oaths, he ſhould 
neither fear the one, nor be forced to the 
Fa Fre 
. 1 his judgment. A Man 
ſometimes is no more bound to ſpeak , than 
$I 90 
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to deſtroy himſelf; and as Nature abhors 
this; ſo Religion does not command that. In 
. the Times of the Primitive Church, when 
the Chriſtians dwelt amongſt Heathens, it is 
. reported of a certain Maid, how ſhe came 
from her Father's Houſe, to one of the Tri- 
|  bunals of the Gentiles, and declared herſelf 
a Chriſtian, ſpit in the Judge's Face, and ſo 
provoked him to cauſe her to be executed. 
But will any ſay, that this was to confeſs 
Chriſt, ordie a Martyr? He that, uncalled 
for, uncompelled, comes and proclaims a 
perſecuted Truth, for which he is ſurely to 
die, only dies a Confeſſor of his own Folly, 
and a Sacrifice to' his own Raſhneſs. Mar. 
tyrdom is ſtampt ſuch only by God's: Com- 
mand; and he that ventures upon it with- 
out a Call, muſt endure it without a Re- 
ward: Chriſt will ay, Who required this at 
your Hands? His Goſpel does not dictate 
Imprudence: No Evangelical Precept juſtles 
. out that of a lawful Self- Preſervation. He 
therefore that thus throws himſelf upon the 
Sword, runs to Heaven before he is ſent for; 
| Where though perhaps Chriſt may in Mercy 


receive the Man, yet he will be ſure to > dif- EY 
own the Martyr. 


And 
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And thus much concerning thoſe lawful 
Ways of Securing ourſelves in Time of Per- 
ſecution; Not, as if theſe were alway law- 
ful : For ſometimes a Man is bound to con- 
feſs Chriſt openly, though he dies for it; 
and to conceal a Truth, is to deny it. But 
now, to ſhew when it is our Duty , and 
when unlawful to take theſe Courſes, by 
ſome general Rule of a perpetual, never- 
failing Truth, none ever would yet preſume: 
For, as Ariſtotle ſays, We are not to expett 
Demonſtration in Ethicks, or Politicks, nor 
10 build certain Rules upon the Contingency 


1 humane Atfions: So, inaſmuch as our 


Flying from Perſecution, our Confeſſing, or 
Conccaling perſecuted Truths, vary and 
change their very Nature, according to dif- 

ferent Circumſtances of Time, Place, and 

Perſons, we cannot limit their Directions 
within any one univerfal Precept: You will 
ſay then, how ſhall we know when to con- 
feſs, when to conceal a Truth? when to 
wait for, when to decline Perſecution? In- 
deed, the only way that I think can be pre- 


ſeribed in this Caſe, is to be earneſt, and 


importunate with God in Prayer for ſpecial 

Direction: And it is not to be imagined, 

that he, Who is both Kirbful and merciful , 
will 


F- 9 


will leave a ſincere Soul in the Dark upon 
ſuch an Occaſion. But this I ſhall add, that 
the Miniſters of God are not to evade, or 
take Refuge in any of theſe two foremen. 


tioned Ways. They are publick Perſons; 


and good Shepherds muſt then chiefly ſtand 
_ cloſe to the Flock, when the Wolf comes. 
For them to be ſilent in the Cauſe of Chriſt, 
is to renounce it; and to fly, is to deſert ir. 
As for that Place urged in Favour of the 
contrary, in V. 23. V hen they perſecute you 


in this City, flee into another, it proves no- 
thing; for the Precept was particular, and 


concerned only the Apoſtles; and that, but 


for that time in which they were then ſent 
to the Fews, at which time Chriſt kept them 


as a Reſerve for the future: For when after 
his Death they were indifferently ſent both 
to Jews and Gentiles, we find not this Clauſe 
in their Commiſſion, but they were to ſign 
the Truths they preached with their Blood; 


as we know they actually did. And more- 


over, when Chriſt bids them, being perſe- 


cuted in one City fly into another, it was 


not (as Grotius acutely obſerves) that they 


might lie hid, or be ſecure in that City, but 


that there they might preach the Goſpel : 
So that their Flight here was not: to ſecure 
; their 
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their Perſons, but to continue their Buſineſs. 
I conclude therefore, that faithful Miniſters 
are to ſtand and endure the Brunt. A com- 
mon Soldier may fly, when it is the Duty 
of him that holds the Standard to die upon 
the Place. And we have abundant Encou- 
ragement ſo to do. Chriſt has ſeconded 
and ſweeten'd his Command with his Pro- 
miſe: Vea the Thing itſelf is not only our 
Duty, but our Glory. And he, who has 
done this Work, has in the very Work part- 
ly received his Wages. And were it put to 
my Choice, I think I ſhould chuſe rather 
with Spitting and Scorn to be tumbled into 
the Duſt in Blood, bearing Witneſs to any 
known Truth of our dear Lord, now oppoſed 
by the Enthuſiaſts of the preſent Age, than 
by a Denial of thoſe Truths through Blood and 
Perjury wade to a Scepter, and lord it in a 
Throne. And we need not doubt, but Truth, 
however oppreſſed, will have ſome Follow- 
ers, and at length prevail. A Chriſt, though 
crucified, will ariſe: And as it is in the Rev. 
A 3. he M. itneſſes wall propheſ 6; ebene 
1 be in Sackcloth. 5 
IV. Having thus diſpatched che third Thing. 
I proceed to the fourth, which is to ſhew, 


what it is for Chriſt to deny us defore „ 
Father 


[ 


Father in Heaven. Hitherto we have treat- 
ed of Mens Carriage to Chriſt in this World; 
now we will deſcribe his Carriage to them 


in the other, Theſe Words clearly relate to 
the laſt Judgment, and they are a ſummary 
Deſcription of his Proceeding with Men at 


that Day. 

"mo here we will conſider :. 

The Action itſelf, He will deny 1 

— The Circumſtance of the Action, He 
will deny them before bis F. ather, and the 
holy Angels. 

1. Concerning the firſt: Chriſt's 4 
: ing us is otherwiſe expreſſed in Luke 
Xiii. 27. 1 know you not. To know in Scri- 


pture Language is to approve; and ſo, not 
to know, is to reject and condemn. Now, - 


Who knows, how many Woes ate crowded 
into this one Sentence, I will deny him? It 


is (to ſay no more) a compendious Expreſ- 
ſion of Hell, an Eternity of Torments com- 


priſed in a Word: It is condemnation it- 


ſelf, and what is moſt of all, it is Condem- 
nation from the Mouth of a Saviour. O the 
inexpreſſible Horror that will ſeize upon a 
poor Sinner, when he ſtands arraigned at the 
Bar of Divine Juſtice! When he ſhall look 
about and ſee his Accuſer, his Judge, the 


Vor. EEE: I 8 Witneſſes. 
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Witneſſes, all of them his remorſeleſs Advet- 
faries; the Law impleading Mercy, and the 
Goſpel upbraiding him, the Devil his grand 
Accuſer, drawing his Indictment; numbring 
his Sins with the greateſt Exactneſs, and ag- 
gravating them with the cruelleſt Bitterneſs; 
and Conſcience, like a Thouſand Witveſſes, : 
atteſting every Article, flying in his Face, 
and rending his very Heart: And then after 
all. Chriſt, from whom only Mercy could 
be expected, owning the Accuſation. It will 
be Hell enough to hear the Sentence; the 
very Promulgation of the Puniſhment will 
be Part of the Puniſhment, and anticipate 
the Execution. If Peter was fo abaſhed when 
Chriſt gave him a Look after his Denial; if 
there was ſo much dread in his Looks when 
he ſtood as Priſoner, how much greater will 
it be when he ſits as a Judge? If it was fo 
fearful when he looked his Denier into Re- 
pentance, what will it be when he ſhall look 
him into Deſtruction ? Believe it, when we 
| ſhall hear an Accuſation from an 3 5 
our eternal Doom from our Interceſſor, 0 
Will convince us that a Denial of Chriſt is : 
- ſomething more than a few tranſitory Words: 
What Trembling, what Outcries, what Aſto- 
5 niſhment will there be up6n the pronoun- 
6 eing 
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| cing this Sentence! Every Word will come 
upon the Sinner like an Arrow ſtriking 
through his Reins; like Thunder, that is 


heard, and conſumes at the ſame Inſtant. 


Vea, it will be a Denial with Scorn, with 
| raunting Exprobrations; and to be miſera- 
ble without Commileration, is the Height 
of Miſery. He that falls below Piry, can 
fall no lower. Could I give you a lively 


Repreſentation of Guilt and Horror on this 


Hand. and paint out eternal Wrath and de- 
cypher eternal Vengeance on the other, then 
might I ſhew you the Condition of a Sinner 


hearing himſelf denied by Chriſt: And for 
thoſe, whom Chriſt has denied, it will be 


in vain to appeal to the Father, unleſs we : 
can imagine that thoſe, whom Mercy has . 
condemned, Juſtice will abſolye. | 


2. For the Circumſtance, He will deny 


UF before his Father, and the Holy Angels. 
As much as God is more glorious than Man, 
"0 much is it more Glorious to be confeſſed 
before Him, than before Men: And ſo much 
Glory as there is in being confeſſed, ſo much 
Diſhonour there is in being denied. If there 
could be any Room for Comfort after the 
Sentence of Danmation, it would be. this, 


| to be executed N. ſecret, to periſh __— 
590888 = i ES obſerved 
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obſerved. As it is ſome Allay to the Infamy 
of him who died ignominiouſly, to be bu- 
ried privately. But when a Man's Folly 
muſt be ſpread open before the Angels, and 
all his Baſeneſs ript up before thoſe pure Spi- 
rits, this will be a double Hell: To be thruſt 
into utter Darkneſs, only to be puniſhed by 
it. without the Benefit of being concealed. 
When Chriſt ſhall compare himſelf, who 
was denied, and the Thing for which he was 
denied, together, and Parallel his Merits 
with a Luſt, and lay Eternity in the Balance 
with a Trifle, then the Folly of the Sinner's 
Choice ſhall be the greateſt Sting of his De- 
ſtruction. For a Man ſhall not have the Ad- 


. vantage of his former Ignorance and Error, 


dc approve his Sin: Things that appeared - 
1 amiable by the Light of this World, will ap- 


pear of a different odious Hue in the clear 
Diſcoveries of the next: As that which ap- 
pears to be of this Colour by a dim Candle, 
will be found to be of another, look d up- 
on in the Day. So when Chriſt ſhall have 
clear d up Mens Apprehenſions about the 
Value of Things; he will propoſe that wor- 
thy Prize for which he was denied: He will 
huold it up to open View, and call upon Men 
. and Ou”: Behold, look, here 8 the TOs 7 


here 8 


here's that Piece of Dirt, that windy Ap- 


plauſe, that poor tranſitory Pleaſure, that 
contemptible Danger, for which I was diſho- 3 


noured, my Truth diſowned, and for which, 
Life, Eternity, and God Himſelf was ſcorn- 


ed and trampled upon by this Sinner: Judge 
all the World, whether what he ſo deſpiſed 
in the other Life, he deſerves to enjoy in 


this? How will the condemned Sinner then 
crawl forth, and appear in his Filth and 


Shame, before. that undefiled Tribunal, like 


a Toad or a Snake in a King's Preſence- 


Chamber? Nothing ſo irkſome, as to have 
one s. Folly diſplay ed before the Prem: 
one's Impurity before the Pure. And all! 

this, before that Company ſurrounding him, 3 
from which he is neither able to look off. 
nor yet to look upon. A Diſgrace put upon 


2 Man in Company is unſupportable: It is 


heighrened according to the Greatneſs, and 
multiplied according to the Number of the 
Perſons that hear it. And now as this Cir- 2 
cumſtance [before his. Father) fully ſpeaks. 1 
the Shame; ſo likewile it ſpeabs the Danger” 
Jof Chriſt's then denying us. For when the 
1 Accuſation is heard, and the Perſon ſtands 
Convict, God is immediately lifting up his 


2 Hand to ifli che eternal Blow; and when 
EE: . Chriſt 
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Chriſt denies to exhibit a Ranſom, to ſtep 
between the Stroke then coming, and the 
Sinner, it muſt inevitably fall upon him, and 
ſink his guilty Soul into that deep and bot- 
tomleſs Gulph of endleſs Perdition. This 
therefore is kde Sum of Chrilt's deny ing us 
before his Father, vig. unſapporrableSh Shame, 
unavoidable Deſtruction. 
MAES proceed now to the Uſes which may 
be drawn from the Truths delivered. And, 
1. (Right Honourable) not only the pre- 
ſent Gelen but even the Words them- 
ſelves ſeem eminently to addreſs an Exhorta- 
tion to your Honours. As for others not to 
deny Chriſt, is openly to profeſs him; ſo for 
you who are inveſted with Authority, not to 
deny him, is to defend him. Know therefore, 


| that Chriſt does not only deſire, but demand 


your Defence, and that in a double reſpect. 
e reſpect of his Truth. (2z.) Of his 
Members. ED 
. He requires, chat) you mould deſend 
and confeſs him in his Truth. Hereſy is a 
Tare ſometimes not to be pulled up but by 
the civil Magiſtrate. The Word Liberty of 
| Conſcience, is much abuſed for the Docs 
of it, becauſe not well underſtood. Every 
Man 5 have — of Confcience to 
think 
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think and judge as he pleaſes, but not to. 
vent what he pleaſes. The Reafan is, be- 


cauſe Conſcience bounding itſelf within the. 
Thoughts, is of private Concernment, and 
the Cognizance of theſe. belong only. to 


God: But when an Opinion is publiſhed, * 
concerns all that hear it, and the Publick. 
being endamaged by it, it becomes pu- 


niſhable by the Magiſtrate , to whom; the, 


Care of the Publick is intruſted, But there 


is one Truth that concerns both Miniſtry 


and Magiſtracy, and all; which is oppoſed 
by thoſe who affirm, that none ought t go. 


vern upon the Earth, but Chri#t in Perſon 
Abſurdly ; as if the Powers that are, de- 
ſtroyed his; as if a Deputy were not con- 
ſiſtent with a King; as if there were any 


Oppoſition in Subordination. They affirm 


alſo, that the Wicked have no Right 1 to their. 
Eſtates ; -but only the Faithful, that is, them- 


| - ſelves, ought to poſſe ?(s the Earth. And it 
is not to be queſtioned, but when they come 


to explain this Principle, by putting it into 
Execution, there will be but few that have 


Eſtates at preſent, but will be either found, 


or made wicked. I ſhall not be ſo urgent, 


to preſs you to confeſs Chriſt, by aſſerting 


and owning the Truth, contrary to this, ſince | 
#4. Rs 
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it does not only oppoſe Truth, but Proper 


ty; and here to deny Chriſt, would be to 
deny your ſelves in a Senſe, which none is 
like to ne 


Xu: Chriſt requires you to own d 4 


fend him in his Members; and amongſt 
theſe, the Chief of them, and ſuch, as moſt 
fall in your way, the Miniſters; I fay, that 
deſpiſed, abject, 
the Miniſters, whom the World would make 
: Antichriſtian, and fo deprive them of Hea- 


oppreſſed Sort, of Men, 


ven; and alſo ſtrip them of that poor Re- 
mainder of their Maintenance, and ſo allow 


them no Portion upon the Earth. You may 
now ſpare that Diſtinction of Scandalous Mi- 
niſters, when it is even made Scandalous to. 

be a Miniſter. And as for their Diſcourage- 5 


ment in the Courts of the Law, I ſhall only 
note this, that for theſe many Vears laſt 


5 paſt. it has been the conſtant Obſervation of 
all, that if a Miniſter had a cauſe depend- 
ing in the Court, it was ten to one but it 


went againſt him. I cannot believe your 


Law juſtles out the Goſpel ; bur if it be thus 

uſed to undermine Chriſt i in his Servants, be- 

ware that ſuch Judgments paſſed upon them, 

PE do not fetch down God's Judgments up: 
5 on the Land; 3 and that for . Abuſe of 


Law, 


Law, Chriſt does not in Atiger 3 both 


you and us of its Uſe. (My Lords) I make 


no Doubt, but you will meet with many 
Suits in your Courſe, in which the Perſons 


we ſpeak of are concerned, as it is eaſy to 
f prognoſticate from thoſe many worthy Peti- 
tions preferred againſt them, for which the 
 well-affefted* Petitioners 

- will fe h 1 Whenſoever any Pe- 
will one Day receive but 1, was put up to the 
ſinall Thanks from the Parliament in the Tear 


Court of Heaven. Buthow- 7993: 7 7 Ty 


| "away Tythes 5 
ever their Cauſes ſpeed in Thanks 25 the, Houſe 


zn U bs by - 5 returned to 
in your Tribunals, know % J e, ge 


them, and that by the 


that Chriſt himſelf will re- Name and Elgy of the | 


cognize them at a Greater. N oped; n Ml 


ners. 
And then, what a diffe- 


rent Face will be put upon | Things! When | 


the uſurping, devouring Nzmrods of the 


World ſhall be caſt with Scorn on the Left 
Hand: And Chriſt himſelf in that great Con- 


ſi iſtory {ſhall daign to ſtep down from his 


Throne, and ſingle out a poor deſpiſed Mi- 
niſter, and (as it were taking him by the 


Hand) preſent him to, and openly thus con- 


feſs him before his Father. Father, here is 
a poor Servant of mine, who, for doing bis 


Duty impartially, for keeping a good Con- 
e and teſtifying wy Truths in an Hy- 


. I 
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Pocritical pretending Age, was wrong'd, trod 


upon, ſtript of all: Father, I will, that there 
be now a Dictinction made, between ſuch as 


have owned and confeſſed me with the Loſs 
of the World, and thoſe that have denied, 
| perſecuted and inſulted over me: It will be 
in vain then to come and creep for Mercy: 
and ſay, Lord, when did we inſult over 
thee? When did we fee thee in our Courts, 
and deſpiſed or oppreſſed thee ? 0 
Reply will be chen quick and tharp : 
rily inaſmuch as you did it to one of BY 
- poor deipiled o ones, ye did it unto 
le. The 76% 
"LY, Uſe is of Information, to ſhewy us the 
Danger as well as the Baſeneſs of a daſtard- 
ly Spirit, in aſſerting the Intereſt and Truth 
of Chriſt. Since Chriſt has made a Chri- 
ſtian Courſe a Warfare, of all Men living a 
Coward is the moſt unfit to make a Chri- 
tian : Whoſe Infamy is nor ſo great, but it 
is ſometimes leſs than his Peril. A Coward 
does not always ſcape with Diſgrace, but 
ſometimes alſo he loſes his Life: Wherefore, 
let all ſuch know, as can enlarge their Con- 
ſciences like Hell, and call any ſinful Com- 
| pliance Submiſſion, and ſtyle a cowardly Si- 
lence in Chriſt's Cauſe, Diſcretion and Pru- 
i697 „ 
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dence: I fay let them know, that Chriſt 
will one Day ſcorn them, and ſpit them, 
with their Policy and Prudence, into Hell; 

and then let them conſult, how politick they 
were, for a temporal Emolument, to throw 
away Eternity. The Things which gene- 
rally cauſe Men' to deny Chriſt, are, either 
the Enjoyments, or the Miſeries of this Life: 
But alas! at the Day of Judgment all theſe 
will expire; and, as One well obſerves, what 
are we the better for Pleaſure, or the worſe 
for Sorrow, when it is paſt ? But then Sin 
and Guilt will be ſtill freſh, and Heaven and 

Hell will be then yet to begin. If ever it 

was ſeaſonable to preach Courage in the 
deſpiſed, abuſed Cauſe of Chriſt, it is now, 
when his Truths are reformed into Nothing, i 
when the Hands and Hearts of his faithful 

Miniſters are weakened, and even broke, 
and his Worſhip extirpated in a Mockery, 
that his Honour may be advanced. Well, to 
eſtabliſh our Hearts in Duty, let us before 
hand propoſe to ourſelves the worſt that can 
happen. Should God in his Judgment fuf- 
- 0F- England to be transformed into a Mun- 
ten: Should the Faithful be every where 
maſſacred : Should the Places of Learning 
be demoliſhed, and our Colleges reduced 
. (not 
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time aſter High-Sheri 
of Qxfordſhire, o 4.4 
Pan 


ther neceſſary or uſeful. 


yd. 


U. C. 4 Colonel of (not only as One in his 


the Army „the perfidi- 


2 of Pentud- Zeal would have it) to ; 
dock's Death, and ſome Three, but to None; yet, 


aſſuredly, Hell is worſe 
than all this, and is the 
Portion of ſuch as deny 


and. freq uently 


zhe Uſeleſneſs of the Uni- 
verſities, and that three 


Colleges 25 1 Chriſt: wherefore let our 
Io anſwer the Uccaſions of N: | F 
the Nation, for the Breed- Diſcouragements be what 
ing of Men up to Learn- they will, Leſs of Places, 


ing, ſo far as it was ei- Loſs of Eſtares, Loſs of 
Life and Relations; yet 


ſtill this Sentence ſtands ratified in the Decrees 
of Heaven, Cui ſed be that Man, that for any 


Eagle ca Policy the Jeſt 
7 Or Religion the bj 
| Reaſon of State: 


IN A 


SE RMO N 


Preached before the Honourable * of 
; LINCOLNSINN. 


ON 


1 Kines xiii. 33, 34. 


| After this Thing Jeroboam returned not from 
His evil Way, but made again of the loweſt 
f the People Prieſts of the high Places. 
 Whoſocever would, he conſecrated him, and 
he became one of the Prieſts of the high Pla- 
ces. And this Thing became Sin unto the 
Houſe of Jeroboam, even to cut it off, and to 


deſtroy it from off the Face of the Earth. 
I Eroboam (from the Name of a 
= Perſon become the Character of 
805 = Impiety) is reported to Poſte- 
Je 420 rity eminent, or rather infa- 
: * mous, for two T hings; Utar- 
pation of Government, and Innovation of 


Religion. Tis confeſſe ed, the former is ex- 
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preſly ſaid to have been from God; but ſince 
God may order, and diſpoſe, what he does 
nor approve; and uſe the Wickedneſs of 


Men, while he forbids it; the Deſign of the 
firſt Cauſe does not excuſe the Malignity of 
the ſecond: And therefore, the Advance- 
ment and Sceptre of Feroboam was in that 
| Senſe only the Work of God, in which it is 


faid, Amos iii. 6. That there is no Evil in 
the City which the Lord hath not done. But 
from his Attempts upon the Civil Power, he 
proceeds to innovate God's Worſhip ; and 


from the Subjection of Mens Bodies and E- 
ſtates, to enſlave their Conſciences, as know- 


ing that true Religion is no Friend to an un- 


juſt Title. Such was afterwards the Way of 
Mahomet, to the Tyrant to join the Impoſtor, 
and what he had got by the Sword to con- 
firm by the Alcoran; raiſing his Empire upon 


two Pillars, Conqueſt, and Inſpiration. Je- 
roboam being thus advanced, and thinking 


Policy the beſt· Piety, though indeed in no- 
thing ever more befooled; the Nature of Sin 


being not only to defile, but to infatuate. 


In the xith Chapter, and the 27th Verſe, he 
tus argues; 1f this People go up t0 do Sacri- 

ce iu the Houſe of the Lord at Jeruſalem, then 

Kal the Heart f 16 ane turn again unto 


their 


0 
7 
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their Lind even unto Rehoboam Ki ing of Ju- 


dah, and they ſhall kill me, and go again un- 
to Rehoboam King of Judah. As if he ſhould 
have ſaid: The true Worſhip of God, and 

the Converſe of thoſe that uſe it, diſpoſe Men 
to a conſiderate Lawful Subjection. And 


therefore I muſt take another Courſe: My 


Practice muſt not be better than my Title ; 
what was won by Force, muſt be continued 
by Deluſion. Thus Sin is uſually ſeconded 


with Sin: And a Man ſeldom commits one 


Sin to pleaſe, but he commits another to de- 
fend himſelf. As tis frequent for the Adul- 
terer to commit Murder to conceal the Shame 
of his Adulrery. But let us ſee Jeroboam's 
politick Procedure in the next Verſe. ///here- 
upon the King took connſel, and made two 
Calves of Gold, and ſaid unto them, It is too 


much for you to go up to Jeruſalem, behold thy 
Cods, O Hrael. As if he had made ſuch an 


| Edit: 7 Jeroboam, by' the Advice of my 
Council, conſidering the great Diſtance of the 


Temple,and the great Charges that poor People 


are put to in going thither ; as alſo the intole- 
rable Burthen of paying the Firſt-Fruits and 
Tythes to the Prieſt, have conſidered of a Way 


that may be more eaſy, and leſs burthenfome to 


| the Lahe as * more comfortable to the 


. iy 
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Prieſts themſelves; and therefore ſtrictiy en. 
Join, that none henceforth preſume to repair tb 
the Temple at Jeraſalem, eſpecially ſince God is 


not tyed to any Place or Form of Worſhip ; as 


alſo becauſe the Devotion of Men is apt to be 
clogged by ſuch Ceremonies ; therefore both for 
the Eaſe of the People, as well as for the 
Advancement of Religion, we require. and 
command, that all henceforth forbear going up 
Queſtionleſs theſe, and ſuch o- 
ther Reaſons, the Impoſtor uſed, to infinuate 
his devour Idolatry. And thus the Calves were 
ſet up, to which Oxen mult be ſacrificed; the 
God and the Sacrifice out of the ſame Herd: 
And becauſe 1/7aet was not to return to E- 
Opt. Egypt was brought back to them: That is, 
the Egyptian Way of Worſhip, the Apis, or 
Serapis, which was nothing but the Image 
of a Calf or Ox, as is clear from moſt Hiſto- 
rians. Thus Jeroboam having procured his 
People Gods, the next thing was to provide 


Prieſts. Hereupon to the Calves he adds a 


Commiſſion for the approving, trying, and 

admitting the Raſcality and Loweſt of the 

People to miniſter in that Service: Such as 

kept Cattle, with a little Change of their Of- 
fice were admitted to make Oblations to 

8 them. And doubtleſs, beſides the Apptobes - 
"4 tion 


and call them to the Mi- 
niſtry by uſing to * preach, tb 0 of Jecoboang} 5 
and invade the Miniſterial 4%. 
Function himſelf. But Jeroboam N not : 
here, but while he was buſy in his Work, 
and a Prophet angie r ſent by God, de- 
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tion of theſe, there was a Commiſſion alſo 
to eject ſuch of the Prieſts and Levites of 


God, as being too ceremoniouſly addicted 
to the Temple, would not ſerve Jeroboam 


before God, nor worſhip his Calves for their 
Gold, nor approve thoſe two glittering Sins 


for any Reaſon of State whatſoever. Having 


now perfected Divine Worſhip, and pre- 
pared both Gods and Prieſts: In the next 


place, that he might the better teach his falſe 


Prieſts the way of their new Worſhip, he be- 
gins the Service himſelf, and ſo countenances 


by his Example, what he had enjoyned by 
his Command, in the 11. V. of this Chapter; 


Aud Jeroboam ſtood by the Altar to burn In- 
cenſe. Burning of Incenſe was then the Mi- 
niſterial Office; amongſt them, as Preaching 


is now amongſt us. So that to repreſent to 


you the Nature of Feroboam's Action: It was, 
as if in a Chriſtian Nation the chief Goyer- 


nour ſhould authoriſe and encourage all the 
Scum and Refuſe of rhe People to preach, 


Cromwell (a live. 


Vor. 3 8 e clares 
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clares againſt his Idolatry, he endeavours to 
ſcize upon and commit him; in y .4. He 
held forth his Hand from the Altar, and 
ſaid, lay hold of him. Thus we have him 
compleating his Sin, and by a ſtrange Impo- 
ſition of Hands perſecuting the true Prophets, 
as well as ordaining falſe. But it was a na- 
tural Tranſition, and no ways wonderful to 
ſee him, who ſtood affronting God with falſe. 
| Incenſe in the right Hand, perſecuting with 
the left, and abetting the Idolatry of one 
Arm with the Violence of the other. Now, 
if we lay all theſe Things together, and con- 
ſider the Parts, Riſe, and Degrees of his Sin, 
we ſhall find, that it was not for Nothing, 
that the Spirit of God ſo frequently and bit- 
terly in Scripture ſtigmatizes this Perſon ; 
for it repreſents him, firſt incroaching upon 
the civil Government, thence changing that 
of the Church, debaſing the Office, that God 
had made Sacred; introducing a falſe way of 
Worſhip and deſtroying the True. And in 
this we have a full and fair Deſcription of a 
foul Thing, that is, of an Uſurper and an Im- 
poſtor: or, to uſe one word more comprehen- 


ſive than both, of Jeroboam the Son * Ne- 14 
bar WY made Irael 70 f 2 „ 
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From the Story and Practice of isdn 
we might gather theſe Obſervations. 


I. That God ſometimes puniſhes a noto- 
rious Sin, by ſuffering the Huner to fall in- 


o à worſe. 


Thus God puniſhed the Rebellion of the 
1 ſraeliten, by permitting them to fall into 


Idolatry. 


II. There is nothing ſo 4 but may be 


obtruded upon the L. a under Pretence of 
N; 


Certainly, otherwiſe, a Golden Calf could 


never have been made, either rhe Object, or 
the Means of Divine Worſhip. 


III. Sin, eſpecially that of perverting Gods 


| Worſhip, as it leaves a Guilt upon the Soul, 


ſo it perpetuates a Blot upon the Name. 
Hence nothing ſo frequent, as for the Spi- 


rit of God to expreſs wicked, irreligious 


Kings, by comparing them to Ahab or Fero- 
boam. It being uſual to make the firſt and 
moſt Eminent in any Kind, not only the Stan- 
dard for Compariſon, bur alſo the Rule of 
Expreſſion. _ 55 
But I ſhall inſiſt only apon the Words of 


the Text, and what ſhall be drawn from 


therice. There are two Things in the Words 


that may ſeem to require Explication. 


K 2 A bt 
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1. What is meant by the High Places. 
2. What by the Conſecration of the Prieſts. 


N Concerning the High Places. The Uſe 


of theſe in the Divine Worſhip was general 
and ancient. And as Dionyſags Voſſius ob- 
ſerves in his Notes upon Moſes Maimonides, 
the firſt way that was uſed, long before Tem- 
ples were either built, or thought lawful. 
The Reaſon of this ſeems to be, becauſe thoſe 
Places could not be thought to ſhut up, or 
_ confine the Immenſity of God, as they ſup- 


poſed an Houſe did; and withall gave his 
Worſhippers a nearer approach to Heaven 


by their Height. Hence we read that the 


15 Samaritans worſhipped upon Mount Gerizim, — 
Fob. iv. 20. And Samuel went up to the 
High Place to Sacrifice, 1 Sam. ix. 14. And | 


Solomon ſacrificed at the High Place in Gi- 


_ beon, 1 Kings iii. 4. Yea, the Temple it- 


ſelf was at length built upon a Mount or 
High Place, 2 Chron. iii. 1. You will fay then, 


Why are theſe Places condemned? I anſwer, | 
that the Uſe of them was not condemned, as: 
abſolutely and always unlawful in it ſelf, but 
only after the Temple was built, and that 
God had profeſſed to put his Name in that 
Place and no other: Therefore, what was 
x lawful in the Practice of Samuel and Solomon : 
0 4 before 
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before the Temple was in being, was now | 
deteſtable in Feroboam, ſince that was conſti- 
tuted by God the only Place for his Wor- 
ſhip To bring this Conſideration to the 
Times of Chriſtianity. Becauſe the Apo- 
ſtles and Primitive Chriſtians preached in 
Houſes, and had only private Meetings in 
regard they were under Perſecution, and had 
no Churches; this cannot Warrant the Pra- 
Rice of thoſe now- a- days, nor a Toleration 
of them, that prefer Houſes before Church- 
es, and a Conventicle before the Congre- 
ation. : 
2.᷑. For the ſecond Thing, which is the 
. Conſecration of the Prieſts; it ſeems to have 
been correſpondent to Ordination in the 
Chriſtian Church. Idolaters themſelves were 
not ſo far gone, as to venture upon the Prieſt- 
hood without Conſecration and a Call. To 
ſhew all the Solemnities of this, would be 
tedious, and here unneceſſary: The Hebrew 
Word which we render to conſecrate ſigni- 
fies to fill the Hand, which indeed imports 
the Manner of Conſecration, Which was done 
by Filling the Hand: for the Prieſt cut a 
Piece of the Sacrifice, and put it into the 
Hands of him that was to be conſecrated; 
by which Ceremony he receiyed Right to 
K 3 "> 4%: ee 
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Sacrifice, and ſo became a Prieſt.” As our 
Ordination in the Chriſtian Church is ſaid 
to have been heretofore tranſacted by the 


Biſhop's delivering of the Bible into the 


Hands of him that was to be ordained, 
whereby he received Power Miniſterially to 
diſpenſe the Myſteries contained in it, and ſo 


was made a Presbyter. Thus much briefly 


5 ene Conſecration. 


There remains Nothing elſe to be explain- 


ed in the Words: 1 ſhall therefore now draw 
forth the Senſe of them into theſe two Pro- 
poſitions. 


e ſareſt Means to frengehen, or the 
readieſt to rum the civil Power, is either 


to eſtabliſh or deſtroy the Worſhip of God in 


the right Exerciſe of Religion. 


II. The next and moſt effettual Way to FR 
tray Religion is to embaſe Ze Teachers and 
Diſpenſers of it. 5 


Ol both theſe in heir Order. 


For the Profecution of the F ormer, we are 


to ſnew, 


ſo. 


"©. The Reaſon of the Aſſertion, why a | 


, and whence it is ſo. 


1. For 


1 The Truth of the Aﬀſertion tha it is 


- 
8 1 of — G * a. 
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I. For the Truth of it: It is abundantly 
evinced from all Records both of Divine and 
Prophane Hiſtory, in which he that runs may 
read the Ruin of the State in the Deſtruction 
of the Church; and that not only portend- 
ed by it, as its Sign, but alſo inferred from 
it, as its Cauſe. e 
8 For the Reaſon of the Point; it may 
be drawn, 
(1.) From the Judicial Proceeding of God, 
the Great King of Kings, and Supreme Ruler 
of the Univerſe; who for his Commands is 
indeed careful, but for his Worſhip jealous: 
And therefore in States notoriouſly Irreligi- 
ous, by a ſecret and irreſiſtible Power, coun- 
termands their deepeſt Project, ſplits their 
Counſels, and ſmites their moſt refined Po- 
licies with Fruſtration and a Curſe; being 
reſolved that the Kingdoms of the World 
ſhall fall down before him, either in his A- 
doration, or their own Confuſion. 
( 2.) The Reaſon of the Doctrine may be 
drawn from the neceſſary Dependence of the 


very Principles of Government upon Reli- 


gion. And this I ſhall purſue more fully. 
| The great Buſineſs of Government is to pro- 
cure Obedience, and keep off Diſobedience: 
= K4 * 
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the great Springs upon which thoſe two 
move, are Rewards and Puniſhments, an- 
ſwering the two ruling Aﬀections of Man's 

Mind, Hope and Fear. For ſince there is a 

natural Oppoſition between the Judgment and 
the Appetite, the former reſpecting what 
is honeſt, the latter what is Pleaſing; which 

two Qualifications ſeldom concur in the lame 
Thing, and ſince withall, Man's Deſign in 
every Action is Delight; therefore to ren- 
der things honeſt alſo practicable, they muſt 


be firſt repreſented deſirable, which cannot 


be, but by propoſing Honeſty cloathed with 
Pleaſure; and ſince it preſents no Pleaſure 
to the Senſe, it muſt be fetcht from the Ap- 
prehenſion of a future Reward: For que- 
ſtionleſs Duty moves not ſo much upon 
Command as Promiſe. Now therefore, that 
which propoſes the greateſt and moſt ſuita- 
ble Rewards to Obedience, and the greateſt 
Terrors and Puniſhments to Diſobedience, 
doubtleſs is the moſt likely to enforce one, 
and prevent the other. But it is Religion 
that does this, which to Happineſs and Ni- 


ſery joyns Eternity. And theſe, ſuppoſing 
the Immortality of the Soul, which Philo- 


on ſophy indeed conjectures, but only Religion 
| Proves, or (which - is as good) perſuades: 
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1 fay theſe two Things, eternal Happineſs 
and eternal Miſery, meeting with a Perſua- 
ſion that the Soul is immortal, are, without 
Controverſy, of all others, the firſt the moſt 
deſirable, and the latter the moſt horrible to 
humane Apprehenſion. Were it not for theſe, 
Civil Government were not able to ſtand be- 
fore the prevailing Swing of corrupt Nature, 
which would know no Honeſty but Advan- 
tage, no Duty but in Pleaſure, nor any Law 
but its own Will. Were not theſe fre- 
quently thunder'd into the Underſtandings 
of Men, the Magiſtrate might enact, order, 
and proclaim; Proclamations might be hung 
upon Walls and Poſts, and there they might 
hang, ſeen and deſpiſed, more like Male- 
factors, than Laws: But when Religion 
binds them upon the Conſcience, Conſci- 
ence will either perſuade or rerrify Men in- 
to their Practice. For put the Caſe, a Man 
knew, and that upon ſure Grounds, that he 
might do an advantagious Murder or Rob- 
bery, and not be diſcovered; what humane 
Laws could hinder him, which, he knows, 
cannot inflict any Penalty, where they can 
make no Diſcovery? But Religion aſſures 
him, that no Sin, though concealed from 
: humane 2 can either eſcape God's Sight 


in 
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| in this World, or his Vengeance in the o- 
1 ther. Put the Caſe alſo, that Men looked 6 
1 upon Death without Fear in which Senſe 1 
it is nothing or at moſt very little; cea- y 
| RNS ſing, while it is endured, and probably with- l 
=. out Pain, for it ſeizes upon the Vitals, and 1 
| benumbs the Senſes, and where there is A 
1 no Senſe, there can be no Pain. I fay, if 4 
l while a Man is acting his Will towards Sin, « 
[ he ſhould. alſo thus act his Reaſon to de- 1 
. pile Death , where would be the Terror 1 
i of the Magiſtrate. who can neither threaten 
1 or inflict any more? Hence an old Male- 2 
3 factor in his Execution, at the Gallows made 
= no other Confeſſion but this, that he had i 
| very jocundly paſſed over his Life in ſuch 1 J 
= Courſes, and he that would not for fifty 2 
4 Years Pleaſure endure half an Hour's Pain, 1 
deſerved to die a worſe Death than himſelf; a 
„ queſtionleſs this Man was not ignorant " 
* fore, that there were ſuch Things as Laws, | |] 
4 Aſſizes, and Gallows; but had he conſidered, : 
4 and believed the Terrors of another World, | : 
1 he might probably have found a fairer Pa- 
#4 | fage out of this. If there was not a Mini- 
| ſter in every Pariſh, you would quickly find 
5 Cauſe to encreaſe the Number of Conſta- 1 
. | bles: And if the Churches were not em- | 


ployed . 
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ployed to be Places to hear God's Law, 
there would be need of them to be Priſons 
for the Breakers of the Laws of Men. Hence 
tis obſervable, that the Tribe of Levi had 
not one Place or Portion together like the 

reſt of the Tribes: But becauſe it was their 
Office to diſpenſe Religion, they were diffu- 
ſed over all the Tribes, that they might be 


continually Preaching to the reſt, their Dury 

to God; which is the moſt effectual Way to vil 

_ diſpoſe them to Obedience to Man: For he that 1 
Wis 


truly fears God cannot deſpiſe the Magiſtrate. 
Vea, fo near is the Connexion between the 
Civil State, and Religious, that heretofore, 
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if you look upon well regulated, civilized 9 
Heathen Nations, you will find the Govern- 1 
ment and the Prieſthood united in the ſame 1 


Perſon: Anins Rex idem hominum, Phebique 
Sacerdos. An. 3. y. 80. If under the true 
Worſhip of God: Melchiſedech King of Sa- 
lem, and Prieſt of the moſt High Cod, Hebr. 
vii. I. And afterwards Moſes, (whom as we 
IP a pious, ſo Atheiſts themſelves 
will confeſs to have been a wiſe Prince,) he, 
when he took the Kingly Government upon 
himſelf, by his own Choice, ſeconded by 
Divine Inſtitution, veſted the Prieſthood in 
his Brother Au. * both whoſe Concern- 
ments 
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ments were ſo coupled, that if Nature had 
not, yet their Religious, nay, their Civil In- 


tereſts would have made them Brothers. 
And it was once the Deſign of the Empe- 
ror of Germany, Maximilian the Firſt, to have 
joined the Popedom and the Empire toge- 


ther, and to have got himſelf choſen Pope, 


and by that Means derived the Papacy to 
ſucceeding Emperors. Had he effected it, 


doubtleſs there would not have been ſuch 


Scuffles between them and the Biſhop of 


Rome; the Civil Intereſt of the State would 
not have been undermined by an adverſe In- 


tereſt, managed by the ſpecious and potent 


Pretences of Religion. And to ſee, even a- 


mongſt us, how theſe two are united, how 


the former is upheld by the latter: The Ma- 
giſtrate ſometimes cannot do his own Office 
dexterouſly, but by acting the Miniſter ; 
Hence it is, that Judges of Aſſizes find it ne- 
ceſſary in their Charges to uſe pathetical Diſ- 
courſes of Conſcience, and if it were not for 
the Sway of this, they would oſten loſe the 


beſt Evidence in the World againſt Malefa- 


Ctors, which i is Confeſſion: For no Man would 


confeſs and be hanged here, but to avoid be- 


ing damned hereafter. Thus I have in ge- 


neral ſhewn the utter Inability of the Magi- 
ſtrate 


.. ˙ ͤt . ̃ ˙²˙ as tn, To 
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ſtrate to attain the Ends of Government, 


without the Aid of Religion. But it may "8 
here reply'd, that many are not at all moved 
with Arguments drawn from hence, or with 


the happy or miſerable State of the Soul af- 
ter Death; and therefore this avails little to 
procure Obedience, and conſequently to ad- 
vance Government. I anſwer by Conceſ- 
ſion: That this is true of Epicures, Atheiſts, 
and ſome pretended Philoſophers who have 
ſtifled the Notions of a Deity, and the Soul's 
Immortality; but the Unprepoſſeſſed on the 
one hand, and the Well-diſpoſed on the o- 
ther, who both together make much the ma- 
jor Part of the World, are very apt to be af. 


fected with a due Fear of theſe Things: And 


Religion accomodating itſelf to the Gene- 
rality, though not to every particular Temper, 
ſufficiently ſecures Government; inaſmuch as 
that ſtands or falls according to the Behaviour 


of the Multitude. And whatſoever Conſci- 


_ ence makes the Generality obey, to that Pru- 


dence will make the reſt conform. Where- 


fore, having proved the Dependence of Go- 
vernment upon Religion, I ſhall now demon- 


ſtrate, that the Safety of Government depends 
upon the Truth of Religion. Falſe Religion 


Is in its Nature, the greateſt Bane and Deſtru- 


Ction © 
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ction to Government in the World. The + 
| Reaſon is, becauſe whatſoever is falſe, isallo 1 | 
weak. us and Verum in Philoſophy are x 
the ſame: And ſo much as any Religion has 4 

of Falſity, it loſes of Strength and Exiſtence. 8 
Falſity gains Authority only from Ignorance, t 

and therefore is in Danger to be known; for ] 
from being falſe, the next immediate Step a 

is to be known to be ſuch. And what Pre- P 
judice this would be to the civil Government, a 

is apparent, if Men ſhould be awed into O- d 

bedience, and affrighted from Sin by Rewards tl 

and Puniſhments, propoſed to them in ſuch t] 

a Religion, which afterwards ſhould be de- V 
rected, and found a mere Falſity and Cheat; it 

for if one Part be but found to be falle, it f: 
will make the Whole ſuſpicious. And Men a 

will then not only caſt oft Obedience to the w. 
civil Magiſtrate, but they will do it with te 
Diſdain and Rage, that they have been de- RB 
_ ceived fo long, and brought to do that out of - V 
Conſcience, which was impoſed upon them I tl 

out of Deſign: For though Men are often f| n 

willingly deceived, yer ſtill it muſt be under m 
an Opinion of being inſtructed; though they li 

love the Deception, yet they mortally hate t! 
it under that Appearance: Therefore it is no I Tl 


Ways ſafe for a Magiſtrate, who is to build || g 
his 5 
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his Dominion upon the Fears of Men, to 
build thoſe Fears upon a falſe Religion. Tis 
not to be doubted, but the Abſurdity of 


Jeroboam's Calves made many 1/+ae/ites turn 
Subjects to Rehoboam's Government, that 


they might be Proſelytes to his Religion. 
Herein the Weaknels of the Turk Religion 


appears, that it urges Obedience upon the 


Promiſe of ſuch abſurd Rewards, as, that 
after Death they ſhould have Palaces, Gar- 
dens, beautiful Women, with all the Luxury 
that could be: As if thoſe Things, that were 
the Occaſions and Incentives of Sin in this 
World, could be the Rewards of Holineſs 
in the other. Beſides many other Inventions, 
falſe and abſurd, that are like ſo many Chinks 


and Holes to diſcover the Rottenneſs of the 
whole Fabrick, when God ſhall be pleaſed 


ro give Light to diſcover and open their 


Reaſons to diſcern them. But you will ſay, 


What Government more ſure and ablolute 
than the Turkiſh, and yet what Rcligion 


more falſe? Therefore, certainly Govern- 
ment may ſtand ſure and ſtrong, be the Re- 
ligion profeſſed never ſo abſurd. I anſwer, 
that it may do ſo indeed by Accident, 


through the ſtrange peculiar Temper, and 


grols. Ignorance of a People; as we ice it 
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happens in the Turks, the beſt Part of whoſe 


Policy, ſuppoſing the Abſurdity of their Re- 


ligion, is this, that they prohibit Schools of 

Learning; for this hinders Knowledge and 
| Diſputes, which ſuch a Religion weuld not 
bear. But ſuppoſe we, that the Learning of 


theſe Weſtern Nations were as great there, as 


| here, and the Alcoran as common to them as 
the Bible to us, that they might have free 


Recourſe to ſearch and examine the Flaws 


and Follies of it; and withall, that they 
were of as inquiſitive a Temper as we: And 
who knows, but as there are Viciſlitudes in 
the Government, ſo there may happen the 

fame alſo in the Temper of a Nation? If 
this ſhould come to paſs, where would be 


their Religion ? And then let every one judge 
whether the Arcana Imperii and Religionts 


would not fall together. They have begun 


to totter already; for Mahomet having pro- 
miſed to come and viſit his Followers, and 


' tranſlate them to Paradiſe after a thouſand 


Years, this being expired, many of the Per- 


fians began to doubt and ſmell the Cheat, 
till the Mufti or Chief Prieſt told them that 
it was a Miſtake in the Figure, and aſſured 
them, that upon more diligent Survey of the | 
Records, he found it two Thouſand inſtead 


of | 
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will not be able to renew the Fallacy, I 
; tay therefore, that though, this Government 


continues firm in the Exerciſe of a falſe Re- 


ligion, yet this is by Accident, through the 


preſent Genius of the People, which may 
change; but this does not prove, but that 


the Nature of ſuch a Religion, (of which we 


only now ſpeak) tends to ſubyert and be- 


tray the Civil Power. Hence Machiavel 
himſelf, in his Animadverſions upon Livy, 


makes it appear, that the Weakneſs of 


Italy, which was once ſo ſtrong, was cau- 
ſed by the corrupt Practices of the Papa- 
cy, in depraving aud miſuſing Religion to 


that Purpoſe, which he, though himſelf a 
Papiſt, ſays, could not have happened, had 


the Chriſtian Religion been kept in its firſt, 
and native Simplicity. Thus much may 


ſüffice for the clearing of the firſt Propolt: 


tion. 
The Inferences from hence are Two. 
1. If Government depends upon Religi- 


then this ſhews the peſtilential Deſign 
of thoſe, that attempt to disjoin the Civil 


and Eccleſiaſtical Intereſt, ſetting the latter 


wholly out of the Tuition of the former. 


But tis clear that the Fanaticks know no o- 


VV ther 


of One. When this is expired, perhaps they 
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ther Step to the Magiſtracy, but through the 
' Ruin of the Miniſtry. There is a great A- 
nalogy between the Body Natural and Poli- 


8 tick; in which the Eccleſiaſtical or Spiritual 


Part juſtly ſupplies the Part of the Soul, and 
the violent Separation of this from the other, 
does as certainly infer Death and Diſſoly- 
tion, as the Disjunction of the Body and the 

Sdul in the Natural; for when this once de- 
parts, it leaves the Body of the Common- 
wealth a Carcaſs, noiſome, and expoſed to 

be -devoured by Birds of Prey. The Mini- 
ſtry will be one Day found, according to 
Chriſt's Word, the Salt of the Earth, the on- 
ly Thing that keeps Societies of Men from 
Stench and Corruption. Theſe two Inte- 
reſts are of that Nature, that 'tis to be fear- 

ed they cannot be divided, but they will 
alſo prove oppoſite; and not reſting in a 
bare Diverſity, quickly riſe into a Contra- 
riety: Theſe Two are to the State, what 
the Elements of Fire and Water to the Body, | 
which united compoſe, ſeparated deſtroy it. 
J am not of the Papilt's Opinion, who would 
make the Spiritual above the Civil Stare in 
Power as well as Dignity, but rather ſubject 
it to the Civil; yet thus much I dare affirm, 
that the Civil, which is Superiour i, up- 


6 © ; held 
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held and kept in Being by the Eccleſiaſtical 


and Inferiour; as it is in a Building, where 


the upper Part is ſupported by the lower; 


the Charch reſembling the Foundation, which 
indeed is the loweſt Part, but the moſt con- 
ſiderable. The Magiſtracy cannot ſo much 
protect the Miniſtry, but the Miniſters may 
do more in ſerving the Magiſtrate. A Taſte 


of which Truth you may take from the 


holy War, to which how faſt and eagerly 


did Men go, when the Prieſt perſuaded 


them, that whoſoever died in that Expedi- 


tion was a Martyr ? Thoſe that will nor be 


convinced what a Help this is to the Magi- 


ſtracy, would find how conſiderable it is, if 


they ſhould chance to claſh; this would cer- 
rainly eat out the other. For the Magiſtrate 


cannot urge Obedience upon ſuch potent : 
| Grounds, as the Miniſter, if fo diſpoſed, can 


urge Diſobedience. As for Inſtance, if my 
Governor ſhould command me to do a 
Thing, or I muſt die, or forfeit my Eſtate ; 
and the Miniſter ſteps in, and tells me, that 
I offend God, and ruin my Soul if I obey 
that Command, it's caly to ſee a greater 


Force in this Perſuaſion from the Advantage 15 
of its Ground. And if Divines once begin 


to 925 Mero, we ſhall ſee that Levi can 
* 2 uſe 
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uſe the Sword as well as Simeon ; and al- 
though Miniſters do not handle, yet they 
can employ it. his ſhews the Imprudenee, 
as well as the Danger of the Civil Magi- 
ſtrate's exaſperating thoſe that -can fire Mens 
Conſciences againſt him, and arm his Ene- 
mies with Religion. For I have read here- 


tofore of ſome, that having conceived an ir- 


reconcilable Hatred of the Civil Magiſtrate, 


prevailed with Men ſo far, that they went 


to reſiſt him even out of Conſcience, and a 
full Perſuaſion and Dread upon their Spirits, 


heightned and, ſanctified by Conſcience, the 


War will be fierce; for what is done out of 


Conſcience, is done with the utmoſt Activity. 
And then Campanella's Speech to the King 


of Spain will be found true, Religio ſemper 


vicit, pra ſertim Armata : Which Sentence 


deſerves ſeriouſſy to be conſidered by all Go- 


vernors, and timely to be underſtood, leſt it 
comes to be felt. 


. If the Safety of Government is font: 


, 1 upon the Truth of Religion, then this 


ſhews the Danger of any Thing that may 


make even the true Religion ſuſpected to 


that, not to do it, were to deſert 
God, and conſequently t incur 
Damnation. Now when Mens Rage is both 


«a 8 8 1 
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be falſe. To be falſe, and to be thought 
falſe is all one in reſpect of Men, who act 


not according to Truth, but Apprehenſion. 


As on the contrary, a falſe Religion, while 


_ apprehended true, has the Force and Effica- 


cy of Truth. Now there is nothing more 
apt to induce Men to a Suſpicion of any 
Religion, than frequent Innovation and 
Change: For ſince the Object of Religion, 

God; the Subject of it, the Soul of Man; 


and the Buſineſs of it, Truth, is always one 
and the ſame: Variety and Novelty is a. juſt 


Preſumption of Falſity. It argues Sickneſs 
and Diſtemper in the Mind, -as well as in 
the Body, when a Man is continually turn- 
ing and toſſing from one Side to the other. 
The wiſe Romans ever dreaded the leaſt In- 
novation in Religion; Hence we find the 


Advice of Mecenas to Auguſtus Ceſar, i 


Dion Caſſius, in the 5 Book, where _ 


counſels him to deteſt and perſecute all Inno- 


3 vators of Divine Worſhip, not only as Con- 


temners of the Gods, but as the moſt per- 


nicious Diſturbers of the State: For when 
Men venture to make Changes in Things 


| facred, it argues great Boldneſs with God, 


and this naturally imports little Belief of 


Him: which if the People once perceive, 
I. . they 
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they will take their Creed alſo, not from the 


Magiſtrate's Laws, but his Example. Hence 


in England, where Religion has been till 


| Purifying, and hereupon almoſt always in 


the Fire and the Furnace; Atheiſts, and ir- 


religious Perſons have took no ſmall Advan- 


tage from our Changes. For in King Edward 


the Sixth's Time, the Divine Worſhip was 


twice / altered in two new Liturgies. In the 


firſt of Queen Mary, the Proteſtant Religion 


was perſecuted with Fire and Faggot, by 
Law and publick Counſel of the fame Per- 


ſons, who had ſo lately eſtabliſhed it. Upon 


the coming in of Queen Elizabeth, Religion 


was changed again, and within a few Days 
the publick Council of the Nation made it 
Death for a Prieſt to conyert any Man to 


that Religion, which before with ſo much 
Eagerneſs of Zeal had been reſtored. So 


that it is obſerved by an Author, that in 
the Space of twelve Years there were four 


Changes about Religion made in Exgland, 


5 and That by the publick Counſel and Autho- 


rity of the Realm, which were more than 


were made by any Chriſtian State through- 


out the World, o ſoon one after another, 


in the Space of fifteen hundred Years be- 
fore. Hence it is, Far the Enemies of God 


take 
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take Occalion to blaſpheme „ and call our 1 
Religion Stati ſin. And now adding to the 
former, thoſe many Changes that have hap- 
pen'd ſince, I am afraid we ſhall not fo eaſily. 
how off that Name: Nor, though we may 
ſatisfy our own Conſciences in what we pro- it 
feſs, be able to repel and clear off the Objecti- = | 
ons of the Rational World about us, which nat I 
being intereſted in our Changes as we are, Il 
will not judge of them as we judge; but debate 
them by impartial Reaſon, by the Nature of tbke 
Thing, the general Practice of the Church; i | 
againſt which New Lights, ſudden Impulſes l ö 
the Spirit, extraordinary Calls, will be but 4 
weak Arguments to prove any Thing but 
the Madneſs of thoſe that uſe them, and that 
the Church muſt needs wither, being bJaffked a 
with ſuch Iuſpirationg. We ice therefore 
how fatal and ridiculous Innoyations in the 
Church are: And indeed when Changes are 11 
ſo frequent. it is not properly Religion, but 
Faſhion. This, I think, we may build up- 
on as a ſure Ground, that where there is 
continual Change, there is great Shew of 
Uncertainty, and Uncertainty in Religion is 
a ſhrewd Motive, if not to deny, yet to doubt | 
al its s Truth. ö „ Il | 
V Ls Ry Thos = 
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Thus much for the firſt Doctrine. I pro- 
ceed now to the ſecond, viz. That the next, 
and moſt eſfectual way to deſtroy Religion, ts 


to embaſe the Teachers and Diſpenſers of it. 


In the handling of this, I ſhall ſhew, 

x. How the Diſpenſers of Religion, the 
Miniſters of the Word, are embaſed or ren- 
der'd vile. 

2. How the Embaſing or Vilifying them 


| is a Means to deſtroy Religion. 


1. For the firſt of theſe, the Miniſters and 


Diſpenſers of the Word are render d baſe or 
vile two Ways; 


(i.) By diveſting them of al Temporat pri- 


_ vidio and Adyantages, as inconſiſtent with 


their Calling. It is ſtrange, ſince the Prieſt's 


Office heretofore was always Splendid, and 
almoſt Regal, that it is now looked upon as 
a Piece of Religion, to make it low and. 


ſordid. So that the Uſe of the Word Mi- 


nuiſter is brought down to the Literal. Signi- 
fication of it, a Servant : For now to /erve 
and to miniſter, ſervite and miniſterial, are 
Terms equivalent. But in the Old Teſta- 
ment the fame Word ſignifies a Prieſt, and 
a Prince, ar chief Ruler: Hence, though we 


tranſlate it Prieſi of On, (Cen. xli. 45.) and . 
Pr 10% * Mudus. . iii. I.) and as it is 
with | 
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or Miniſter of State. And it is ſtrange, that 


the Name ſhould be the ſame, when the Na- 


rure of the Thing is ſo excecding different. 


The like alſo may be. obſerved in other Lan- 
guages, that the moſt illuſtrious Titles are 


derived from Things ſacred, and belonging 
to the Worſhip of God. Z:Ba54 was the 
Title of the Chriſtian Cz/ars correſpondent 


to the Latin Auguſtus, and it is derived from 


the fame Word, that oiGacua, cultus, res ſa- 
era, or ſacrificium And it is uſual in our 
Language to make Sacred an Epithet to Ma- 
Jeſty; there was a certain Royalty in Things 


ſacred. Hence the Apoſtle, who I think was 
no Enemy to the Simplicity of the Goſpel, 
ſpeaks of a Royal Prieſthood, 1 Pet. ii. 9. 
Which ſhews at leaſt, that there is no Con- 
tradiction or Impiety in thoſe Terms. In 


old Time, before the placing rhis Office only 
in the Line of Aaron, the Head of the Fa- 


mily, and the Firſt-born offered Sacrifice 
for the reſt; that is, was their Prieſt. And 
we know, that ſach Rule and Dignity be- 
: age at firſt to the Maſters of Families, 
that 


153 
with the People ſo with the Prieſt, Iſa. xxiv. 2. 
Junius and Tremollius render all theſe Places, 
not by Sacerdos, Prieſt; but by Preſes, that 
is, a Prince, or at leaſt a chief Counſellor, 
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that they had iu uitæ & necis, Juriſdiction 


and Power of Life and Death in their own 
Family; and from hence was derived the Be- 


ginning of Kingly Government: A King be- 
ing only a Civil Head, or Maſter of a Poli- 


tick Family, the whole People; ſo that we 
ſee the ſame was the Foundation of the Royal 
and Sacerdotal Dignity. As for the Dignity 


of this Office among the Zews, it is ſo preg- 


nantly ſet forth in Holy Writ, that it is un- 


queſtionable. Kings and Prieſts are ſtill men- 


tioned together, Lam. ii. 6. The Lord hath 


deſpiſed, in the Indignation of his Anger, the 


King and the Prieſt. Hol. v. 2. Hear O 


Prieſts, and give ear O Houſe of the King. 


Deut. xvii. 12. And the Man that doth pre- 
e and will not hearken unto the 
rieſt, that ſtanaeth there to mimiſter before 


the Lord thy God, or unto the Fudge, even 


that Man ſhall die. Hence Paul, together 
With a Blow, received this Reprehenſion, Acts 


xxiii. 4. Revileſt thou God's High-Prieſt 2 


And Paul in the next Verſe does not defend 
_ himſelf, by pleading an extraordinary Motion 

of the Spirit, or that he was ſent to reform 
the Church, and might therefore lawfully 


vilify the Prieſthood and all ſacred Orders ; 


bat in the 5th. Yer, he makes an Excuſe, 
and | 
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and that from Ignorance, the oats Thing 
that could take away the Fault; namely, 


that he knew not that he was the High. Prieſt, 
and ſubjoins a Reaſon which farther advances 
the Truth here defended: For it is written, 
thou ſhalt not ſpeak Evil of the Ruler of thy 


People. To Holy Writ, we might add the 
_ Teſtimony of Joſepbus, of next Authority to 
it in Things concerning the Jews, who in 


ſundry Places of his Hiſtory, ſets forth the 
| Dignity. of the Prieſts; and in his ſecond 


Book againſt Appion the Grammarian, has 
theſe Words, die F due ie M 
5% o tees era x hic, the Prieſts Were con- 


ſtituted Judges of all doubtful Cauſes. Hence 


Juſtin allo in his 36th Book has this, Semper 


apud Judæos mos. fuit, ut eoſdem Reges & 
_ dJaceraotes haberent : Though this is falſe, that 


they were always ſo, yet it argues, that they 
were fo frequently, and that the Diſtance be- 


_ tween them was not great. To the Fews 
we may join the £gyptians, the firſt Maſters | 


of Learning and Philoſophy. Syneſius in his 


57th, Epiſt. having ſhewn the general Practice 
of Antiquity, s xou@» whe rds ares 
iegtag re % ds, gives an Inſtance in the 
Jae and Egyptians, who for many Ages, 
aw F legt Sa „ had no other 
6 Kings 
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Kings but Prieſts. Next, we may take a 


Pompilins, who civilized the fierce Romans, 


is reported in the firſt Book of Livy. ſome- 


times to have performed the Prieſts Office 


himſelf. Tum ſacerdotibus creandis animum 


adjecit, quanquam ip ſe plurima ſacra obibat, 


but when he made Prieſts, he gave them 


a Dignity almoſt the ſame with himſelf. 
And this Honour continued rogether with the 


Valour and Prudence of that Nation. F or 
the Succeſs of the Romans did not extirpate 


their Religion. The College of the Prieſts 
being in many Things exempted even from 


the Juriſdiction of the Senate, afterwards the. 
Supreme Power. Hence Juvenal in his 
2. Fat. mentions the Prieſthood of Mars, as 


one of the moſt honourable Places in-Rome. 


And Jul. Cæ ſar who was choſen Prieſt in his 
private Condition, thought it not below him 


to continue the ſame Office when he was 


- created abſolute Governor of Rame, under 
the Name of Perpetual Dictator. Add to 
theſe the Practice of the Gauls mentioned | 


; by Cz/ar in his 6. Book de Bello Gallico, 


| where he lays of the Druides, who w ere 
their Prieſts! that they did judge de omnibus 
fer? controver ſii ts publicis prevatiſque.. Sec 


alſo 


View of the Practice of the Romans : Numa 


bake, PA waned ah - 


<< 0 tk 6: an. 
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ſo Slides in the 1: Book of his Tliads re- 


preſenting Chryſes Prieſt of Apollo, with his 
golden Scepter, as well 'as his golden Cen- - 
ſer. But why have I produced all theſe. Ex- 
amples of the Heathens? Is it to make theſe 
a Ground of our Imitation ? No, but to 


ſhew that the giving Honour to the Prieſt- 


hood, was a Cuſtom univerſal amongſt all 
civilized Nations: And whatſoever is Uni- 


verſal, is alſo Natural, as not being found- 
ed upon Compact, or the particular Hu- 


mours of Men, but flowing from the. na- 


tive Reſults of Reaſon: And that which is 
Natural, neither does nor can oppoſe Reli- 
gion. Bur you will fay, this concerns nor 
us, who have an expreſs Rule and Word re- 


vealed. Chriſt was himſelf poor, and de. 


ſpiſed, and withal has inſtituted ſuch a Mi- 


niſtry. To the firſt Part of this Plea I an- : 


ſwer, that Chriſt came to ſuffer, yet the 
Sufferings and Miſeries of Chriſt do not ob- 


lige all Chriſtians to undertake the like. For 


the ſecond, that the Miniſtry of Chriſt was 


low, and deſpiſed, by his Inſtitution, I ut- 
terly deny. It was ſo, indeed, by the Ma- 


lice and Perſecution of the Heathen Princes, 
but what does this argue or infer for a low, 


Dy - Sp Miniſtry i in a flouriſhing State, which 
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- profeſſes to encourage Chriſtianity ? But to 


daſh this Cavil, read but the Practice of 


. Chriſtian Emperors and Kings all along, 
down from the Time of Conſtantine, in what 
Reſpect, what Honour and Splendor they 
treated the Miniſters; and then let our Ad- 
verſaries produce their puny, pitiful Argu- 
ments for the contrary, againſt the gene- 
ral, clear, undoubted Vogue and Current of 

all Antiquity. As for two or three little 
Countries about us, the Learned and Impar- 
tial will not value their Practice; in one of 
which Places the Miniſter has been ſeen, for 
mere Want, to mend Shoes on the Sar urday, 

and been heard to preach on the Sunday. 

In the other Place, ſtating the ſeveral Orders 
of the Citizens, they place their Miniſters 
after their Apothecaries; that is, the Phy- 
ſician of the Soul after the Drugſter of the 

Body: A fit Practice for thoſe, who if they 
were to rank Things as well as Perſons, would 


place their Religion after their Trade. 


And thus much concerning the firſt Way 
ol debaſing the Miniſters and Miniſtry. = 
(.) The ſecond Way is by admitting ig- 
norant, ſordid, illiterate Perſons to this fun- 
ction. This is to give the Royal Stamp to a 
f Piece of Lead. I confeſs, God has no need 


of 


STD WERE 


L 
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of any Man's Parts, or Learning; but cer- 
tainly then, he has much leſs need of his 

| Ignorance, and ill Behaviour. It is a fad. 
Thing, when all other Employments ſhall 
empty themſelves into the Miniſtry :: When 
Men ſhall repair to it, not for Preferment, 
but Refuge; like Malefactors flying to the 
Altar, only to ſave their Lives; or like thoſe 
of Eli's Race, (1 Sam. ii. 36. ) that thould come 
crouching, and ſeek to be put in the Prieſt's 
Office that they might eat a Piece of Bread. 
Heretofore there was required Splendor of 


Parentage to recommend any one to the =_— 
Prieſthood, as. Joſephus witneſſes in a Trea- — 
tiſe which he wrote of his own Life; where . q 
he fays, to have right to deal in Things —— "| 


cred, was, amongſt them, accounted an Ar- 
gument of a noble and illuſtrious Deſcent. 
God would not accept the Offals of other 
_ Profeſſions. Doubtleſs many rejected Chriſt, 
upon this Thought, that he was the Car- 
enters Son, who would have embraced him, 
had they known him to have been the Son 
of David. The preferring undeſerving Per- 
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ſons to this great Service, was eminently xx 
Jeroboam's Sin, and how Jeroboam's Practicſte 
and Offence has been continued amongſt us : | 
in another Guile, is not unknown; For has -M 


not 
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not Learning unqualified Men for Approba- 
tion to the Miniſtry ? Have not Parts and 
. Abilities been reputed Enemies to Grace, 
and Qualities no ways Miniſterial ? While 
Friends, Faction, Well-meaning, and little 
Dnderſtanding have been Accompliſhments 


beyond Study and the Univerſity; and to 
falſify a Story of Converſion, beyond per- 


tinent Anſwers and clear Reſolutions to the 


. hardeſt and moſt concerning Queſtions. 4 So 


that Matters have been brought to this Paſs, 
that if a Man amongſt his Sens had any 


blind, or disfigured, he laid him aſide for 


the Miniſtry; and ſuch an one was preſent- 


ly approved, as having a mortified Counte- 


nance. In ſhort, it was a fiery Furnace, 


which often approved Droſs, and rejected 
Gold. But Thanks be to God, thoſe ſpiri- 
tual Wickedneſſes are now diſcharged from 


their High Places. Hence it was, that ma- 


ny ruſhed into the Miniſtry, as being the only 


Calling, that they could profeſs without ſer- 


ving an Apprenticeſhip. Hence alſo we had 


thoſe that could preach Sermons, but not 


| defend them. The Reaſon of which is 


clear, becauſe the Works and Writings of 
Learned Men might be borrowed, bur not 
the Abilities. Had indeed the old Leviti- 


cal 


a 
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cal Hierarchy till continued; in which it 
was Part of the Miniſterial Office to flay the 
Sacrifices, to cleanſe the Veſſels, to ſcour the 
Fleſh-Forks, to ſweep the Temple, and carry 
the Filth and Rubbiſh to the Brook Kidron, 
no Perſons living had been fitter for the Mi- 
niſtry, and to ſerve in this Nature at the Altar. 
But ſince it is made a Labour of the Mind; 
as to inform Mens Judgments, and move 
their Affections, to reſolve difficult Places of 
Scripture, to decide and clear off Contro- 
verſies; I cannot ſee how to be a Butcher, 
Scavenger, or any other ſuch Trade, does 
at all qualify, or prepare Men for this Work. 
But as unfit as they were, yet to clear a Way 
for ſuch into the Miniſtry, we have had al- 
moſt all Sermons full of Gibes and Scoffs at 
humane Learning. Away with vain Philo- 
ſophy, with the Diſputer of this World, and 
the enticing Words of Man's Wiſdom, and ſer 
up the Fooliſhneſs of Preaching,the Simplicity 
f the Goſpel: Thus Divinity has been brought 
in upon the Ruins of Humanity; by forcing 
the Words of the Scripture from the Senſe, 
and then haling them to the worſt of Drudge- 
ries, to ſet a Fus Divinum upon Ignorance 
and Imperfection, and recommend natural 


Weakneſs for ſupernatural Grace, Hereupon 
Vor. I. " "no 5 the 
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rhe Tpnorant have took Heart to venture up- 
on this great Calling, and inſtead of cutting 
their Way to it, according to the uſual Courſe, 
through the Knowledge of the Tongues, the 
study of Philoſophy, School Divinity, the 
Fathers and Councils, they have taken ano- 
ther and a ſhorter Cut, and having read per- 
haps a Treatiſe or two upon the Heart, the 
briiſed Reed, the Crumbs of Comfort, Wolle- 


bius in Engliſh, and ſome other little Authors, 


the uſual Furniture of old Womens Cloſets, 


they have fer forth as accompliſhed Divines, | 


and forthwith they preſent themſelves to the 
Service; and there have not been wanting 
Feroboam's as willing to conſecrate and re- 
ceive them, as they to offer themſelves. And 
this has been one of the moſt fatal, and almoſt 


irrecoverable Blows that has been "hed to 


the Miniſtry. 


And this may ſuffice concerning the ſecond 


Way of embaſing God's Miniſters; namely, 


by intruſting the Miniſtry with raw, unlearn- 


ed, ill-bred Perſons; ſo that what Solomon 


| fpeaks of a Proverb in the Mouth of a Fool, 
the fame may be ſaid of the Miniſtry veſted. 
in them, chat it is like a Pearl i in 4a Swine 's 


: Hout. 0 
. 1 
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2. 1 proceed now to the ſecond thing pro- 
long in the Diſcuſſion of this Doctrine, which 
is to ſhew, bow the embaſing of the Mini- 
ſters tends to the Deſtruction of Religion. 55 
This it does two Ways. 00 

(u.) Becauſe it brings them under exceeding 
Scorn and Contempt; and then, let none 
think Religion itſelf ſecure: For the Vulgar 
have not ſuch Logical Heads, as to be able 


to abſtract, ſuch ſubtile Conceptions as to 
ſeparate the Man from the Miniſter, or to 


conſider the fame Perſon under a double Ca- 
pacity, and ſo honour him as Divine, while 
they deſpiſe him as Poor. But ſuppoſe they 
could, yet Actions cannot diſtinguiſh, as 


Conceptions do; and therefore eyery Act of 


Contempt ſtrikes at both, and unavoidably 


wounds the Miniſtry through the Sides of 


the Miniſter. And we muſt know, that the 
leaſt Degree of Contempt weakens Religion, 


becauſe it is abſolutely contrary to the Na- 
ture of it; Religion properly conſiſting in a 
reverential Eſteem of Things facred. Now, 
that which in any Meaſure weakens Religion, 
will at length deſtroy it: For the weakening 


. a Thing is only a partial Deſtruction of 
poverty and Meanneſs of Condition ex- 


po the wiſeſt to Scorn, it being natural fot 
Ka 3 Men 
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Men to place their Eſteem rather upon Things 
great than good; and the Poet obſerves, 


that this Infelix paupertas has nothing in it. 


more intolerable than this, that ir renders Men 
ridiculous. And then, how eaſy and natural 
it is for, Contempt to paſs from the Perſon 
fo the Office, from him that ſpeaks, to the 
Thing that he ſpeaks of, Experience proves: 
Counſel being ſeldom, valued ſo much for 
the Truth of the Thing, as the Credit of 
kim that gives it. Obſerve an excellent Paſ- 


ſage to chis Purpoſe, in Eccleſ. ix. 14, 15. 


We have an account of a little City, with 


few Men in it, beſieged by a great and po- 


tent King, and in the 15th. 7 erſe, we read, 
that here was found in it a poor wiſe Man, 
and he by his Wiſdom delivered the City. A 


worthy Service indeed, and certainly we may 


expect that ſome honourable Recompence 
| thould follow it; a Deliyerer of his Coun - 


try, and that in ſuch Diſtreſs could not but 
be advanced: But we find a contrary Event 
in the next Words of the ſame Verſe, vet 
none remembred that ſume poor Man. W hy, 
what ſhould be the Reaſon? Was he not a 


Man of Parts and Wiſdom? And is not 


Wiſdom honourable? Yes, but he was Poor. 
But Was he not allo ſucceſsful, as well as 
wiſe? 


the beſt Polic , 


wiſe? True; but ftill he Was Poor: A 
once grant this, and you cannot keep off 
that unavoidable Sequel in the next Verſe, 
be poor Man's Wiſdom ts deſpiſed, and his 
Words are not heard. We may believe it 
upon Solomon's Word, who was rich, as well 
as wiſe, and therefore knew the Force of 
both: And probably, had it not been for his 
Riches, the Queen of Sheba would never have 
come ſo far only to have heard his Wiſ⸗ 
dom. Obſerve her Behaviour when ſhe came. 
Though upon the hearing of Solomon's Will 
png and the Reſolution of her hard Queſti- N 
ſhe expreſſed a juſt Admiration; yet 
het Solomon afterward ſhewed her his Pa- 
lace, his Treaſures, . and the Temple which 
he had built, 1 Kings x. 5. it is ſaid, there 
was no more Spirit in her. What was the 
Cauſe of this? Certainly, the Magnificence, 
the Pomp and Splendor of ſuch a Structure: 
It ſtruck her into an Ecſtaſy beyond his wiſe = 
Anſwers. She eſteemed this as much above 
his Wiſdom, as Aſtoniſhment is beyond bare 
Admiration. She admired his Wiſdom, but 
ſhe adored his Magnificence. So apt is the 
Mind, even of wiſe Perſons, to be ſurprized 
with the Superficies, 1 Of Circu.yſtance of 
Things, and value or undervalue Spirituals. 
| M 3 according. 
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according, to. the Manger of their external 
Appearance. When Circumſtances fail, the 


Subſtance ſeldom long ſurviyes: Cloaths are 
no Part of the Body, yet take away Cloaths, 
and the Body will die. Livy obſerves of 


Romulus," that being to give Laws to his new 


Romans, he found no better Way to pro- 


cure an Eſteem and Reverence to them, than 


by firſt procuring it to himſelf, by Splen- 
dour of Habit and Retinue, and other Signs 
of Royalty. 


And the wiſe Numa, his Suc- 
ceſſor, took the ſame Courſe to enforce his 


Religious Laws, namely, by giving the ſame 
Pomp to the Prieſt, Who was to diſpenſe 
them. Sacerdolem creavit, inſigntque eum 
veſte, & curuli regid ; ſella adornavit. That 


is, he adorned him with a rich Robe, and 
a Royal Chair of State. And in our Judi- 


catures, take away the Trumpet, the Scar- 
ler, the Artendance, and the Lordſhip, which 


would be to make Juſtice naked, as well as 
blind; and, the Law would loſe much of its 
Terror, and conſequently its Authority. 


Let the Miniſter be abject = low, his In- 
tereſt inconſiderable, the Word will ſuffer 
for his Sake : The Meſſage will ſtill find Re- 
ception according to the Dignity of the Meſ- 
ſenger. Imagine an Ambaſſador Frei 


bimfelf 


at 
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himſelf ; in a poor frize Jerkin; and tattered 
Cloaths, certainly he would have but ſinall 
Audience, his Embaſſy would ſpeed rather. 
according to the Weakneſs of him that 
brought, than the Majeſty of him that ſent 
it. It will fare alike with the Ambaſſadors 
of Chriſt, the People will give them Audi- 
ence according to their Preſence. A nota- 
ble Example of which we have in the Beha- 
viour of ſome to Paul himſelf, 1 Cor. x. 10. 
Hence in the Fewi/þ Church it was cau- 
tiouſly provided in the Law, that none that 
Was blind or lame, or had any remarkable 
Defect in his Body, was capable of the Prieſt - 
ly Office; becauſe theſe Things naturally 
make a Perſon contemned, and this preſent- 
ly reflects upon the Function. This there- 
fore is the firſt Way by which the low, deſpi - 
ſed Condition of the Miniſters, tends to the 
Deſtruction of the Miniſtry and Religion: 
Namely, becauſe it ſubjects their Perſons to 


Scorn, and conſequently their Calling; and 


it is not imaginable that Men will be bought 
to obey what they cannot efteem. 
(..) The ſecond Way by which it ends to 
the Ruin of the Miniſtry is, becauſe it dif 
courages Men of fit Parts and Abilities from 
Undertaking it. And certain it is, that as 
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the Calling dignifies the Man, fo the Man 
much more adyances his Calling, As a Gar- 
ment, though it warms the Body, has a Re- 
turn, with an Advantage, being much more 
warmed by it. And how often a good Cauſe 
may miſcarry without a wiſe Manger, and 
the Faith for Want of a Defender, is, or at 
leaſt may be known. Tis not the Truth 
of an Aſſertion, but the Skill of the Diſpu- 
tant, that keeps off a Baffle; not the Juſtneſs 
of a Cauſe, but the Valour of the Soldiers 
that muſt win the Field: When a learned 
Paul was converted, and undertook the Mi- 
niſtry, it ſtopped the Mouths of thoſe that 
ſaid. none but poor, weak Fiſher-men preach- 

ed Chriſtianity, and ſo his Learning ſilenced 

the Scandal, as well as ſtrengthened the Church. 
Religion, placed in a Soul of exquiſite Know- 
ledge and Abilities, as in a Caſtle, finds not 
only Habitation, but Defence. And what a 
Learned Foreign Divine 
ſaid of the Engliſh Preach- 
ing may be ſaid of all, Plus eſt in Artifice 
quam in Arte. So much of Moment is there 

in the Profeſſors of any Thing, to depreſs 

or raiſe the Profeſſion. What is it that kept 
the Church of Rome ſtrong, athletick, and 

flowiſhing for ſo 9 Centuries, but the 


happy 


* Gaſpar Geli 


happy g ellien of the choiceſt Wits engaged 
to her Service by ſuitable Preferments ? And 


what Strength, do we think, would that give 
to the true Religion, that is able thus to eſta- 
bliſh a falſe? Religion in a great Meaſure 
ſtands or falls according to the Abilities of 
thoſe that aſſert ir. And if, as ſome obſerye, 


| Mens Deſires are uſually as large, as their 
Abilities, what Courſe have we took to al- 


lure the former, that we might engage the 
latter to our Aſſiſtance? But we have took 


all Ways to affright and diſcourage Scholars 
from looking towards this Sacred Calling: 


For will Men lay out their Wit and Judg- 


ment, upon that Employment. for the Un- 


dertaking of which, both will be queſtion- 


ed? Would Men, not long ſince, have ſpent 
toilſome Days, and watchful Nights in the 


laborious Queſt of Knowledge preparative to 
this Work, at length to come and dance At- 

tendance for Approbation, upon a 7unto 
of petty Tyrants, acted by Party and Preju- 


dice, who denied Fitneſs from Learning, and 


Grace from Morality? Will a Man exhauſt 
his Livelihood upon Books, and his Health, 
the beſt Part of his Life, upon Study, to be 


0 length thruſt into a poor Village, where he 
ſhall have his Duc precariouſly, and intreat 


for 
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170 FEccleſiaſtical Folicy 
for his own; and when he has it, live poor ly 
and contemptibly upon it, while the fame or 
leſs Labour, beſtowed upon any other Cal- 
ling, would bring not only Comfort but 
Splendor, not only Maintenance but Abun- 
dance? Tis, I confeſs, the Duty of Mini- 
ſters to endure this Condition; but nei- 
ther Religion nor Reaſon does oblige ei- 
ther them to approve, or others to chuſe 
it. Doubtleſs,. Parents will not throw away 
the Towardneſs of a Child, and the Ex- 
pence of Education, upon a Profeſſion, the 
Labour of which is encreaſed, and the Re- 
wards of which are vaniſhed: To condemn 
promiſing, lively Parts to Contempt and Pe- 
nury in a deſpiſed Calling, what is it elſe 
but the caſting of a Moſes into the Mud, or 
offering a Son upon the Altar; and inſtead 
of a Prieſt to make him a Sacrifice ? Nei- 
ther let any here reply, that ir becomes not 
a Miniſterial & pirit to undertake ſuch a Ca/- 


ling for Reward; for they muſt know that 


it is one Thing to wrdertake it for a Re- 
ward, and not to be willing to undertake 
it without one. It is one Thing to perform 
good Works only that we may receive the 
Recompence of them in Heaven, and ano- 


cher Thing not to be willing t to follow · Chriſt | 
el 


_ the beſt Policy.” op - 
ad. orſike the World, if there were no 


ſuch Recompence. But beſides, ſuppoſe it 
were the Duty of Scholars to chuſe this Call. 


ing in the midſt of all its Diſcouragements: 
Vet a prudent Governour, who knows it to 


be his Wiſdom as well as his Duty, to take 


the beſt Courſe to adyance Religion, will not 


conſider Mens Duty, but their Practice; not 
what they ought to do, but what they uſe 


to do: And therefore draw over the beſt 
qualified to his Servite, by ſuch Ways as are 
moſt apt to perſuade and induce Men. So- 


lomon built his Temple with the talleſt Ce- 
dars: and ſurely, when God refuſed the de- 
fective, and the maimed for Sacrifice, we 


cannot think that he requires them for the 
Prieſthood. When Learning, Abilities, and 
what is Excellent in the World, forſake the 
Church, we may eaſily fore-tell its Ruin, with- | 
out the Gift of Prophecy. And when Ignorance | 


ſucceeds in the Place of Learning, Weakneſs 


in the Room of Judgement, we may be ſure, 


Hereſy and Confuſion will quickly come in 


the Room of Religion. For undoubtedly 
there is no way ſo effectual to betray the 
Truth, as to procure it a weak Defender. 


Well now, inſtead of raiſing any particu- 


lar Uſes from the Point that has been de- | 


hyered 
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livered, let us make a brief Recapitulation 


of the Whole. Government, we fee, de- 


pends upon Religion, and Religion upon the 


| Encouragement of thoſe that are to diſpenſe 
and aſſert it. For the farther Evidence of 


which Truths, we need not travel beyond 
our own Borders; but leave it to every one 
impartially to judge, whether from the very 
firſt Day that our Religion was unſettled, 


and Church Government flung out of Doors, 
the civil Government has ever been able to 
fix upon a fure Foundation. We have been 
changing even to a Proverb. The Indigna- 
tion of Heaven has been rolling and turning 
us from one Form to another, till at length 
fach a Giddineſs ſeized upon Government, 
that it fell into the very Dregs of Sectaries, 


who threaten'd an equal Ruin both to Mini- 
fter and Magiſtrate; and how the State has 
ſympathized with the Church, is apparent. 
For have not our Princes as well as our 


Prieſts been of the loweſt of the People? 
Have not Coblers, Draymen, Mechanicks, 
governed, as well as preached ! Nay, have 
not they by Preaching come to govern? 
Was eyer that of Solomon more verified, that 
Servants have rid, while Princes and Nobles 


have gone c on Foot 7 Bur God has been pleaſed 
by 
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by a Mbracle of Mercy to diſſipate this Con- 
fuſion and Chaos, and to give us ſome Open- 
ings, ſome Dawnings of Liberty and Serrle- 
ment. But now, let not thoſe who are to 
rebuild our Jeruſalem, think that the Temple 
muſt be built laſt: For if there be ſuch a 
Thing as a God, and Religion, as, whether 
Men believe it or no, they will one Day 
find and feel, aſſuredly he will ſtop our Li- 
berty, till we reſtore him his Worſhip. Be. 
ſides, it is a ſenſleſs Thing in Reaſon, to 
think that one of theſe Intereſts can ſtand 
without the other, when | in the . Order 


: by Religion. But to return to  Feroboam _—_— — 


whom we firſt began. He laid the Foun- 
dation of his Government in deſtroying, 
though doubtleſs he coloured it with the 

Name of Reforming God's Worſhip ; but ſee 
the Iſſue. Conſider him curſed by God, 
maintaining his uſurped Title, by continual 
vexatious Wars againſt the Kings of Judah; 
ſmote in his Poſterity, which was made like 
the Dung upon the Face of the Earth, as lo- 


and vile as thoſe Prieſts whom he had em- 


ployed. . Conſider him branded, and made 
d odious to all Aﬀer-Ages. And now, when 
5 his Kingdom and Glory was at an End, and 
i be 5 
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he and his Poſterity rotting under Ground, 
and his Name ſtinking above it; judge what 


a worthy Prize he made in getting of a King; 
dom, by deſtroying the Church. Wherefore 
the Sum of all is this; to adviſe and defire 
thoſe whom it may concern, to conſider Jb. 
roboam's Puniſhment, and then they \ wilt have 
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LAMBETH: CHAPEL 


On the 25th of November, 1666. 


UP ON. THE 


co NSEC RAT ION 
| Right es Father 1 in God 


| Dr. FOHN DOLBEN 
Lord | Biſhop of ROCHE STER. 
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| Right Reverend Father i in 0 0 D 


Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter, 


Dean of the Cithedeat - Church of 


WESTMINSTER, 
e 
Clerk of the Cloſer to > His Majety, 


Mx" Lone, 


HO DGH the Interpoſal of my 
Lord of Canterbury's Com. 
mand for the Publication of 


this mean Diſcourſe, may ſeem 
fo far to determine, as even to 


tale away my Choice; yet I muſt own it to 
the World, that it is ſolely and entirely my 
own Inclination, ſeconded by my Obligations 

333 8 mm 


Dedicatory. 


to your Lordſhip, that makes this, that was 
ſo lately an humble Attendant upon jour Lord. 


ſhip's Conſecration, now. ambitious to Con- 
ſecrate it [elf with your Lordſhip” s Name. It 
was my Honour to have lived in the ſame 
College with your Lordſhip, and now to be- 
long to the ſame Cathedral, where at pre- 
ſent you credit the Church as much by your 


Government, as you did the School formerly 
by your Wit. Your Lor aſhip even then grew 
up into a conflant Superiority above others; 
and all, your After-Greatneſs ſeems but a Pa- 


rapbraſe upon thoſe promiſing Beginnings: 


Hor whatſoever you are, or (hall be, has been 


but an eaſy Prognoſtick from what you were. 
It is your Lordſhip's Unhappmeſs to be caſt 


upon an Age in which the Church is in its 
Wane; and if you do not thoſe glorious Things 


that our Engliſh Prelates did two or three 
hundred Tears ſince, it is not becauſe your 

Lordſhip is at all leſs than they, but betauſe 6 

the Times are < worſe, W itne(s thoſe magni- 


\ficent Buildings in Chriſt-Church in Oxford, 
begun and carried on by your Lordſhip ; 


| when by your Place you governed, and by 


your Wiſdom encreaſed the Treaſure of that 
College. and, which muſt eternally ſet your 
Vor. I. 5 Ne 
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The Epiſtle 


Fame above the Reach of Envy and De: 
tration; theſe great Strufures you attempt- 
ed at a Time when you returned poor and 
bare, to a College as bare, after a long Per- 
ſecution, and before you had laid ſo much as 


one Stone in the Repairs of your own For- 
tunes: By which incomparably high and 


generous Undertaking, you have ſhewn the 


 Warldhoww fit a Per ſon you were to build up- 


on Wolſey'r Foundation: A Prelate whoſe 
great Deſigns you imitate, and whoſe Mind 
you equal. Briefly, that Chriſt-Church 
ftands fo high above Ground, and that the 


Church of Weſtminſter lier not flat upon it, 


is your Loradſhip's Commendation. And there- 
fore your Lordſhip is not behind-hand with 
the Church, paying it as much Credit and 


Support, as you recerve from it; for you 
owe your Promotion to your Merit, and, 1 


am ſure, your Merit to your felf. All Men 
court you, not ſo much becauſe a great Per- 


bon, as a Publick Good. For, as a Friend, 
there is none ſo hearty, ſo nobly warm and 
active to make good all the Offices of that 
endearing Relation: As a Patron, none mote 
able to oblige and reward your Dependents ; 


and which 16 the crowning Ornament of 


| Dedicatory. . 


Power, none more willing. And laſtly, « as 
a Dioce ſan, you are like even to out. do your 
ſelf in all other Capacities ; and, ma Word, 
to exemplify and realize every Word of the 
following Diſcourſe ; which is here moſt 
humbly and gratefully PRONE! 70 your on 


Hip. By 
You: Lordi : 


From St. James's | n 
e , Moſt obliged Servant 


Robert South. 
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Trx us it. * 


| ng 7 hing ſpeak and e · 
Hort, and rebuke with all 
Authority. Let no Man 


— 


| 17 75 A may poſbly be expected, 
9 BG — > S 

AF, 8 2 that the very taking of my 
2 Text out of this Epiſtle to 


| Diſcourſe about the Nature, 
8 and Divine Right of Epiſcopacy; 
and if it ſhould, it were no more than what 


ſome of the greateſt, and the learned ſt Per- 


ſons in the World (when Men ſerved Truth 
inſtead of Deſign) had done before: For, I 
muſt profeſs that I cannot look upon Titus as 
fo far un- Biſbop d yet, but that he ſtill ex- 


hibits to us all the Edorials of that Juriſdi- 

ction, which to this Day is claimed for Epiſ- 

; 9 We are hd in the fifth Verſe of the 
8 | fuſt 


8 
1 Titur, may engage me in a 


” 4+ l r tons wi ants - MC 3 


hand. 
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every City; which Text, one would think, 


were ſufficiently clear and full; and too big, 


with Evidence to be perverted: But when 


we have ſeen Rebellion commented out of 


the Thirteenth of the Romans ; and ſince there 


are few Things, but admit of Gloſs and 


Probability, and conſequently may be ex- 


pounded as well as diſputed on both Sides; 


it is no ſuch Wonder, that ſome would bear 
the World in Hand, that the Apoſtle's De- 


ſign and Meaning is for Presbytery, though 


| his Words are all the time for Epiſcopacy : 


No wonder, 1 ſay, to us at leaſt, who have 


converſed with roo many ſtrange unparal- 


led Actions, Occurrences and Events, now 


to wonder at any Thing: Wonder is from 


Surprize ; 3 and e ceaſes upon * | 


1 ience. 


I am not ſo n a Friend to the ſtale 
ſtarched Formality of Preambles, as to de- 


tain ſo great an Audience with any previ- 
ous Diſcourſe extrinſick to the Subject Mat- 


ter and Deſign of the Text; and therefore 
I ſhall fall directly upon the Words, which 
run in the Form of an. Exhortation, though 

in Appearance a very ſtrange one; for the 


N 3 | Matter 


firſt Chap ter, that he was left in Crete 70 
ſet Things in Order, and to ordain E Iders i in 
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Matter of an Exhortation ſhould be ſome. 
thing naturally 'in the Power of him to 


Whom the Exhortation is directed. For no 


Man exhorts another to be ſtrong, beautiful, 


witty, or the like; theſe are the Felicities 
of ſome Conditions, the Object of more 


Wiſhes, but the Effects of no Man's Choice. 


Nor ſeems there any greater Reaſon for the 


Apoſtle's exhorting Titus, that no Man 
ſhould deſpiſe him; For how could another 
Man's Action be his Duty? Was it in his 


Power that Men ſhould not be wicked and 
injurious; and if ſuch Perſons would de- 
ſpiſe him, could any Thing paſs an Obliga- 
tion upon him not to be delpiſed ? No this 
cannot be the Meaning, and therefore it is 

| clear, that the Exhortation lies not againſt 
the Action itſelf, which is only in the De- 
ſpiſer's Power, but againſt the juſt Occaſion 
of it, which is in the Will and Power of 


him that is deſpiſed; it was not in Titus's 


Power that Men ſhould not deſpiſe him, but 


it was in his Power to bereave them of all 


i juſt Cauſe of doing ſo; it was not in his Pow- | 
er not to be derided, but was in his Power 
=” not to be ridiculous. 


In all this Epiſtle it is endete that st. Paul 


looks upon Titus as advanced to the Dignity 


* 
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of a prime Ruler of the Church, and en- 


truſted with a large Dioceſe, containing 
many particular Churches under the -imme- 
diate Government of their reſpective Elders ; 


and thoſe deriving Authority from his Or- 


dination, as was ſpecified in the fifth Verſe 
of the firſt Chapter. And now looking up- 


on Titus under this Qualification, he ad- 


dreſſes a long Advice and Inſtruction to 
him, for the Diſcharge of ſo important a 
Function, all along the firſt and ſecond 
Chapters; but ſums up all in the laſt Verſe, 
which is the Subject of the enſuing Diſcourſe, 


and contains in it theſe two Things. 


I. An Account of the Duties of his Place 


or Office. 


a” 


II. Of the Means to facilitate and make 


effectual their Execution. 


I. The Duties of his Place were two. 1. To 
Trot: 2. To Rule. Both comprized in 


theſe Words; theſe Things ſpeak and ex- 
hort, and rebuke with all Authority. 


And then the Means, the only Means to 
make him ſucceſsful , bright, and victorious 


in the Performance of theſe great Works, 
was to be above Contempt, to thine like the 
Baptiſt, with a clear, and a triumphant Light. 
In a word, it is every Biſhop's Duty to reach, 
N4 
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and to govern; and his 1 to do it, is uot. 
fo be deſpiſed, © 
We will diſcourſe of each wſpdtively i in 


their Order. 


1. And firſt, for the Gr Branch of hs 


great Work incumbent upon a Church Ruler, 


which is to teach. A work that none is too 
great or too high for; it is a Work of 


Charity, and Charity is the Work of Hea- 


ven, which is always laying it ſelf out upon 
the Needy and the Impotent: Nay, and it is 


a Work of the higheſt and the nobleſt Cha- 


rity; for he that teacheth another, gives an 
Alms to his Soul; he cloaths the Nakedneſs 
of his Underſtanding, and relieves the Wants 


of his impoveriſhed Reaſon: He indeed that 
governs well, leads the Blind; but he that 


ous Thing to have been the Repairer of a 
decayed Intellect, and a Sub-werker to 


Grace, in freeing it from ſome of the Incon- 


veniences of Original Sin. It is a Benefa- 


ion that gives a Man a kind of Preroga- 
tive; for even in the common Dialect of 


the World every Teacher is called a Maſter- 
It is the Property of Inſtruction to deſcend, 


and upon that very Account, it ſuppoſes him, 
that inſtructs, the er £ or at r inakes 
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To fay a Man is adyanced too high to 
condeſcend to teach the ignorant, is as much 
as to ſay, that the Sun is in too high a Place 
to ſhine upon what is below it. The Sun is 
ſaid to rule the Day, and the Moon to rule 


the Nig ht: bur do they not rule them only 


by colight ning them? Doctrine is that which 
muſt prepare Men for Diſcipline ; and Men 
never go on ſo chearfully, 28 when they ſee 


where they go. 


Nor is the Dulneſs of * Scholar to ex- 
tinguiſh, but rather to inflame the Charity 
of the Teacher: For, ſince it is not in Men 

as in Veſſels, that rhe ſmalleſt Capacity is the 

: ſooneſt filled; where the Labour is doubled, 


the Value of the Work is enhanced; for it is 


a ſowing, where a Man neyer expects to reap | 
any Thing but the Comfort and Conſcience 


of having done virtuouſly. And yet we 


| know moreover, that God ſometimes con- 
verts even the dull and the ſlow, turnin 
very Stones into Sons of Abraham; where 
beſides that the Difficulty of the Conqueſt 
advances the Trophee of the Conqueror; 
it often falls out, that the backward Learner 
makes -amends another way, recompenſi ng 
Sure for Sudden, expiating his Want of Do- 
5 ciliry with a "Per and a more rooted Re- 
tention: 5 
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tention: Which alone were Argument ſuf- 
ficient to enforce the Apoſtle's Injunction of 


being Inſtant in Seaſon, and out of Seaſon; 
even upon the higheſt and moſt exalted Ruler 
in the Church. He that fits in Mo/ess Chair, 
ſits there to inſtruct, as well as to rule: And 
a General's Office engages him to lead, as 
well as to command his Army. In the firſt 
of Eccleſiaſtes, Solomon repreſents himſelf 
both as Preacher and King of Lſrael: And 
every Soul that a Biſhop gains, is a new 
Acceſſion to the Extent of his Power; he 
_ preaches his Juriſdiction wider, and enlarges 
His ſpiritual Dioceſe, a as 2 enlarges Mens _ | 
prehonſoas. on 
The Teaching Part indeed of a Romiſh 


Biſhop, is eaſy enough, whoſe grand Buſi- 


neſs is only to teach Men to be ignorant, to 

inſtruct them how to know nothing, or 
which is all one, to know upon Truſt, to 
believe implicitly, and in a Word, to ſee 


with other Mens Eyes, till they come to be 


loſt in their own Souls. But our Religion is 


a Religion that dares to be underſtood ; that 


offers it ſelf to the Search of the Inquiſ tive, 
to the Inſpection of the ſevereſt and the moſt 
awakened Reaſon: For being ſecure of her 


ſubſtantial Truth and Purity, ſhe knows, that 
5 * for 
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for her to be ſeen and looked into, is to be 


embraced and admired: As, there needs no 


greater Argument for Men to love the Light, 


than to ſee it. It needs no Legends, no 


Service in an unknown Tongue, no Inqui- 
ſition againſt Scripture, no purging out the 


Heart and Senſe of Authors, no altering or 
bribing the Voice of Antiquity to ſpeak for 
it: it needs none of all theſe laborious Ar- 
tifices of Ignorance ; none of all theſe Cloaks 


and Coverings. The Romiſh Faith indeed 
muſt be covered, or it cannot be kept warm; 
and their Clergy deal with their Religion, as 

with a great Crime; if it is diſcovered, they 


are undone. But there is no Biſhop of the 
Church of England, but accounts it his In- 
tereſt, as well as his Duty to comply with 


this Precept of the Apoſtle Paul 0 Titus, 
theſe Things teach and exhort. 


Now this Teaching may be effected two 


Ways: 
(T.) lamsdntely by biraſelf, 
+ (2.) Mediately by others. 
And firſt, immediately by himſelf Where 


God gives a Talent, the Epiſcopal Robe can 


be no Napkin to hide it in. Change of Con- 


dition changes not the Abilities of Nature, 


but makes them more illuſtrious in their 


Exerciſe ; ; 
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Exerciſe ; ; and the Epiſcopal Dignity added 
to a good . preaching Faculty, is like the e- 


recting of a ſtately Fountain upon a Spring, 
which ſtill, for all that, remains as much a 
Spring, as it was before, and flows as plen- 
tifully, only it flows with the Circumſtance 
of greater State and Magnificence. Height 
of Place is intended only to ſtamp the En- 
dowments of a private Condition with Luſtre 
and Authority: And, Thanks be to God, nei- 
ther the Church's profeſſed Enemies, nor her 
pretended Friends haye any Cauſe to aſperſe 
her in this reſpect, as having over her ſuch 


Biſhops, as are able to ſilence the Factious, 
no leſs by their Preaching, than by their Au- 
thority. 

But then, on the hes hand, let me add 


alſo, that this is not ſo abſolutely neceſſary, 


as to be of the Vital Conſtitution of this Fun- 
ction. He may reach his Dioceſe, who ceaſes 


to be able to preach to it: For he may do it 
by appointing Teachers, and by a vigilant 
exacting ſrom them the Care and the Inſtru- 


ction of their reſpective Flocks. He is the 


F ſpiritual Fatlier of his Dioceſe; and a Father 


may ſee his Children taught, though he him- | 


elf does not turn Schoolmaſter. It is not 
the Gift of SEE Neale, nor of every Age. 


to 
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to harangue the Multitude, to voice it high 
and loud, & Dominari in Contionibus. And 
ſince Experience fits for Government, and 
Age uſually brings Experience, perhaps the 


moſt governing Vears are tho leaſt prexching 


Yeats. 


(2.) In the Second place therefore, there is a 


Teaching mediately, by the ſubordinate Mi- 
niſtration of others; in which, ſince the Action 


of the inſtrumental Agent is, upon all Grounds 
of Reaſon, to be aſcribed to the Principal, he, 


who ordains and furniſhes all his Churches 
with able Preachers; is an univerſal Teacher; 


he inſtructs, where he cannot be preſent; he 
ſpeaks in every Mouth of his Diocefe, and 


every Congregation of it, every Sunday feels 
his Influence, though it hears not his Voice. 


That Maſter deprives not his Family of their 


Food, who orders a faithful Steward to di- 
ſpenſe ir. Teaching is not a Flow of Words, 
nor the Draining of an Hour Glaſs, but an 
effectual procuring, that a Man comes to 
know ſomething which he knew not before, 
or to know it better. And therefore Eloquence 
and Ability of Speech is to a Church Gover- 
nor, as Tully ſaid it was to a Philoſopher, & 


afferatur, non repudianda; ſi abſit, non mag- 


opere defideranda: And to find Fault with 


ſuch 
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ſuch an one for not being a popular Speaker, 

is to blame a Painter for not being a good 
Muſician. 

To teach indeed muſt be confeſſed his 

Duty, but then there is a teaching by Ex- 

ample, by Authority, by reſtraining Sedu- 


cers, and ſo removing the Hindrances of 
Knowledge. And a Biſhop does his Church, 


his Prince and Countrey, more Service by 


. ruling other Mens Tongues, than he can by 
employing his own. And thus much for the 
firſt Branch of the great Work belonging to 
a Paſtor of the Church, which was to teach, 


and to exhort. 


2. The ſecond is to rule, expreſſed in 
/theſe Words; rebuke with all Authority. By 
which I doubt not but the Apoſtle princi- 
pally intends Church- Cenſures; ; and ſo the 


Words are a Metonymy of the Part for the 


Whole, giving an Inſtance in Eccleſiaſtical 
Cenſures, inſtead of all other Eccleſiaſtical 
Juriſdiction. A Juriſdiction, which in the | 
. . Eſſentials of it is as old as Chriſtianity, and 


even in thoſe circumſtantial Additions of ſe- 


cular Encouragement, with which the Piety 

and Wiſdom of Chriſtian © Princes always 
thought neceſſary to ſupport it againſt tbe 
Encroachments of the i injarious World, much 


older, 
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older, and more venerable, than any Ca- 
ſtitution, that has diveſted the Church of 


But to ſpeak directly to the Thing before 


us; we ſee here the great Apoſtle employ- 
ing the utmoſt of his Authority in command- 
ing Titus to uſe his: And what he ſaid to 
bim, he ſays to every Chriſtian Biſhop after 


him, rebube with all Authority. This Au- 


thority is a ſpiritual Sword put into the Hands 


of every Church-Ruler; and God put not 


this Sword into his Hands, with an Intent 
that he ſhould keep it there for no other 
Purpoſe, but only for Faſhion fake, as Men 
uſe to wear one by their Sides. Govern. 
ment is an Art above the Attainment of an 
ordinary Genius, and requires a wider, a 
larger, and a more comprehending Soul rhan 
God has put into every Body. The Spirit 
which animates and acts the Univerſe, is a 
Spirit of Government; and that Ruler that 
is poſſeſſed of it, is the Subſtitute and Vice- 


gerent of Providence, whether in Church or 


State. Every Biſhop is God's Curate. Now 


the Nature of Government contains in it 
theſe three Parts. 


(T.) An Exaction of hy from the Perſons 


* placed under it. 
(2.) A 
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(2.) A Protection of them in the Perfor. 
thance of their Duty. 
"281 Coercion and e e e upon ſuch 
as neglect it. All which are, in their Propor- | 
tion, Ingredients of that Government which 
we call Eceleſiaſticalll. 
(I.) And firſt, it implies Exaction of Duty 
: from the Perſons. placed .under it: For it is 
both to be confeſſed and lamented, that Men 
are not fo ready to offer it, where it is not 
exacted: Otherwiſe, what means the Service 
of the Church ſo imperfectly, and by halves 
read over, and that by many who. profeſs 
2 Conformity to the Rules of the Church? 
What makes them mince and mangle that 
in their Practice, which they could ſwallow 
Whole in their Subſcriptions. ? Why are the 
Publick Prayers curtail'd and left out, Pray- 
ers compoſed with Sobriety, and enjoined 
with Authority, only to make the more room 
for a long, crude, impertinent, upſtart Ha- 
rangue before the Sermon? 

Such Perſons ſeem to conform (the sig | 
nification of which Word they never make 
good) only that they may deſpiſe the 
Church's Injunctions under the Church's 
Wing, and contemn Authority within the 


Protection of the Laws. Duty is but ano- 
ther 


Debts when they are call'd upon. But if Go- 
vernors do not remind Men of, and call 
them to Obedience, they will find, that it 


will never come as a Tee- will Offering, no 


not from many, who even ſerve at the Altar. 


(2.) Government imports a Protection and 
Encouragement of the Perſons under it, in 


the Diſcharge of their Duty. It is not for 


a Magiſtrate to frown upon, and brow- beat 


thoſe who are hearty and exact in the Ma- 


nagement of their Miniſtry; and with a 


grave inſignificant Nod, to call a well regu— 


lated and reſolved Zeal, want of Prodence 


and Moderation. Such diſcouraging of Men 
in the Ways of an active Conformity to the 


Church's Rules, is that, which will. crack 


the Sinews of Government; for it weakens 


the Hands, and damps the Spirits of the O- 
bedient. And if only Scora and Rebuke 


[ ſhall attend Men for aſſerting the Church's 
Dignity, and taxing the Murther of Kings, 


and the like ; many will chuſe rather to ne- 


Iglect their Duty lafely and creditably, than 
to get a broken Pate in the Church's Service, 
2 to be rewarded with that, which ſhall 
break their Hearts too. 


l 55 (3.) The 
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ther Engliſh Word for Debt; and God: 
knows, that it is well if Men pay their 
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(3) The third Thing implied in Govern- 
ment is Coercion and Animadverſion upon 
ſach as neglect their Duty. Without which 

coercive Power, all Government is but 
toothleſs and precarious, and does not fo 
much command as beg Obedience. No- 
thing, I confeſs, is more becoming a Chri- 
ſtian, of what Degree ſoever, than Meek 
nels, Candor and Condeſcenſion; but they 
are Virtues that have their proper Sphere 
and Scaſon to act and ſhew themſelves in, 
and confequently not to interfere with o- 
thers, different indeed in their Nature, but 
altogether as neceſſary in their Uſe. And 
when an inſolent Deſpiſer of Diſcipline, nur- 
tur'd into Impudence and Contempt of all 
Order by a long Riſque of Licence and Re- 
bellion, ſhall appear before a Church Go- 
vernor, Severity and Reſolution are that 
Governour's Virtues, and Juſtice itlelf is his 
Mercy ; for by making ſuch an one an Ex- 
ample, (as much as in him lies) he will ei⸗ 
ther cure him, or at leaſt preſerve others. [ 
Were indeed the Conſciences of Men as 
it they ſhould be; the Cenſures of the Church 
. might be a ſufficient Coercion upon them; 
1 but being, as moſt of them now-adays are, 
Hell and Damnation Proof, her bare Ana 


thema 


thema's fall but like ſo many Bruta fulmina 


upon the Obſtinate and Schilmatical; who | 
are like to think themſelves ſhrewdly hurt 


(forſooth) by being cut off from that Body, 
which they chuſe not to be of; and ſo be- 


ing puniſhed into a quier Enjoyment of 


their beloved Separation. Some will by no 


means allow the Church any farther Power 
than only to exhort and to adviſe, and this 
but with a Proviſo too, that it extends not 
to ſuch as think themſelves too wiſe, and 


too great to be adviſed ; according to the 
Hypotheſis of which Perſons, the Authority 


of the Church, and the obliging Force of 
all Church- Sanctions, can beſpeak Men only 


thus; theſe and theſe Things it 1s ha 
Duty to do, and if you will not do them, y 
may as well let them alone. A ſtrict ff 91 


| ficacious Conſtitution. indeed, which inveſts - 


the Church with no Power ar all, but where 
Men will be fo very civil as to obey it, and 


ſo at the ſame time pay it a Duty, and do it 


a Courtely too. 


But when in the Judgment of ſome Men, 


the ſpiritual Function, as ſuch, muſt render 
a Church-man, though otherwiſe never ſo 
diſcreet and qualified, yet merely becauſe 


be is a Church man, unfit to be entruſted 
"Q's by 
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by his Prince with a Share of that Power 
and Juriſdition, which in many Circum- 
ſtances his Prince has judged but too ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure the Affairs and Dignity of 
the Church; and which, every thriving Gra- 

ſier can think himſelf but ill dealt with, if 

8 his own Countrey he is not mounted 

to: It is a Sign, that ſuch difcontented Per- 
bon intend not that Religion ſhall adviſe them 
upon any other Terms, than that they may | 
ride and govern their Religion. 

But ſurely, all our Kings and our Parlia- 
ments underſtood well enough what they 
did, when they thought fit to prop and for- 
tify the Spiritual Order with ſome Power 
that was Temporal; and ſuch is the pre- 
ſent State of the World, in the Judgment 
of any obſerving Eye, that if the biſhop has 
no other Defenſatives but Excommunica- 
tion, no other Power but that of the Ke 8. 
he may, for any notable Effect that he is 
like to do upon the Factious and Contuma- 
cious, ſurrender up his Paſtoral Staff, ſnut 


up the Church, and put thoſe 1 under 
the Door. :. 


And thus I have endeavoured to thew 
he three Things included in the general 
Nature of Goyernment z but to preſcribe rhe 


Manner 


CY 
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Manner of it in particular, is neither in my 


Power, nor Inclination: Only, I ſuppoſe, 
the common Theory and Speculation of 
Things is free and open to any one whom 
God has ſent into the World with ſome Abi. 
liry to contemplate, and by continuing him 
in the World, gives him alſo Opportunity. 
In all, that has been ſaid, I do not in the 


leaſt pretend to adviſe, or chalk out Rules 


ro my Superiors; for ſome Men cannot be 
Fools with ſo good Acceptance as others. 
But whoſoever is called to ſpeak upon a cer- 
_ rain Occaſion, may, I conceive, without Of- 
fence take any Text ſuitable to that Occa- 


ſion; and having taken it, may, or at leaſt 


5 ought, to ſpeak ſuitably to that Text. 


II. I proceed now to the ſecond Thing pro- 


poſed from the Words, which is the Means 
aſſigned for the Diſcharge of the Duties men- 


; | tioned, and exhibited under this one ſhort 
| Preſcription, ler no Man deſpiſe thee: In the | 


handling of which I ſhall ſhew, 


1. The ill Effects and deſtructive Influence — 


that Contempt has upon Government. 


2. The groundleſs Cauſes upon which 


Church-Rulers are frequently deſpiſed. 
3. And laſtly, the juſt Canſes that would 


render them, or indeed any other Ralers, 
0-3 _ worthy 
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' worthy to be deſpiſed. All which being 


clearly made out, and impartially laid before 
our Eyes, it will be eaſy and obvious for 
every one, by avoiding the Evil ſo mark'd 


out, to anſwer and come up to che Apoſtle's 


Exhortation. And 
1. We will diſcourſe of Contempt, and 


the malign hoſtile Influence it has upon 
| Government. As for the Thing it ſelf, every 
Man's Experience will inform him, that there 
is no Action in the Behaviour of one Man 
towards another, of which humane Nature 
is more impatient than of Contempt; it be- 


ing a Thing made up of theſe two Ingre- 


dients, an Undervaluing of a Man upon a 
Belief of his utter Uſeleſneſs and Inability, 


and a ſpiteful Endeavour to engage the reſt 
of the World in the ſame Belief, and ſlight 
Eſteem of him. So that the immediate De- 


ſign of Contempt, is the Shame of the Per- 
ſon contemned; and Shame is a Baniſh- 


ment of him from the good Opinion of the 


World, which every Man moſt earneſtly de. 


fires, both upon a Principle of Nature and 
of Intereſt. For it is natural to all Men to 


affect a good Name; and he that deſpiſes a 


Man, libels him in his Thoughts, reviles 


and traduces him in his Judgment. And 


there 
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there is alſo Intereſt in the Caſe ; for a De- 
fire to be well thought of, directly reſolves 


itielf into that owned and mighty Prin- 
ciple of Self-preſervation : Foraſmuch as 


Thoughts are the firſt Wheels and Motives 


of Action, and there is no long Paſſage from 


one to the other. He that thinks a Man to 
the Ground, will quickly endeayour to lay 


him there; for while he deſpiſes him, he 
arraigns and condemns him in his Heart; 


and the After-Bitterneſs and Cruelties of his 
Practices, are but the Executioners of the 
Sentence paſſed before upon him by his 
Judgment. Contempt, like the Planet Fa- 


turn, has firſt an ill * and then a de. 


ſtroying Influence. 


By all which, I ſuppoſe, it is ſufficiently 


5 proved, how noxious it muſt needs be to 
every Governor: For, can a Man reſpe the 
Perſon whom he deſpiſes? And can there 


be Obedience, where there is not ſo much as 
Reſpect? Will the Knee bend, while the 


Heart inſults? And the Actions ſubmit, 
| while the Apprehenſions rebel? And there- 
| fore the moſt experienced Diſturbers and 
* Underminers of Government, have always 
laid their firſt Train in Contempt, en- 
deavouring to blow it up in the Judgment 
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and Eſteem of the Subject. And was not 
this Method obſeryed in the late moſt flou- 
riſhing and ſucceſsful Rebellion? For, how 
ſtudiouſly did they lay about them, both from 
the Pulpit and the Prefs, to caſt a Slur upon 
the King's Perſon, and to bring his governing 
Abilities under a Diſrepute? And then after 
they had ſufficiently blaſted him in his Per ſo. 
nal Capacity, they found it eaſy Work to daſh 
and overthrow him in his Political. 
Reputation is Power, and conſequently to 
deſpiſe i is to weaken. For where there is Con- 
tempr, there can be no Awe; and where there 
is no Awe, there will be no Subjection; and 
if there is no Subjection, it is impoſſible, with- 
out the Help of the former Diſtinction of a 
Politick Capacity, to imagine how a Prince 
can be a Governour. He that makes his 
Prince deſpiſed and undervalued, blows a 
Trumpet againſt him in Mens Breaſts, beats 
him out of his Subjects Hearts, and fights 
him out of their Aﬀections ; and after this, 
he may eaſily ſtrip him of his other Garri- 
ſons, having already diſpoſſeſſed him of his 
ſtrongeſt, by diſmantling him of his Honour, 3 
and ſcizing his Reputation. 
Nor is, what has been ſaid of riet leſs 
true of all other Governours, from higheſt 
res an 5 10 


* 
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to loweſt, from him that heads an Army, to 
him that is Maſter of a Family, or of one 
' ſingle Servant; the formal Reaſon of a 
Thing equally extending it {elf to every Par. 
ticular of. the ſame Kind. It is a Propoſiti- 
on of eternal Verity, that none can govern 


while he is deſpiſed. We may as well ima; 


gine that there may be a King without Ma- 
jeſty, a Supreme without Sovereignty. It is 
a Paradox, and a direct Contradiction in Pra- 
ctice; for where Contempt takes place, the 
very Cauſes and Capacities of Government 
ceale. 

Men are ſo far from being governed by 
a a deſpiſed Perſon, that they will not ſo much 
as be taught by him. Truth it {elf {hall loſe 

its Credit, if delivered by a Perſon that has 
none. As on the contrary, be but a Perſon 
in Vogue and Credit with the Multitude, ho 
ſhall be able to commend and let off whar- 
ſoever he ſays, to authorize any Nonſenſe, 
and to :make popular, rambling, incoherent 


Stuff, (ſeaſoned with Twang and Tanto- 


logy) pals for high Rhetorick, and moving 


Preaching ; ſuch indeed, as a zealous Tradeſ- 
man would even live and die under. And 
now, I ſuppoſe. it is no ill Topick of Ar- 
gumentation, to ſhew the Prevalence of Con- 
tempt, 
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tempt, by the contrary Influences of Re- 
ſpect; which thus (as it were) dubs every 
little, petit, admired Perfon, Lord and Com- 
mander of all his Admirers. And certain 
it is, that the Eccleſiaſtical, as well as the 
Civil Governour, has Cauſe to purſue the 
ſame Methods of ſecuring and confirm- 
ing himſelf; the Grounds and Means of 
Government being founded upon the ſame 
Bottom of Nature in both, though rhe Cir- 
cumſtances, and Relative Conſiderations of 
the Perſons may differ. And I have no- 
thing to ſay more upon this Head, but that 
if Churchmen are called upon to diſcharge 
the Parts of Governours, they may with the 
higheſt Reaſon expect thoſe Supports and 
Helps that are indiſpenſably requiſite there- 
unto; and that thoſe Men are but tra- 
pann'd, who are called to govern, being in- 
veſted with Authority, but bereaved of 
Power; which according to a true and plain 
Eſtimate of Things, is nothing elſe but to 
mock and betray them into a Splendid and 
Magiſterial Way of being ridiculous. And 
thus much for the ill Effects, and deſtru- 
Qive Influence that Contempt has upon Go- 
vernment. 


2. 1 


| 
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2. I paſs now to the ſecond Thing, which is 
to ſhew, the groundleſs Cauſes, upon which 
Church-Rulers are frequently deſpiſed. 


Concerning which, I ſhall premiſe this; 


that nothing can be a reaſonable Ground of 
deſpiſing a Man, but ſome Fault or other 


chargeable upon him ; and nothing can be a 


Fault, that is not naturally in a Man's Power 
to prevent; otherwiſe, it is a Man's Unhap- 
pineſs, his Miſchance, or Calamity, bur not 
his Fault. Nothing can juſtly be deſpiſed. 

that cannot juſtly be blamed; and it is a 


moſt certain Rule in Reaſon and Moral Phi- 


loſophy, that where there is no Choice. there 
can be no Blame. | 


- This: premiſe , we may take notice of 


two uſual Grounds of the Contempt Men caſt 


upon the Clergy, and yet for which no Man 
ought to think himſelf at all the more 2 


to be contemned. 
(I.) The firſt is their very Profeſſion i it ſelf; 


Concerning which, it is a ſad, but an expe- 
rimented Truth, that the Names derived 


from it, in the refined Language of the pre- 


ſent Age, are made but the Appellatives of 
Scorn. This is not charged univerſally upon 
all, but Experience will affirm, or rather pro- 


claim it of much the greater Part of the 


World: 
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World; and Men muſt perſuade us that we 
have loſt our Hearing, and our Common 
Senſe, before we can believe the contrary. 


Bur ſurcly, the Bottom and Foundation of 
this Behaviour towards Perfons ſet apart for 
the Service of God, that this very Relation 


ſhould entitle them to ſuch a peculiar Scorn, 


can be nothing elſe but Atheiſm ; the grow- 


ing, rampant Sin of the Times. 
For call a Man Oppreſſor, griping, cove- 


tous, or oycr-reaching Perſon, and the Word 


indeed being ill befriended by Cuſtom, per- 
haps founds not well, but generally in the 


 Apprehenſion of the Hearer, it ſignifies no 


more than that ſuch an one is a wiſe, and 


a thriving, or in the common Phraſe, a nota- 
ble Man; which will certainly procure him 


a Reſpect: And ſay of another, that he is an 
Epicure, a looſe, or a vicious Man; and it 
leaves in Men no other Opinion of him, than 


that he is a merry, pleaſant, and a genteel 


Perſon : And that he that taxes him, is but 


a Pedant, an unexperienced, and a moroſe 


Fellow; one that does not k&zow Men, nor 


underſtand what it is to eat and drink well; 


but call a Man Prieſt or Parſon and you 


fer him, in fome Mens Eſteem, ten Degroes 
below his own Servant. 


But 
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But let us not be diſcouraged or diſplcaſed. 
either with our ſelves, or our Profeſſion, up- 
on this Account. Let the Virtuoſo's mock, 
inſult, and deſpiſe on: Vet after all, they 
ſhall never be able to droll away the Nature 
of Things; to trample a Pearl into a Pebble, 
nor to make ſacred Things contemprible, 
any more than themſelves, by ſuch Speeches, 
honourable. — 


(2.) Another groundleſs Cauſe of ſome Mens 
deſpiſing the Governors of our Church, is 
their Loſs of that former Grandeur and Pfl. 
vilege that they enjoyed. But it is no real 
Diſgrace to the Church merely to loſe her 
Privileges, but to forfeit them by her Fault 
or Miſdemeanor, of which ſhe is not con- 
ſcious. Whatſoever ſhe enjoyed in this Kind, 
ſhe readily acknowledges to have ſtreamed 
from the Royal Munificence, and the Favours 
of the Civil Power ſhining upon the Spiri- 
tual; which Favours the ſame Power may 
retract and gather back into it ſelf, when it 
pleaſes. And we envy not the Greatneſs 
and Luſtre of the Romiſh Clergy ; neither 
their ſcarlet Gowns, nor their ſcarlet Sins. 
If our Church cannot be great; which is 
better, ſhe can be humble, and content to 
be reformed into as low a Condition, as © 


Men 
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Men for their own private Advantage would 
have her; who wiſely tell her, that it is beſt 
and ſafeſt for her to be without any Power, 
or temporal Advantage; like the good Phy- 
ſician, who out of Tenderneſs to his Patient, 
leſt he ſhould hurt himſelf by Drinking, was 
ſo kind as to rob him of his Silver Cup. 
The Church of England glories in nothing 
more, than that the is the trueſt Friend to 
Kings, and to Kingly Government, of any 
other Church in the World; that they were 
the fame Hands and Principles that took the 
Crown from the King's Head, and the Mitre 
from the Biſhop's. It is indeed the Happi- 
neſs of ſome Profeſſions and Callings, that 
they can equally ſquare themſelves to, and 
thrive under all Revolutions of Government; 
but the Clergy of England neither know 
nor affect that Happineſs; and are willing 
to be deſpiſed for not doing ſo. And fo far 
is our Church from encroaching upon the 
Civil Power; as ſome, who are Back-Friends 
to both, would maliciouſſy inſinuate; that 
were it ſtripped of the very Remainder of 
its Privileges, and made as like the Primi- 
tive Church for its Bareneſs, as it is already 
for its Purity; it could chearfully, and what 
is more,  byally, want all ſuch Privileges; 
and 
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and in the Want of them pray heartily, that 
the Civil Power may flouriſh as much, and 
| ſtand as ſecure from the Aſſaults of fana- 

tick, antimonarchical Principles, (grown to 
ſuch a dreadful Height, during the Church's 
late Confuſions) as it ſtood while the 
Church enjoyed thoſe Privileges. And thus 
much for the two groundleſs Canſes, upon 
which Church-Rulers are frequently de- 
ſpiſed. I deſcend now to the 
3 . And laſt Thing, which is to ſhew Hoſe 
Juſt Cauſes, that would render them, or in- 
deed any other Rulers worthy to be de- 
ſpiſed. Many might be aſſigned, but I ſhall 
pitch only upon four; in diſcourſing of 
which, rather the Time, than the Subject 


{ Will force me to be very brief. 


(I.) And the firſt is Ignorance. We know 
how great an Abſurdity our Saviour account- 


ed it, for the Blind to lead the Blind; and 


{ to put him that cannot ſo much as ſee, to 


diſcharge the Office of a Watch. Nothing 
more expoſes to Contempt than Ignorance. 
When Sampſon's Eyes were out, of a publick 
Magiſtrate, he was made a publick Sporr. 
And when Eli was blind, we know how 
well he governed his Sons, and how well 

they governed the Church under him. But 
now 
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now the Blindneſs of the Underſtanding is 
greater and more ſcandalous; eſpecially, in 
ſuch a ſeeing Age as ours; in which the 
very Knowledge of former Times paſſes but 
for Ignorance in a better Dreſs: An Age 
that flies at all Learning, and enquires into 
every Thing, but eſpecially into Faults and 
Defects. Ignorance indeed, fo far as it may 


„ 
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| be reſolved into natural Inability, is, as to N 
Men, at leaſt, inculpable; and conſequent- 
| Ivy, not the Object of Scorn, but Pity : But 
1 in a Governour, it cannot be without the 
Conjunction of the higheſt Impudence: For 
FF who bid ſuch an one aſpire to teach, and to 
W + govern? A blind Man ſitting in the Chimney 


1 Corner is pardonable enough, - bur ſitting 
„ | at the Helm, he is intolerable. If Men will 


| be ignorant and illiterate, let them be ſo in 
| private, and to themſelves, and not fer their 
it Defects in an high Place, to make them vi- 
\'i ſible and confpicuous. If Owls will not 
ith be hooted at, let them keep cloſe within 
i RE... v4. 7 and not perch upon 18 per R 
1 ; [ 5 Boughs. 


(2.) A ſecond Thing that makes a Gover- 
nour juſtly deſpiſed, is Viciouſneſs and ill 
Morals. Virtue is that, which muſt tip the 


5 | Preacher's Tongue, and the Ruler's Scepter, 
with 
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with Authority. And therefore with what 
a controuling over-powering Force did our 
Saviour tax the Sins of the Jews, when he 
uſhered in his Rebukes of them, with that 
high Aſſertion of himſelf, ho ig there a- 
mongſt you, that convinces me of Sin? Other- | 
Wiſe we may caſily gueſs with what Impa- 
tience the World would have heard an ince- 
ſtuous Herod diſcourſing of Chaſtity, a Ju- 
das condemning Covetouſneſs, or a Phariſee 
preaching againit Hypocriſy : Every Word 
muſt have recoiled upon the Speaker. Guilt 
is that, which quells the Courage of the 
bold, ties the Tongue of the eloquent, and 

makes Greatneſs itſelf ſneak and lurk, and 
behave itſelf poorly. For, let a vicious Per- 
ſon be in never ſo high Command, yet {till 
he will be lookt upon bur as one great Vice, 
empowered to correct and chaſtiſe others. 
A corrupt Governour is nothing clle but a 
reigning Sin. And a Sin in Office may com- 
mand any Thing bur Reſpect. No Man can 
be credited by his Place or Power, who by 
his Virtue does not firſt credit that. 
3. A third Thing that makes a Governour 

juſtly deſpiſed, is Fearfulnets of, and mean 
Compliances with bold, popular Offenders. 
Some indeed account it the very Spirit of 
Vo L. I. . „ FONGE 
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Policy and Prudence, where Men refuſe to 
come up to a Law, to make the Law come 
down to them. And for their ſo doing, 
have this infallible Recompence, that they 
are not at all the more loved, but much the 
Jeſs feared; and which is a ſure Conſequent 
of it, accordingly reſpected. But believe it, 
it is a reſolute, tenacious Adherence to well 
choſen Principles, that adds Glory to Great- 
neſs, and makes the Face of a Governour ſhine 
in the Eyes of thoſe that ſee and examine his 
Actions. Diſobedience, if complyed with, 
is infinitely encroaching, and having gain'd 
one Degree of Liberty upon Indulgence, will 
demand another upon Claim. Every Vice 
interprets a Connivance an Approbation. 
Which being ſo, is it not an enormous In- 
decency, as well as a groſs Impiety, that any 
One who owns the Name of a Divine, hear- 
ing a great Sinner brave it againſt Heaven, 
talk atheiſtically, and ſcoff prophanely at that 
Religion, by which he owns an Expectation 
to be ſaved, if he cares to be ſaved at all, 
ſhould inſtead of vindicating the Truth to 
the Blaſphemer's Teeth, think it Diſcretion 
and Moderation (forſooth) with a comply- 
ing Silence, and perhaps a Smile to boot, ta- 
citly to approve, and ftrike in with the Scof- 
5 5 EN |< 
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fer, and ſo g0 Sharer both in the Mirth and 
Guilr of his prophane Jeſts? 

But let ſuch an one be aſſured, that even 
that Blaſphemer himſelf would inwardly re- 
verence him, if rebuked by him; as on the 


contrary, he in his Heart really deſpiſes him 


for his cowardly baſe Silence. If any one 
ſnould reply here, that the Times and Man- 
ners of Men will not bear ſuch a Practice, I 


confeſs, that it is an Anſwer, from the Mouth 
of a profeſſed Time-ſerver, very rational? 
But, as for that Man, that is not ſo, let him 


ſatisfy himſelf of the Reaſon, Juſtice, and : 


Duty of an Action, and leave the Event of 


it to God, who will never fail thoſe, who do 


not think themſelves too wiſe to truſt him. 


For, let the worſt come to the worſt, a Man 


in ſo doing would he ruined more honoura- 
3 * than otherwiſe preferred. 


And Laſtly. A fourth Thing that 


* a Governour juſtly deſpiſed, is a Prone- 
neſs to deſpiſe others. There is a kind of 


Reſpect due to the meaneſt Perſon, even from 


the greateſt; for it is the mere Fayour Or 
Providence, that he, who is actually the 


orcateſt, was nor the meaneſt. A Man can- 


not caſt his Reſpects fo low, but they will 
_ rebound and return upon him. What Hea- 
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ven beſtows upon the Earth in kind Influen- 
ces, and benign Aſpects, is paid it back again 


in Sacrifice, Incenſe, and Adoration. And 


ſurely, a great Perſon gets more by obliging 


his Inferior, than he can by diſdaining him; 
as a Man has a greater Advantage by fow- 
ing and dreſſing bis Ground, than he can 


have by trampling upon it. It is not to in- 
ſult and domineer, to look diſdainfully, and 
revile imperioully, that procures an Eſteem 
from any one; it will indeed make Men 


keep their Diſtance ſufficiently, but it will be 


Diftance without Reverence. 


And ids. I have ſbewn four ſeyeral 8 


that may juſtly render any Ruler deſpiſed; 
and by the fame Work, 1 hope, have made it 


evident, how little Cauſe Men have to de- 5 


ſpile the Rulers of our Church. 

God is the Fountain of Honour, and the 
Conduit by which he conveys it to the Sons 
of Men. are virtuous and generous Practi- 
ces. But as for us, who have more imme- 


diately and ncarly devoted, both our Perſons 
and Concerns to his Service, it were infi- 
nitely vain to expect it upon any other 
Terms. Some indeed may pleafe and pro- 
miſe themſelves high Matters, from full Re- 
n;; venues, 
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venues, ſtately Palaces, Court-Intercſts, and 
great Dependencies: Bur that which makes 
the Clergy glorious, is to be kno ing in their 
Profeſſion, unſpotted in their Fives: active 


and laborious in their Charges, bold and re- 


ſolute in oppoſing geducets,? and daring to 
look Vice in the Face, though never lo potent f 
and illuſtrious. And laſtly, to be 8 
courteous, and compaſſionate to all. 
Theſe are our Robes and our Maces, our 
Eſcutcheons, and higheſt Titles of Honour: 
For by all theſe Things God is honoured. 
who has declared this the eternal Rule and 
Standard of all Honour derivable upon Men, 
that thoſe who honour Him, rare be ho- 
noured by Hum. „ 


Ti v which GOD, fearful in Praiſes, aud 
working Wonders, be render'd and a- 
ſeribed as is molt due, all Praiſe, Might, 
Majeſty and Dominion, both now and 
for evermore. Amen. bs 
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: Jun vii. 17. 
'M any Man «ill do bis Will 


be 142 know of the Do@rine, 
whether it be of God, or whe: 


ther [ Jpeak of my ſelf 


r HEN God was pleaſed to new- 
VI Ne 1 model the World by the Intro- 
NN [= duction of a new Religion, 
N and that in the room of One 
” ſet up by Himſelf, it was re- 
quiſite, that he ſhould recommend it to the 


Reaſons of Men with the ſame Authority 
and Evidence, that enforced the former; 


and that a Religion eſtabliſhed by God Him- | 


ſelf mould nor be e by any Thing 


under 
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under a Demonſtration of that Divine Power 
that firſt introduced it. And the whole Few- | 
z/þ OEconomy, we know, was brought in 
with Miracles; the Law was writ and con- 


firmed by the ſame Almighty Hand. The 


whole Univerſe was ſubſervient to its Pro- 
mulgation. The Signs of Egypt and the 

Red. Sea; Fire and a Voice from Heaven; 
the Heights of the One, and the Depths of 
the Other; ſo that (as it were) from the 
Top to the Bottom of Nature there iſſued 

forth one univerſal united Teſtimony of the 
Divinity of the Moſazck Law and Religion. 
And this ſtood in the World for the Space 
of two thouſand "Years; till at length, in 


the Fulneſs of Time, the Reaſon of Men 


ripening to ſuch a Pitch, as to be above the 
Pædagogy of Moſ/es's Rod, and the Dilci- 
pline of Types, God thought fit to diſplay 
the Subſtance without the Shadow, and to 
read the World a Lecture of an higher, and 
more ſublime Religion in Chriſtianity. But 
the Jeuiſh was yet in Poſſeſſion, and there- 
fore that this might ſo enter, as not to in- 
trude, it was to bring its Warrant from the 
ſame Hand of Omnipotence. And for this 
Cauſe, Chriſt, that he might not make ei- 
ther a ſuſpected or precarious Addreſs to 
335 „ Mens 
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Mens Underſtandings, ont-does Mo/es, be- 


fore he diſplaces him; ſhews an aſcendent 


Spirit above him, raiſes the Dead, and cures 
more Plagues than he brought upon Egypt, 
caſts out Devils, and heals the Deaf, ſpeak- 
ing ſuch Words, as even gave Ears to hear 


them; cures the Blind and the Lame, and 


makes the very Dumb to {peak for the Truth 
of his Doctrine. But what was the Reſult 
of all this? Why, ſome look upon him as 
an Impoſtor, and a Conjurer, as an Agent 
for Beelgebub, and therefore reject his G, 


pel, hold faſt their Law, and will not let 


Moſes give place to the Magician. 
Now the Cauſe that Chriſt's Doctrine was 


rejected, muſt of neceſſity be one of theſe 
Two. 1. An Inſufficiency in the Arguments 


brought by l to enforce it. Or, 2. An 


Indiſpoſition in the Perſons, to whom this 


Doctrine was addreſſed, to reccive it. 


And for this, Chriſt, who had not only 
: an infinite Power to work Miracles, but alſo 


an equal Wiſdom both to know the juſt 


PForce and Meaſure of every Argument, or 
| Motive to perſuade, or cauſe Aſſent; and 


withal, to look through and throu: gh all the 


dark Corners of the Soul of Man, all rhe 
Windings and Turnings, and various Work- 


ings 


* 
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ings of his Faculties: and to diſcern how, 


and by what Means they are to be wrought 


upon; and what prevails upon them, and 


what does not. He, I fay, ſtates the whole 
Matter upon this Iſſue; that the Arguments 
by which his Doctrine addreſſed it ſelf to the 
Minds of Men, were proper, adequate, and 
ſufficient to compaſs their reſpective Ends in 


perſuading, or convincing the Perſons to 
whom they were propoſed; and moreover, 
that there was no ſuch Defcct in the natu- 


ral Light of Man's Underſtanding, or know- 
ing Faculty ; but that conſidered in it ſelf, it 
would be apt enough to c/2/e with, and yield 


irs Aſſent to the Evidence of thoſe Argu- 
ments duly offered to, and laid before 7 it. 


And yet, that after all this, the Event proved 


otherwiſe; and that, notwithftanding both 
the Weight and Fitneſs of the Arguments to 


perſuade, and the Light of Man's Intellect. 


to meet this perſuaſive Evidence with a ſuit- 
able Aſſent, no Aſſent followed, nor were 
Men thereby actually perſuaded; he charges 
it wholly upon the Corruption, the Perverie- 


neſs, and Vitioſity of Man's Will, as the on- 5 
ly Cauſe that rendred all the Arguments, his 


Doctrine came cloathed with, ene l. 
And conſequently, he affirms here in the 
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Text, that Men muſt love the Truth, be- 
fore they throughly believe it; and that the 


© Goſpel has then only a free Admiſſion into 


the Aſſent of the Underſtanding, when it 


brings a Paſſport from a rightly diſpoſed 


Will, as being the great Faculty of Domi- 
nion, that commands all, that ſhuts out, and 
lets in what Objects it pleaſes, and in a word, 


keeps the Keys of the whole Soul. 


This is the Deſign and Purport of the 
Words, which I ſhall draw forth and handle 
in the Proſecution of theſe four following 
Heads. 

I. I ſhall ew. what he Doctrine of 
Chriſt was, that the World ſo much ſtuck at 
and was ſo averſe from believing. 

II. I ſhall ſhew, that Mens Unbelief 


of it, was from no Defect or Inſufficiency in 
the Arguments brought by Chriſt to enforce 


it. 


III. I ſhall thew, what was oe true and 
proper. Cauſe, into which this Unbelief was | 


„„ 
IV. And laſtly, I ſhall ſhew, chat a pious 


and well- diſpoſed Mind, attended with a 


Readineſs to obey the known Will of God, is 
the ſureſt and beſt Means to enlighten the 
Underſtanding to a Belief of Chriſtianity. _ 
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Of theſe in their Order: And. 


I. For the Doctrine of Chrift. We muſt 


take it in the known and common Diviſion 


of it, into Matters of Beli. and Matters 


of Practice. 
The Matters of Belief 1 Wet 60 


his Perſon and Offices. As, That he was 
the Meſſias that ſhould come into the 
« World. The eternal Son of God, begot- 
ten of Him before all Worlds. That in 
« Time, he was made Man, and born of a 
pure Virgin. That he ſhould die and ſa- : 
«+ tisfy for the Sins of the World; and that 
he ſhould riſe again from the Dead, and 
aſcend into Heayen; and there fitting at 
the Right Hand of God, hold the Govern- 
ment of the whole World, till the Great 
and Laſt Day; in which he ſhould judge 
both the Quick and the Dead, raiſed to 


cc 


„Life again with the very ſame Bodies; 


CC 


required new Reaſon to embrace it. 


The 


and then deliver up all Rule and Govern- 
ment into the Hands of his Father. Theſe 
were the great Articles and Credenda of 
Chriſtianity, that ſo much ſtartled the World, 
and ſeemed to be ſach, as not only brought 
in ͤa new Religion amongſt Men, but alſo 
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The other Part of his Doctrine lay in 


Matters of Practice; which we find contain- 
ed in his ſeveral Sermons, but principally in 
that glorious, full, and admirable Diſcourſe 
upon the Mount; recorded in the 5, 6, 


and 7* Chapters of St. Matthew. All which 
Particulars, if we would reduce to one ge- 


neral comprehenſiye Head, they are all wrapt 


up in the Doctrine of Self 


| ern. the 34. p. 83 denial, preſcribing ro the 


World the moſt inward Purity of Heart, and 


a conſtant Conflict with all our ſenſual Ap- 


petites, and worldly Intereſts, even to the 
| quitting of all that is dear to us, and the fa- 
crificing of Life itſelf, rather than knowing- 
ly to omit the leaſt Duty, or commit the 
leaſt Sin. And this was that which grated 
harder upon, | and raiſed greater Tumults and 
Boilings in the Hearts of Men, than the 


Strangeneſs, and ſeeming Unrcaſonableneſs 
of all the former Articles, that took up e 


in Speculation and Belief. 


And that this was ſo, will appear from a 
Conſideration of the State and Condition the 


World was in, as to Religion, when Chriſt 


promulged his Doctrine. Nothing farther 
than the outward Action was then lookt af 


ter, and when that failed, there was an Ex- 


WY as | 
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piation ready in the Opus operatum of a Sa- 1 
crifice. So that all their Virtue and Reli- jb 
gion lay in their Folds and their Stalls, and 
what was wanting in the Innocence, the Blood 
of Lambs was to ſupply. The Seribes and wi 
Phariſees, who were the great Doctors of = 
the Jew Church, expounded the Law no 
farther. They accounted no Man a Mur- 
therer, but he that ſtuck a Knife into his 
Brother's Heart. No Man an Adulterer, 
but he that actually defiled his Neigh- 
bour's Bed. They thought it no Injuſtice, 
nor Irreligion to proſecute the ſevereſt Re i 
taliation or Revenge; ſo that, at the lame wo 
time their outward Man might be a Saint, 8 
and their inward Man a Devil. No Care at by 
all was had to curb the Unrulineſs of An- wy. 
ger, or the Exorbitance of Deſire. Amongſt 
all their Sacrifices, they never ſacrificed fo * {+ 

much as one Luft. Bulls and Goats bled a- fly | 
pace, bur neither the Violence of the one, Wn 
nor the Wantonneſs of the other ever died ; 

a Victim at any of their Alrars. So that no 
Wonder, that a Doctrine which arraigned the 
; Irregularities of the moſt inward Motions by. 
and Affections of the Soul, and told Men, 1 
that Anger and harſh Words were Murther, 9 
and Looks and Neale Adultery; that a Man —_— 
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might ſtab with his Tongue, and aſſaſſinate 
with his Mind, pollute himſelf with a Glance, 


and forfeit Eternity by a Caſt of his Eye. 
No Wonder, 1 fay, that ſuch a Doctrine 


made a ſtrange Buſtle and Diſturbance in the 


World, which then ſat warm and ealy in 
a free Enjoyment of their Luſts; ordering 
Matters ſo, that they put a Tric upon the 
great Rule of Virtue, the Law, and made a 
ſhift to think themſelves guiltleſs, in ſpite 


of all their Sins; to break the Precept, and 
at the ſame time to baffle the Curſe. Con- 
triving to themſelves ſuch a fort of Holineſs, 
as ſhould pleaſe God and themſelves too ; ju- 
ſtify and ſave them harmleſs, but never Ka- 


ctify, nor make them better. 
But the ſevere Notions of Chriſtianity 


turned all this up- ſide down, filling all with 
Surprize and Amazement; they came upon 


the World, like Light darting full upon the 
Tace of a Man aſleep, who had a Mind to 
ſleep on, and not to be diſturbed: They 


were terrible aſtoniſhing Alarms to Perſons 


grown fat and wealthy by a long and ſuc- 


ceſsful Impoſture; by ſuppreſſing the true 

Senle of the Law, by putting another Veil 
upon Moſes; and in a word, perſuading the | 
World, that Men might be honeſt and re- 


ligious, 
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ligious, happy and bleſſed, though they ne- 
ver denied, nor mortified one of their cor- 
rupt Appetites. 
And thus much for the Grft Thiog propo- : 
ſed; which was to give you a brief Draught 
of the Doctrine of Chriſt, that met with fo 
little Aſſent from the World in general, and 
from the Jews i in e I come now 
to the 
II. Second Thing propoſed: Which was to 
ſhew, That Mens Unbelief off Chriſt's Do- 
Friue, was from no Defect or Inſufficiency in 
the Arguments brought by Chriſt to enforce it. 
This I ſhall make appear two ways. 
I. By ſhewing, that the Arguments ſpo- 
ken of, were in themſelves convincing and 
ſufficient. 
4. By W that upon Suppoſition 
they were not ſo, yet their Inſufficiency was 
not the Cauſe of their Rejection. 
1. And firſt for the firſt of theſe. That the 
Arguments brought by Chriſt for the Confir- 
mation of his Doctrine were in themſelves 
convincing and ſufficient. I ſhall inſiſt only 
upon the convincing Power of the two 
Principal. One wor the Prophecies record 
ed concerning Him; the Other from the Mi- 
racles done by Him. Of both very briefly. 
| And 
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| And for the former. There was a full, 
- entire Harmony, and Conlent of all the Di. 
| vine Predictions receiving their Completion 
in Chriſt. The Strength of which Argument 
lies in this, that it evinces the Divine Miſſion 
of Chriſt's Perſon, and thereby proves him 
to be the Meſſias; which by Conſequence 
proves and aſſerts the Truth of his Doctrine. 
For he that was ſo ſent by God, could 
declare nothing but the Will of God. And 
ſo evidently do all the Prophecies agree to 
Chriſt, that I dare with great Confidence 
affirm, that if the Prophecies recorded of 
the Meſſiah are not fulfilled in eus of Na- 
zareth, it is impoſſible ro know or diſtin- 
guiſn, when a Prophecy is fulfilled, and 
when not, in any Thing or Perſon what-_ 
ſoever, which would utterly evacuate the Uſe 
of them. But in Chriſt they all meet with 


r r 


a 

l 

| 

ſuch an invincible Luſtre and Evidence, as 

if they were not Predictions, but Aﬀer- | 

= Relations, and the Pen- men of them not t 

= Prophets, bur Evangeliſts. And now, can a 

any. kind of Ratiocination allow Chriſt all | 

the Marks of the Meſſiah, and yet deny him | 2 
to be the Meſſiah? Could he have all the | 

Signs, and yet not be the Thing ſignified ? 
Se the Shadows that followed him, and 
were 
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were 851 from Him, belong to any other 
Body? All theſe Things are abſurd and unna- 


1 and therefore the Force of this Argu- 


ment was undeniable. 


Nor was that other from the Miracles 
done by Him at all inferiour. The Strength 
and Force of which, to prove the Things 
they are alledged for, conſiſts in this, that a 
Miracle being a Work exceeding the Power 


of any created Agent, and conſequently be- 
ing an Effect of the Divine Omnipotence, 


when it is done to give Credit, and Autho- 
rity to any Word or Doctrine declared to 
proceed from God, either that Doctrine muſt 


really proceed from God, as it is declared; 


or God by that Work of His Almighty 1 


Power muſt bear Witneſs to a Falſhood, and 


ſo bring the Creature under the greateſt Ob- 
ligation, that ean poſſi.ly engage the Aſſent 
of a rational Nature, to believe and aſſent 


to a Lye. For ſurely a greater Reaſon than 
this, cannot be produced for the Belief of 


any Thing, than for a Man to ſtand up and 
ſay, this and this I tell you as the Mind 
and Word of God; and to prove that i 
ſos, I will do that before your Eyes, that 

you yourſelves ſhall confels can be done by 

Nothing, but the Almighty Power of that 
Vor. I. f 2 N 
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f God that can neither deceive, nor be de- 
ceived. Now if this be an irrefragable Way 


to convince, as the Reaſon of all Mankind 


muſt confeſs it to be, then Chriſt's Doctrine 
came attended and enforced with the great- 
eſt Means of Conviction imaginable. Thus 


much for the Argument in Theſi; and then 
for the Aſſumption that Chriſt did ſuch Mi- 


raculous and ſupernatural Works to confirm 
what he ſaid, we need only repeat the Meſ- 


ſage ſent by him to John the Baptiſt: That 


the Dumb ſpake, the Blind ſaw, the Lame 
walked, and the Dead were raiſed Which 
Particulars none of his bittereſt Enemies ever 


pretended to deny, they being conveyed to 


them, by an Evidence paſt all Exception, even 
the Evidence of Senſe; nay of the quickeſt, 
the ſureſt, and moſt authentick of all the 
Senſes, the Sight: Which if it be not certain 
in the Reports and Repreſentation it makes 
of Things to the Mind, there neither is, nor 


can be naturally, any ſuch Thing as Cer- 


tainty, or Knowledge in the World. And 

thus much for the firſt Part of the ſecond 
general Thing propoſed; namely, that the 

Arguments brought by Chriſt for the Proof 


of his Doctrine, were in Prem /erues conviu- 
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2 Icomenow to the other Part of it, which | 

is to ſhew, That admitting or ſuppoſiug that 

they were not ſufficient, yet their In ſuſfici- 

ency was not the Cauſe of their actual Rejes. 

Gion. Which will W from theſe follow- 
ing Reaſons. 

(.) Becauſe thoſe who rejected Chfiſts 
Doctritie; and the Arguments by which he 
confirmed it, fully believed and aſſented to 
other Things conveyed to them with 4% 


Evidence. Such as were even the Miracles 


of Moſes himſelf; upon the Credit and Au- 
thority of which ſtood the whole O Economy 
of the Jewiſh Conſtitution. For though I 1 
grant that they believed his Miracles upon 
the Credit of conſtant unerring Tradition; 
both written and unwritten, and grant alſo 
that ſuch Tradition was of as great Certain. 
ty as the Reports of Senſe; yet ſtill 1 af. 
firm that it was not of the ſame Evidence, 
whieh yet is the greateſt and moſt immediate 
Ground of all Aſſent. 

The Evidence of Senſe (as I have hotedl). 
is the cleareſt that naturally the Mind of 
Man can receive, and is indeed the Foun- 
dation both of all the Evidence and Certainty 


too; that Tradition its capable of; which 2. 


pretends to no other 3 from the 
| 2 2 Teſti: 
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| Teſtimony and Word of ſome Men, but 


becauſe their Word is at length traced up to, 


and originally terminates in the Senſe and 
Experience of ſome others, which could not 


be known beyond that Compaſs of Time 


a in which it was exerciſed, but by being told 
and reported to ſuch, as, not living at that 


Time, ſaw it not, aud by them to others, 


and ſo down from one Age to another. For 


we therefore believe the Report of ſome 


Men concerning a Thing, becauſe it implies 


that there were ſome others who actually 


ſaw that Thing. It is clear therefore, that 
want of Evidence could not be the Cauſe 
that the Jews, rejected and disbelieved the 
Goſpel, ſince they, embraced and believed the 
Law, upon the Credit of thoſe Miracles that 


were /eſs evident. For thoſe; of Chriſt they 


knew by Sight and Senſe, thoſe of Moſes on- 
ly by Tradition; which, though equally cer- 
tain, yet were by no means equally evident 


with the other. 
(2.) They believed and aſſented to Things 


| that were neither evident, nor certain, 


but only probable; for they converſed, - 
they traded, they merchandized, and by ſo 
doing, frequently ventured their whole E- 
ſtates and. Fortunes upon a probable | Belief 
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or Perſuaſion of the Honeſty and Truth of 
thoſe whom they dealt and correſponded 
with. And Intereſt, eſpecially in worldly 
Matters, and yet more eſpecially with a Je, 
never proceeds but upon Suppoſal, at leaſt, 
of a firm and ſufficient Bottom: From 
whence it is manifeſt, that ſince they could 
believe, and practically rely upon, and that 
even in their deareſt Concerns, bare Proba- 
bilities, they could not with any Colour of 
Reaſon pretend Want of Evidence for their 
Disbelief of Chriſt's Doctrine, which came 
enforced with Arguments far ſurpaſſing all 
ſach Probabilities. 
3. They believed and aſſented to Things 
neither evident nor certain, nor yet ſo 
much as probable, but actually falle and 
| fallacious. Such as were the abſurd Do- 
Arines and Stories of their Rabbins. Which, 
though ſince Chriſt's Time, they have grown 
much more numerous and fabulous than be- 
fore, yet even then did ſo much peſter the 
Church, and ſo groſly abuſe and delude the 
Minds of that People, that Contradictions 
themſelves aſſerted by Rabbies were equally 
received and revered by them as the ſacred 
and infallible Word of God. And whereas 
they rejected Chriſt and his Doctrine, though 
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4 every T ictle of it came enforced with NMI. 
racle and the beſt Arguments that Heaven 
and Earth could back it with; yet Chriſt 


then foretold, and After-Times confirmed 


that Prediction of his in Joh. v. 43. that they 
Jbould receive many Cheats and Deceivers 
coming to them in their 0Wn Name. Fellows 
that ſer up for Meſſiass. only upon their 
own , Heads, without pretending to any 
1 hing ſingular or miraculous, but Impudence 
and Impoſiure. 


From all which it follows, that the Jews 


could not alledge ſo much as a Pretence of 
the Want of Evidence in the Argument 
brought by Chriſt ta prove the Divinity and 
Authority of his Doctrine, as a Reaſon of 
their Rejection and Disbelief of it; ſince 
they embraced, and believed many Things, 


for ſome of which they had no Evidence 
and for others of which they had no Cer- 


tajnty, and for moſt of which they had not 
{a much as Probability. Which being ſo, 


from whence then could ſuch an obſtinate In- 


fidelity, in Matters of ſo great Clearneſs and 
Credibility, take its Riſe? Why, this will 
be made our to, us in the 


III. Third Thing propoſed, which was to { 


into 
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into _ this Unbelief of the Phariſees was 


reſolved. And that was, in a Word, the 


Captivity of their Wills and Affections to Luſts 
directly oppoſite to the Deſign and Spirit of 


Chriſtianity. ' They were extremely Ambi- 


tious and inſatiably coyetous, and there- 


fore no Impreſſion” from Argument or Mira- 


cle could reach them; but they ſtood Proof 


againſt all Conviction. Now, to ſhew how 
the Pravity of the Will could Influence the 


' Underſtanding to a Disbelief of Chriſtia- 
nity, I ſhall premiſe theſe two Conſidera- | 


tions. 


That the Underſtanding in its Af. 


an to any Religion, is very differently 
wrought upon in Perſons bred up in it, and 
in Perſons at length converted to it. For in 
the firſt, it finds the Mind naked, and unpre- 


poſſeſſed with any former Notions, and ſo 


eaſily and inſenſibly gains upon the Aſſent, 
grows up with it, and incorporates into it. 


But in Perſons adult, and already poſſeſſed 


with other Notions of Religion, the Under- 
ſtanding cannot be brought to quit theſe, 

and to change them for new, but by great 
Conſideration and Examination of the Truth 
and Firmneſs of the one, and comparing 


them with the Flaws and Weakneſs of the 
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other. Which cannot be done without 
ſome Labour and Intention of the Mind, 
and the Thoughts dwelling a conſiderable 
Time, upon the Survey and Diſcuſſion of 
each Particular. 
2. The other Thing to be conſidered, 
is; that in this great Work, the Under- 
| ſtanding is chiefly at the Diſpoſal of the 
Will. For though it is not in the Power 


of the Will, dire&ly either to cauſe or hinder 


the Aſſent of the Underſtanding to a Thing 
propoſed, and duly ſet before it; yet it is 
antecedently in the Power of the Will, to 
apply the Underſtanding Faculty to, or to 
take it off from the Conſideration of thoſe 
Objects, to which, without ſuch a previous 
Conſideration, it cannot yield its Aſſent. For 
all Aſſent preſuppoſes a ſimple Apprehen- 
ſion or Knowledge of the Terms of the 
- Propoſition to be aſſented to. But unleſs 
the Underſtanding employ and exerciſe its 
Cognitive, or Apprehenſive Power about theſe 
Terms, there can be no actual Apprehenſion 
of them. And the Underſtanding, as to the 
| Exerciſe of this Power, is ſubject to the Com- 
mand of the Will, though as to the ſpecifick 
Nature of its Acts it is determined by the 
Object. As for Inſtance; my Underſtand- 


'f 
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ing cannot aſſent to this Propoſition, that 


Jeſus Chriſt is the Son of God; but it muſt 
_ firſt conſider, and ſo apprehend, what the 


Terms and Parts of it are, and what they 


ſignify. And this cannot be done, if my 


Will be fo ſlothful, worldfy, or voluptuouſly 
diſpoſed, as never to ſuffer me at all to think, 


of them; bur perpetually to carry away, and 
apply my Mind to other Things. Thus far 
is the Underſtanding at the Diſpoſal of the 


Wl: i, 


Now theſe two Conſiderations being pre- 
miſed; namely, that Perſons grown up in 
the Belief of any Religion cannot change 
that for another, without apply ing their Un- 


| derſtanding duly to conſider and compare 
both: And then, that it is in the Power of 
the Will, whether it will ſuffer the Under- 
ſtanding thus to dwell upon ſuch Objects or 


no. From theſe two, I fay, we have the 
true Philoſophy and Reaſon of the Phariſees 


Unbelief: 1 5 they could not relinquiſh 
their Fudai/m, and embrace Chriſtianity , 
without conſidering, weighing and col- 


lating both Religions: And this their Un- | 


derſtanding could not apply to, if it were 
diverted, and took off by their Will; and 
their Will would be ſure to divert and 


take 
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take it off, being wholly poſſeſſed, and go- 
verned by their Covetouſneſs and Ambi- 
tion, which perfectly abhorred the Precepts 
of ſuch a Doctrine And this is the very 
Account that our Saviour himſelf gives of 
this Matter in John v. 44. How can ye be- 
liebe (lays he) uh receive Honour one of 
another ? He lookt upon it as a Thing mo- 
rally impoſlible, for Perſons infinitely proud 
and ambitious, to frame their Minds to an 


impartial unbyaſs'd Conſideration of a Re- 


ligion that taught nothing but Self denial, 
and the Croſs; that Humility was Honour, 
and that the higher Men climb'd, the far- 
ther they were from Heaven. They could 
not with Patience ſo much as think of it . 
and therefore, you may be ſure, would ne- 
ver aſſent to it. And again, when Chriſt diſ- 
courſed to them of Alms, and a pious Diſtri- 
bution of the Goods and Riches of this World 
in Luke xvi. it is ſaid in the 14. v. That the 
Phariſees who were covetons, heard all thoſe 
Things, and derided him. Charity and Li- 


berality is a Paradox to the coverous. The 


Doctrine that teaches Alms, and the Perſons 
that need them, are by ſuch equally ſent pack- 


ing. Tell a Miſer of Bounty to a Friend, 


or | Merey to the Poor, and point him our 
his 
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his Duty with an Evidence, as bright and : 
piercing as the Light, yet he will not under- 
' ſtand it, but ſhuts his Eyes as cloſe as he 
does his Hands, and reſolves not to be con- 
vinced. In both theſe Caſes, there is an 
- incurable Blindneſs cauſed by a Reſolution 
not to ſee; and to all Intents and Purpoſes, 
he who wil not open his Eyes, is for the 
. Preſent as blind as he 7hat cannor. And 
thus I have done with the third Thing pro- 
poſed, and ſhewn what was the True Cauſe - 
of the Phariſees Disbelicf of Chriſt's Do- 
ctrine. It was the Predominance of thoſe 
two great Vices over their Will, their Co- 
vetouinels and Ambition. Paſs we now 
to the 5 ᷑ß᷑ negh 
IV. And laft, which is to ſhew, that 
à pious and well diſpoſed Mind, attended 
with a Readineſs to obey the known Will of 
Cod, is the ſureſt and beſt Means to enlight- 
en the Underſtanding to a Belief of Chriſti- 
anity. That it is ſo, will appear upon a dou. 
ble Account. GN og el ar One 
1. Firſt, upon the Account of God's Good- 
nets, and the Method of his dealing with 
the Souls of Men; which is, to reward e- 
very Degree of ſincere Obedience to his Will, 
with a farther Diſcovery of it. I anderſland 
more 
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more than the Ancients, fays David, Pfalm 
cxix. 100, verſe. But how did he attain to 
ſuch an Excellency of Underſtanding ? Was 
it by longer Study, or a greater Quickneſs 

and Felicity of Parts, than was in thoſe be- 

| fore him? No, he gives the Reaſon in the 
next Words, it was becanſe I keep thy Sta- 
rute. He got the ſtart of them in Point of 

Obedience, and thereby our-ſtript them at 
length in Point of Knowledge. And who 
in old Time were the Men of extraordinary 
Revelations, but thoſe who were alſo Men 
of extraordinary Piety? Who were made 
privy to the Secrets of Heaven, and the hid- 
den Will of the Almighty, bur ſuch as per- 
formed his revealed Will at an higher Rate of 
Strictneſs than the reſt of the World? They 
were the Enoch, the Abrahams, the Eli;ahs, 
and the Daniels; ſuch as the Scripture re- 
mar kably reſtifies of, har they walked with 
God. And ſurely, he that walks with ano- 
ther, is in a likelier way to know and un- 
derſtand his Mind, than he that follows him 
at a Diſtance. Upon which Account, the 
learned Fews ſtill made this one of the In- 
gredients that went to conſtitute a Prophet, 
that he ſhould be perfectus in moralibus, a 
Perſon of exact Morals and unblameable in 
his 
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his Life. The Gift of Prophecy being a 
Ray of ſuch a Light, as never darts it ſelf 
upon a Dunghill. And what I here obſerve 
occaſionally of extraordinary Revelation and 
Prophecy, will by Analogy and due Pro- 
portion extend even to thoſe Communica- 


tions of God's Will, that are requiſite to 
Mens Salvation. An honeſt, hearty Sim 


plicity and Proneneſs to do all that a Man 
knows of God's Will, is the ready, certain, 


and infallible Way to know more of it. For 
I am ſure it may be ſaid of the practical 


Knowledge of Religion, that to him that 


hath ſhall be given, and he ſhall have more 


abundantly. 


1 dare not, I confeſs, join in that bold 


Aſſertion of ſome, that facienti quod in ſe 
eſt, Deus nec debet, nec poteſi denegare gra- 


tiam; Which indeed, is no leſs than a di- : 


rect Contradiction in the very Terms; for 


if Deus debet, then id quod debetur non eſt 

gratia; there being a perfect Inconſiſtency 
between that which is of Debt, and that 
which is of Free Gift. And therefore leaving 
the non debet, and the uon poteſt to thoſe that 
can bind and looſe the Almighty at their 


Pleaſure; . ſo much, I think, we may pro- 


nounce lafely in this Matter, that the Good- i 
neſs 
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neſs and Mercy of God is ſuch, that he ne- 
ver deſerts a ſincere Perſon, nor ſuffers any 
one that ſhall live (even according to theſe 
Meaſures of Sincerity) up to what he knows, 
to periſh for Want of any Knowledge, ne- 
| . and what is more, fi ufficient to fave. 
him. 
— any one ſhould here ſay : Were there 
then none living up to theſe Meaſures of Sin- 
cerity amongſt the Heathen? And if there 
were, did the Goodneſs of God afford fuch 
Perfons Knowledge enough to ſave them? 
My Anſwer is according to that of St. Paul, 
T judge not thoſe that are without the Church. 
They ſtand or fall to their own Maſter: I 
have nothing to ſay of them. Secret Things 
belong to God, it becomes us to be thankful 
to God and charitable to Men. 
2. A pious and well-difpoſed Will is 
the teadieſt Means to enlighten the Under- 
ſtanding to a Knowledge of the Truth of 
Chriſtianity, upon the Account of a natural 
Efficiency; foraſmuch as a Will ſo diſpoſed 
will be ſure to engage the Mind in a ſevere 
Search into the great and concerning Truths 
of Religion: Nor will it only engage the 
Mind in ſuch a Search; but it will alſo ac- 


conpatly” that Search with two Diſpoſitions, 
directiy 
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directly tending to, and principally produ- 
ctive of, the Diſcoveries of Truth; ama ON | 


Diligence and Impartiality. And, 
(i.) For the Diligence of the Search. 
Diligence is the great Harbinger of Truth; 


which rarely takes up in any Mind, till that 
has gone before, and made room for it. It 
is a ſteady, conſtant, and pertinacious Study, 
that naturally leads the Soul into the Know- 
ledge of that, which at firſt ſeemed locked 
up from it. For this keeps the Underſtand- 
ing long in converſe with an Object; and 
long Converſe brings Acquaintance. Fre- 
quent Conſideration of a Thing wears off 
the Strangeneſs of it; and ſhews it in its ſe- 
veral Lights, and various Ways of re 5 


to the View of the Mind. 


Truth is a great Strong. Hold, barred and 
fortified by God and Nature; and Diligence 
is properly the Underſtanding's laying Siege 
to it: So that, as in a kind of Warfare, it 


muſt: be perpetually upon the Watch; ob- 


ſerving all the Avenues and Paſſes to it, and 


accordingly making its Approaches. Some. 
times it thinks it gains a Point; and preſent- 


ly again, it finds it ſelf baffled and beaten off: 
Vet ſtill it renews the Onſet; attacks the 

Difficulty afreſh; plants this Reaſoning, and 
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| that Argument, this Conſequence, and that 
Diſtinction, like ſo many intellectual Bat- 
teries, till at length it forces a Way and 
Paſſage into the obſtinate encloſed Truth, 
that ſo long Wieland, and defied all its 
Aſſaults. 
The Jeſuites- have a 1 common a- 
| mongſt them, touching the Inſtitution of 
Youth, (in which their chief Strength and 
Talent lies) that Vexatio dat Iutellectum. 
As when the Mind caſts and turns itſelf 
reſtleſſy from one Thing to another, ſtrains 
this Power of the Soul to apprehend, that to 
| Juage, another to divide, a fourth to remem- 
ber; thus tracing out the nice and ſcarce 
obſervable Difference of ſome Things, and 
the real Agreement of others, till at length 


it brings all the Ends of a long and various 4 
Hypotheſis together, ſees how one Part co- 1 
| heres with, and depends upon another, and 14 
ſo clears off all the appearing Contrarieties | 
and Contradictions that ſeemed to lie croſs 1 
and uncouth, and to make the whole un- {1 
intelligible. This is the laborious and yexa- f| c 
tious Inqueſt, that the Soul muſt make after | . 
Science. For Truth, like a ſtately Dame, 8 
will not be ſeen, nor ſnhew herſelf at the A 
firſt Viſit, nor match with the Underſtand! | 
+: | ing, 
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ing upon an ordinary Courtſhip or Addreſs. 
Long and tedious Attendances muſt be given, 
and the hardeſt Fatigues endured, and dige- 
ſted; nor did ever the moſt pregnant Wir in 
the World bring forth any Thing great, laſt- 
ing, and conſiderable, without ſome Pain 
and Travail, ſome Pangs and Throws before 
the Delivery. 
Now all this, that I have ſaid, is to. flanks 
the Force of Diligence. in the Inveſtigation 
of Truth, and particularly of the nobleſt 
of all Truths, which is that of Religion. Bur 
then, as Diligence is the great Diſcoverer 
of Truth, ſo is the Will the great Spring of 
Diligence. For no Man can heartily ſearch 
after that which he is not very deſirous to 
find. Diligence is to the Underſtanding, as 
the Whetſtone to the Razor; but the Will 
is the Hand that muſt ppl one to the o- 


ther. 
What a many Men 9 ſtrangely im- 


merſe themſelves, ſome in chymical, and 
ſome in mathematical Enquiries, but be- 

cauſe they ſtrangely love the things they 
labour in? Their intent Study gives them 
skill and Proficiency, and their particular 
Affection to theſe Kinds of Knowledge, puts 
them upon ſuch Study. Accordingly let 

WEEE X there 
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there be bur the fame Propenſity, and Bent 
of Will to Religion, and there will be the 
ſame Sedulity, and indefatigable Induſtry in 
Mens Enquiry into it. And then, in the na- 


tural Courſe of Things, the Conſequent of a 
ſedulous Seeking is Finding, and the Fruit of 
Enquiry is Information. | 
(2.) A pious and well- odd wil gives 
not only Diligence, but alſo Impartia- 
lity to the Underſtanding, in its Search into 
Religion, which is as abſolutely neceſſary 
to give Succeſs to our Enquiries into Truth, 
as the former; it being ſcarce poſſible for 
that Man to hit the Mark, whoſe Eye is ſtill 
glancing upon ſomething beſide ir. Partia- 
lity is properly the Underſtanding's judging 
according to the Inclination of the Will and 
Affections, and not according to the exact 
Truth of Things, or the Merits of the Cauſe 
before it. Affection is ſtill a Briber of the 
Judgment; and it is hard for a Man to admit 
a Reaſon againſt the Thing he loves, or to 
confeſs the Force of an Argument againſt an 
Intereſt. 


In this Caſe, he prevaricates with his own 


Underſtanding, and cannot feriouſly and ſin- 
cerely ſet his Mind to conſider the Strength, 
to 0 poiſe rhe Weight, and to diſcern the Evi- 

dence 
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' dence of the cleareſt and beſt Augmentati- 
ons where they would conclude againſt the 
Darling of his Deſires. For ſtill, that be- 


loved Thing poſſeſſes, and even engroſſes 


him, and like a colour'd Glaſs before his 
Eyes caſts its own Colour and Tincture upon 


all the Images and Idca's of Things that paſs 8 
from the Fancy to the Underſtanding ; and fo 


abſolutely does it ſway that, that if a ſtrange 
irreſiſtible Evidence of ſome unacceptable 
Truth ſhould chance to ſurprize and force 


Reaſon to aſſent to the Premiſes, Affection 
would yet ſtep in at laſt, and make it * 3 


the Concluſion. 
Upon which Account, Socinus and his Fol- 


lowers ſtate the Reaſon of a Man's believing 
or embracing Chriſtianity upon the natural 
Goodneſs, or virtuous Diſpoſition of his 
Mind, which they ſometimes call Naturals 


 Probitas, and ſometimes Auimus in Virtu- 
tem Pronus. For (ſay they) the whole Do- 


Qtrine of Chriſtianity, teaches norhing bur 


what is perfectly ſuitable to, and co- inci- 


dent with the ruling Principles, that a vir- 


tuous and well inclined Man is acted by; 


and with the main Inrercſt that he propoſes 


to himſelf. So that as ſoon as ever it is 


declared to ſuch an one, he preſently cloſes 
— in, 
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in, accepts, and complies with it. As a pre- 
pared Soil eagerly takes in, and firmly re- 
tains ſuch Seed or Plants as 7 agree 
A 5 
With ordinary Minds, ſuch, as much the 
met; Part of the World are, tis the Suit. 
ableneſs, not the Evadence of a Truth, that 
makes it to be aſſented to. And it is ſel- 
dom that any Thing practically convinces a 
Man, that docs not pleaſe him firſt. If you 
would be ſure of him, you muſt inform, 
and gratify him too. But now, Impartiality 
ſtrips the Mind of Prejudice and Paſſion, 
keeps it right and even from the Byaſs of 
Intereſt and Deſire, and ſo preſents it like a 
Raſa Tabula, equally diſpoſed to the Re- 
ception of all Truth. So that the Soul lies 
prepared, and open to entertain it, and pre- 
poſſeſſed with nothing that can oppoſe, or 
thruſt it out. For where Diligence opens the 
the Door of the Underſtanding, and Impar- 
tiality keeps it, Truth is ſure to find both an 
Entrance and a Welcome too. 1 
And thus I have done with the fourth 
and laſt general Thing propoſed, and proved 
by Argument, that a pious and dell. diſpoſedę 
Mind, attended with a Readimé ſi to obey the 
Enown Will of God, is the ſureſt aud beft 


Means 


9 


1 
: 


Now, from the foregoing Particulars, by 


way of Uſe, we may collect theſe two Things. 
r. The true Caule of that Atheiſm, that 

Scepticiſm and Cavilling ar Religion, which 
we ſee, and have cauſe to lament in too 
many in theſe Days. It is not from any 

Thing weak or wanting in our Religion to 
ſupport, and enable it to look the ſtrongeſt 
Arguments, and the ſevereſt and moſt con- 
trouling Reaſon in the Face. But Men are 
atheiſtical, becauſe they are firſt vicious; 
and queſtion the Truth of Chriſtianity, be- 
cauſe they hate the Practice. And therefore, 
that they may ſeem to have ſome Pretence 
and Colour to ſin on freely, and to ſurren- 
der up themſelves wholly to their Senſualiry, 


without any Imputation upon their Judg- 


ment, and to quit their Morals, without any 
Diſcredit to their Intellectual; they fly to 
ſeveral ſtale, trite, pitiful Objections and Ca 
vils, ſome againſt Religion in general, and 
ſome againſt Chriſtianity in particular, _ 
ſome againſt the very firſt Principles of Mo- 
rality, to give them ſome poor Credit and 
Countenance in the Purſuit of their brutiſh 


Courſes. 


upon FORN vii. 17. 245 
Means to enlighten the Underſtanding 70 4 
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Ups A Sermon Preached 


Few practical Errors in the World are em- 


braced upon the Stock of Conviction, bur 
Inclination: For though indeed the Judg- 

ment may err upon the Account of Weak- 
neſs, yet where there is one Error rhat enters 
in at this Door, ten are let into it through 


the Will. That, for the moſt part, being 


ſet upon thoſe Things, which Truth is a 
direct Obſtacle to the Enjoyment of; and 


where both cannot be had, a Man will be 


ſure to buy his Enjoyment, though he pays 


down Truth for the Purchaſe. For in this 
| Caſe, the farther from Truth, the farther 


from Trouble: Since Truth ſhews ſuch an 


one, what he is unwilling to fee, and tells 
him what he hates to hear. They are the 
fame Beams that ſhine and enlighten, and are 
apt to ſcorch too: And it is impoſſible for a 
Man engaged in any wicked Way, to have 
a clear Underſtanding of it, and a you Mind 
in it together, 

But theſe Sons of Epicurus, both for vo- 
luptuouſneſs , and Irreligion alſo, (as it is . 
hard to ſupport the former without the lat. 
ter) theſe, I fay, reſt not here; but (if you 
will take them at their Word) the ey mut 
allo paſs for the only Wits of the Age: 
Though Fete Arguments, I am ſure, may 
be 


pon FOHN vii. 17. 247 
be produced againſt this, than any they can 


alledge againſt the moſt improbable Article 
of Chriſtianity. But heretofore the Rate and 


Standard of Wit was very different from 
what it is now-days. No Man was then 
accounted a Wit for ſpeaking ſuch Things, 
as deſerved to have the Tongue cut out that 


ſpake them. Nor did any Man paſs for a 
Philoſopher, or a Man of Depth, for talking 
atheiſtically; ; or a Man of Parts for employ- 
ing them againſt that God that gave them. 
For then, the World was generally better 
inclined; Virtue was in ſo much Reputation, 
as to be pretended to at leaſt. And Virtue, 
Whether in a Chriſtian, or in an Infidel, can 
have no Intereſt to be ſerved cither by Athe- 


iſm or Infidelity. 


For which Cauſe, could we but prevail 

with the greateſt Debauchees amongſt us ro : 

_ their Lives, we ſhould find it no 
ery hard Matter to change their Judgments. ; 


For notwithſtanding all their Talk of Reaſon 


and Philoſophy, which (God knows). they 
are deplorably Strangers to; and thoſe un- 


anſwerable Doubts and Difficulties, which 


over their Cups or their Coffee, they pre- 
tend to have againſt Chr iſtianity ; perſuade . 
but the covetous Man not to dcify his Money; 
R "Rs the 
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the proud Man not to adore himſelf; the 
| laſcivious Man to throw off bis lewd A- 
mours; the intemperate Man to abandon _ 
his Reyels; and ſo for any other Vice, that 
is apt to abuſe and pervert the Mind of 
Man; and I dare undertake, that all their 
Giant-like Objections againſt Chriſtian Reli- 
gion ſhall preſently vaniſh and quit the Field. 
For he that is a good Man, is three Quarters 
of his Way towards the being a good Chriſti- 
ff an, whereſoever he lives, or whatſoever he 
is called. 90 5 
2 In the next place, we learn: from 
hence the moſt effectual Way and Means 
of Proficiency and Growth in the Know- 
ledge of the great and profound Truths of 
Religion , and how to make us all not on- 
ly good Chriſtians, but alſo expert Divines. 
* is a Knowledge, that Men are not ſo 
much to ſtudy, as to live themſelves into. 
A Knowledge that paſſes into the Head 
through the Heart. I have heard of ſome, 
that in their latter Years, through the Fecble- 
neſs of their Limbs, have been forced to 
| ſtudy upon their Knees: And I think it 
might well become the youngeſt and the 
ſtrongeſt to do ſo too. Let them daily and 
N pray to God for his Grace; and 
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if God gives Grace, they may be ſure that 
Knowledge will not ſtay long behind. Since 
it is the ſame Spirit and Principle that puri- 
ſies the Heart, and clarifies the Underſtand- 
ing. Let all their Enquiries into the deep 
and myſterious Points of Theology be be- 
gun and carried on with fervent Petitions to 
God; that he would diſpoſe their Minds to 
direct all their Skill and Knowledge to the 
Promotion of a good Life, both in them- 
ſelves and others; that he would uſe all their 
nobleſt Speculations, and moſt refined No- 
tions, only as Inſtruments, to move, and ſet 
a work the great Principles of Actions, the 
Will, and the Affections; that he would 
convince them of the infinite Vanity and 
Uſeleſsneſs of all that Learning. that makes 
not the Poſſeſſor of it a better Man; that he 
would keep them from thoſe Sins, that may 
grieve and provoke his Holy Spirit, (the Ton 
tain of all true Light and Knowledge) to 
withdraw from them; and ſo ſeal them up 
under Darkneſs, Blindneſs, and Stupidity of 
Mind. For where the Heart is bent upon, 
and held under the Power of any vicious 
| Courſe, though Chriſt himſelf ſhould rake 
the contrary Virtue for his Doctrine, and do 
a Miracle before ſuch an one's Eyes, for its 
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Application ; yet he would not practically gain 


his Aſſent, but the Reſult of all would end in a 
Non per ſuadebis etiamſi per ſuaſeris. Few con- 
ſider what a Degree of Sottiſhneſs, and con- 
firmed Ignorance Men may fin themſelves into. 

This was the Cale of the Phar:/ees. And 
no doubt, but this very Conſideration. alſo 


gives us the true Reajon, and full Explica- 


tion of that notable and ftrange Paſſage of 


Scripture, in Luk. xvi. and the-laſt Verſe - 
That if Men will not hear Moſes and the 
Prophets, neither will they be perſuaded, 


though one roſe from the Dead. That is, 


where a ſtrong, inveterate Love of Sin has 
made any Doctrine or Propoſition wholly 

unſuitable to the Heart; no Argument, or 
Demonſtration, no nor Miracle whatſoever, 
ſhall be able to bring the Heart cordially to 


cloſe with, and reccive it. Whereas, on 
the contrary, if the Heart be piouſly diſpo- 
ſed, the natural Goodneſs of any Doctrine is 
enough to vouch for the Truth of it: For the 


Suitableneſs of it will endear it to the Will, 


and by endearing ir to the Will, will naturally 
ſlide it into the Aſſent alſo. For in Morals, 
as well as in Metaphyſicks, there is nothing 
really good, but has a Truth commenſurate 


ro its * 


The 
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The Truths of Chriſt crucified are the 
Chriſtian's Philoſo phy, and a good Life is the 
Chriſtian's Logick; that great inſtrumental in- 
troductive Art that muſt guide the Mind in- 


to the former. And where a long Courſe 
of Piety. and cloſe Communion with God 


bas purged the Heart, and rectified the Will, 


and made all Things ready for the Recepti- 
on of God's Spirit; Knowledge will break in 
upon ſuch a Soul, like the Sun ſhining in his 
full Might, with ſuch a victorious Light, that 


nothing ſhall be able to reſiſt it. 


If now at length, ſome ſhould object here, 
that from what has been delivered, it will 
follow, that the moſt pious Men are till 
the moſt knowing, which yer ſeems contra- 
ry to common Experience and Obſervation : 


T anſwer, that as to all Things directly 


conducing, and neceſſary to Salvation, there 
is no doubt, but they are ſo; as the mean- 
eſt Common Soldier, that has fought often in 
an Army, has a truer and better Know- 


ledge of War, than he that has read and writ 


whole Volumes of it, but never Was in 


any Battel. 


Practical Sciences are not to be learnt, 
but in the Way of Action. It is Experience 


that muſh give Knowledge in the Chriſtian 
229225 Profeſſion, | 
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Profeſſion, as well as in all others. And 
the Knowledge drawn from Experience, is 
quite of another Kind from that which flows 
from Speculation, or Diſcourſe. It is not the 
Opinion, but the Path of <the Fuſt, that the 
wiſeſt of Men tells us, ines more and more 
unto a perfect Day. The Obedient, and the 
Men of Practice are thoſe Sons of Light, that 
ſhall out-grow all rheir Doubts and Igno- 
rances, that ſhall vide upon theſe Clouds, and 
triumph over their | preſent ImperfeCtions, 
till Perſuaſion paſs into Knowledge, and 
Knowledge advance into Aſſurance, and all 
come at length to be compleated in the 
Beatifick Viſion, and a full Fruition of thoſe 
Joys, which God has in reſerve for them, 


Glory. 


To which GOD, Infinitely I, 8 Holy, 
and Fuſt, be render'd and aſcribed as 
2s moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty 
; and Dominion, both now and for ever- 
more. Amen. 


I 


whom by his Grace he mall prepare for : | 


8 ER M 0 * 


Preached at the 


Conſecratim of a Chapel, 
1667. T 
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N ER the happy Expiration 

VE of thoſe Times, which had re- 
_ . % many Churches to 
19 N the Ground, and in which 
—— uſed to expreſs their Ho- 
nour to God, and their Allegiance to their 


Prince the ſame Way, demoliſhing thePalaces 
of the one, and the Temples of the other, it is 


ww our Glory and Felicity, that God has 
changed Mens Tempers with the Times, and 

_ maae a Spirit of Building facceed a Spirit of 
Pulling down ; by a miraculous Revolution, 
reducing many fron rhe Head of a triumphant 
5 _ Rebellion 


* 7 E FAC E. 


- as llion to their old Condition of Maſons, 
Smiths, and Carpenters, that in this Capacity 
 theymaght repair what, as Colonels and _—_ 
' tains, they had rutued and defaced. 

But ſtill it is ſtrange to ſee any Eccleſraſti- 
cal Pile, not by Eccleſiaſtical Coſt and In- 
fluence riſing above Ground; eſpecially in 
an Age, in which Mens Mouths are open 
againſt the Church, but their Hands ſhut 
towards it; an Age in which, reſpecting 
_ the Generality of Men, we might as ſoon e. 
pet Stones to be made Bread, as 70 be made 

Churches. 
But the more . and prevailiug 
this Evil is, the more honourable are thoſe 
who fland and ſhine as Exceptions from the 
common Practice; and may ſuch Places, built 
for the Divine V. orſhip, deri ve an Honour 
and a Bleſſing upon the Head of the Builders, 
4s great and laſting, as the Curſe and Infa. 
my that never fails to reſt upon the ſacri- 
legious Violators of them, and a greater, 4 

an fare TI need not, I cannot wiſh. 

Now the Foundation of what I ſhall 22 
courſe upon the preſent & ubjett and Pa won, 
* be id! in that Place i in WEN gy. 
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God hath loved the Gor * 


Sion, more than all the 


| Dwellings of Jacob. 


1 HE Compariſon here exhibir- 
1 
dd between the Love God 


8 bore to Sion, the great Place 
of his ſolemn Worſhip, and 
that which he bore to the o- 
ther Dwellings of I/#ae/, imports, as all o- 
ther Compariſons do in the ſuperiour Part 
of them, two Things; Difference and Pre. 


heminence : And accordingly, I cannot more 


commodiouſly and naturally contrive the 
Proſecution of theſe Words, than by caſt- 


ing the Senſe of them into theſe two  Propo- 
ſitions. 


©) Thar God beary a different Reſpect to 
Places ſet apart, and conſecrated to his Wor- 
ſhip, from what he bears to all other Places : 


deſigned | to the Ules of common Life. 
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II. That God prefers the Worſhip p bim 


in ſuch Places, above that which is offered 
him in any other Places wharſoever. 


I. As to the Wörter of de. this Biference 


of Reſpect; born by God to ſuch Places, 6000 


what he bears to others, may be evince 


theſe three ſeveral Ways. 


1. By thoſe eminent Interpoſals of "BY 


e both for the erecting and preſerving 5 


of ſuch Places. 
2. By thoſe notable judgments ſhewn by 


i God upon the Violators of them. 


3. Laſtly, by declaring the Ground and 


Reaſon, why God ſhews ſuch a different Re- 
f ſpect to thoſe Places from what he manifeſts 


to others. Of all which in their Order. 
1. Firſt of all then, thoſe eminent Inter- 
poſals of the Divine Providence for the erect. 


ing and preſerving ſuch Places, will be one 


pregnant and ſtrong Argument to prove the 


Difference of God's Reſpect to them, and to 
others of common Uſe. 


That Providence that 8 caſts its 


- Eye over all the Parts of the Creation, is yet 
| pleaſed more particularly ro faſten it upon 


ſome. God made all the World that he 
might be worlhipped in ſome Parts of the 
ets Wold; 


at a Confecration &c. 257 


Word: and therefore in the firſt and moſt 
early Times of the Church, what Care did 
he manifeſt to have ſuch Places erected to his 

Honour? Jacob he admoniſlied by a Vi- 

ſion, as by a Meſſenger from Heaven, to 
build him an Altar; and then, what Awe 
did Jacob expreſs to it? How dreadful (ſays 
he) z this Place? for ſurely it is no other 
than the Houſe of God. What particular In- 
ſjpirations were there upon Aboliab to fit him 
to work about the Sanctuary? The Spirit of 
God was the Surveyor, Director and Ma- 
nager of the whole Buſineſs. But above all, 
how exact and (as we may fy with Reve- 
rence) how nice was God about the Build- 
ing of the Temple? David, though a Man 
of moſt intimate Converſe and Acquain- 
tance with God; and one who bore a kingly = 
Preheminence over others, no leſs in Point 
of Piety than of Majeſty, after he had made 
ſuch rich, ſuch vaſt, and almoſt incredible Pro- 
viſion of Materials for the building of the 
Temple; yet becauſe he had dipt his 
Hands in Blood, though but the Blood of 

God's Enemies, had the Glory of that Work 

took out of them, and was not permitted 

to lay a Stone in that ſacred Pile; but the 

whole Work was entirely reſerved for 99- 

. lomon. 
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lomon, a Prince adorned with thoſe Parts of 


Mind, and exalted by ſuch a Concurrence of 


all proſperous Events to make him Glorious 
and Magnificent, as if God had made it his 


* Buſineſs to build a Solomon, that Solomon 
might build him an Houſe. 
not God bore a very different Reſpect from 
what he bore to all other Places, why might 
not David have been permitted to build God 
a Temple, 


To which, had 


as well as to rear himſelf a Pa- 
lace? Why might not he, who was ſo pi- 
ous as to deſign, be alſo ſo proſperous as to 


_ finiſh it? God muſt needs have ſet a more 
than ordinary Eſteem upon that, which Da- 
vid, the Man after his own Heart, the Darl- 


ing of Heaven, and the moſt flaming Exam- 


ple of a vigorous Love to God that ever 


was, was not thought fit to have an Hand 


10. 


And co proceed, when after a 1 Tract 
of Time, the Sins of I/yael had even uncon- 


ſecrated and prophaned that Sacred Edifice, 
and thereby robbed it of its only Defence, 
the Palladium of God's Preſence, ſo that 3 


rians laid it even with the Ground; 


after that a long Captivity and Affliction bad 
made the 
vilege, as a N Place to worſhip God 


Jeu fit again for ſo great a Pri- 


in, 
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in, how did God put it into the Hearr, even 
&. an heathen Prince to promote the build- 

of a ſecond Temple! How was the 
Work undertook and carried on amidft all 
the Unlikelihoods and diſcouraging Circum- 
ſtances imaginable! The Builders holding the 
Sword in one Hand, to defend the Trowel 
working with the other; yet finiſh'd and 
completed it was, under the Conduct and 
Protection of a peculiar Providence, that 
made the Inſtruments of that great Deſigu 
prevalent and victorious, and all thoſe Mouu- 
rains of Oppoſition to become Flein before N 


Lorobabel. 


And laſtly, when Hired the Great, whoſe 
Magnificence ſerved him inſtead of Piety to 
prompt him to an Action, if not in him re- 
ligious, yet heroick at leaſt, thought ſit to 
pull down that Temple, and to build one 


much more glorious, and fit for the Savi- 
our of the World to appear and preach in. 
Joſephus, in his 15 Book of the Few:fh 


Antiquities, and the 14% Chapter, ſays, 


that during all the Time of its Building. 


there fell not ſo much as a Shower to interrupt 
the Work, but the Rain {till fell by Night, 


that it might not retard the Buſineſs of the 


Day. If this were ſo, I am not of the Num- 
8.2 er 
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ber of thoſe who can aſcribe ſuch great 
and ſtrange Paſſages to Chance, or ſatisfy my 
Reaſon in aſſigning any other Cauſe of this, 
but the Kindneſs of God himſelf to the Place 


of his Worſhip, making the common Influ- 


ences of Heaven to ſtop their Courſe, and 


pay a kind of Homage to the rearing of ſo 
ſacred a Structure. Though I muſt confels, 
and Herod 


ſtrange, did not the Abſoluteneſs of God's 
good Pleaſure ſatisfy all ſober Minds, of the 
Reaſonableneſs of God's Proceedings, though 


never ſo ſtrange and unaccountable. 


Add to all this, that the extraordinary 


Manifeſtations of God's Preſence were ſtill 
in the Sanctuary: The Cloud, the Urim and 
Thummim, and the oracular Anſwers of 
God. were Graces and Prerogatives proper 
and peculiar to the Sacredneſs of this Place. 


Theſe were the Dignities that made it (as 
it were) the Preſence- Chamber of the Al- 


mighty, the Room of Audience, where He 


declared that He would receive and anſwer 
Petitions from all Places under Heaven, and 


where He diſplayed his Royalty and Glory. 


There was no Parlour or Dining- Room in all 


the — of Jacob, That he uche 
the 
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the like Privileges to. And moreover, how 
full are God's Expreſſions to this Purpoſe! 
Here have I placed my Name, and here 
will T dwell, for Thave a Delight therein. 
But to evidence, how different a Reſpect 
God bears to Things conſecrated to his own 
Worihip, from what he bears to all other 
Things, let that one eminent Paſſage of 
Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, be Proof be- 
yond all Exception; in which, the Cenſers 
of thoſe Wretches, who, I am fare, could 
derive no Sanctity to them from their own 
Perſons; yet upon this Account, that they 
bad been conſecrated by the offering In- 
cenſe in them, were, by God's ſpecial Com- 
mand, ſequeſtred from all common Uſe, and 
appointed to be beaten into broad Plates, 
and faſtned as a Covering upon the Altar, 
Numb. xvi. 28. The Cenſers of theſe Sinners 
againſt their own Souls, let them make broad 
Plates for a Covering of the Altar : for they 
_ offered them before * Lord, therefore they 
are hallowed. It ſeems this one ſingle Ule 
left ſuch an indelible Sacredneſs upon them, 
that neither the Villany of the Perſons, nor 
the Impiety of the Deſign could be a ſuffici- 
ent Reaſon to unhallow, and degrade them 
to the lame common Ule, that other Veſlels 
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may be applyed to. And. the Argument 
holds equally good for the Conſecration of 
Places. The Apoſtle would have no Re- 
velling, or Junketting upon the Altar, which 
had been uſed, and by that Uſe conſecrated 
to the Celebration of a more Spiritual and 
Divinc Repaſt. Have ye not Houſes to eat 
and to drink iu? Or deſpiſe ye the Church of 
God? ſays St. Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 22. It would 
| have been no Anſwer to have told the A- 
poſtle: What? Is not the Church Stone and 
Wood as well as other Buildings? And is 
there any ſuch peculiar Sanctity in this Parcel 
of Brick and Mortar? And muſt God, who 
has declared himſelf 20 Reſpecter of Perſons, 
be now made a Reſpecter of Places? No, 
this is the Language of a more ſpiritualized 
and refined Picty than the- Apoſtles and Pri- 
mitive Chriſtians were-acquainted with. And 
thus much for the firſt Argument brought to 
prove the different Reſpe& that God bears 
to Things and Places conſecrated and ſet a- 
part to his own Worlhip, - from what he 
bears to others. 
2. The ſecond Argument for che Proof of 
the ſame Aſſertion, ſhall be taken from thole 
remarkable Judgments ſhewn by God, upon 
the Violators of Things conſecrated and ſet 
apart to holy Ules. 2323 Mea 
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A Coal (we know) ſnatcht from the Altar 
once fired the Neſt of the Eagle, the Royal 
and commanding Bird; and ſo has Sacrilege 
conſumed the Families of Princes, broke 

Scepters, and deſtroyed Kingdoms. We read 
how the victorious Philiſtines were worſted 


by the capt ivated Ark, which forraged their 


Countrey more than a conquering Army; 
they were not able to cohabit with that holy 
Thing; it was like a Plague in their Bowels, 
and a Curſe in the midſt of them; ſo that 
they were forced to reſtore their Trey: 
and to turn their Triumphs into Supplica- 
tions. Poor Uzzah for but touching the 
Ark, though out of Care and Zeal for its 


Preſervation, was ſtruck dead with a Blow ? 


from Heayen. He had no Right to touch it, 
and therefore his very Zeal was a Sin, and 
his Care an Uſarpation ; nor could the Pur- 
| poſe of his Heart excuſe the Error of his 
Hand. Nay, in the Promulgation of the 
Moſaick Law, if ſo much as a brute Beaſt 
toucb'd the Mountain, the Bow of Vengeance 
was ready and it was to be ſtruck through 
with a Dart, and to die a Sacrifice for a Fault 
it could not underſtand. 
But to give ſome kicker” and clearer ths 
ſtances of the Divine Judgments upon ſacri- 
„ _ Igious 
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legions Perſons. In 1 Kings, xiv. 26. we find 
Shiſbak King of Egypt ipoiling and robbing 
- Solomon's Temple, and that we may know 
What became of him, we muſt take notice 
that Joſephus calls him Suſac, and tells us 

that Herodotus calls him Se/o/tris ; and with- 
all reports, that immediately after his Re- 

turn from this very Expedition, ſuch difa- 
ſtrous Calamities befel his Family, that he 
burnt two of his Children himſelf; that his 

Brother conſpired againſt him ; and laſtly, 
that his Son who ſucceeded him, was ſtruck 

blind, yet not ſo blind (in his Underſtand- 
ing at leaſt) but that he ſaw the Cauſe of 
all theſe Miſchiefs; and therefore, to redeem 
his Father's Sacrilege, gave more and richer 
Things to Temples, than his Father had 
ſtoln from them: Though (by the way) 
it may ſeem to be a ſtrange Method of Re. 
pairing an Injury done to the true God, by 
adorning the Temples of the Falſe. See 
the ſame ſad Effect of Sacrilege in the great 

Nebuchaduezzar : he plunders the Temple 
of God, and we find the fatal Doom that 
afterwards befell him; he loſt his Kingdom, 
and by a new unheard of Judgment, was 
driven from the Society and Converſe of 
| Men, to table with the Beaſts, and to graze 


with 
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with Oxen; the Impiety and Inhumanity of 
his Sin making him a fitter Companion for 
them, than for thoſe to whom Religion is 
more natural, than Reaſon itlelf. And ſince 
it was his Unhappinels to tranſmit his Sin, 
rogether with his Kingdom, to his Son, while 
Belſba zar was quaffing in the ſacred Veſ- 
ſels of the Temple, which in his Pride he 
ſeat for to abuſe wich his impious Senſua- 


lity be ſees his fatal Sentence writ by the 


Finger of God in the very midſt of his pro- 
phane Mirth. And he ſtays nor long for the 
Execution of it, that very Night loſing his 
Kingdom and his Life too. And that which 
makes the Story direct for our Purpoſe is, 
that all this comes upon him for prophaning 

thoſe ſacred Veſſels. God himſelf tells us 
ſo much by the Mouth of his Prophet in 
Dan. v. 23. where this only Sin is charged 


upon him, and particularly made the Cauſe —» 


of his ſudden and utter Ruin. 
Theſe were Violators of the firſt 1 
and thoſe that prophaned and abuſed the Se- 
cond ſped no better. And for this, take for 
Inſtance that Firſt- born of Sin and Sacrilege, 
Antiochus ; the Story of whoſe prophaning 
| God's Houſe you may read in the firſt Book . 
Af Are Chap. I. and 108. may bs be 
alſo 
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alſo at large what Succeſs he found after it, 
in the ſixth Chapter, where the Author tells 
us, that he never proſpered afterwards in 
any Thing, but all his Deſigns were fru- 
ſtrated, his Captains ſlain, his Armies de- 
feated; and laſtly, himſelf falls ſick, — 
dies a miſerable Death. And (which i 
moſt conſiderable as to the preſent Buſineſs) 
when all theſe Evils befel him, his own 
Conſcience tells him, that it was even for 
this, that he had moſt ſacrilegiouſly pillaged 
and invaded God's Houſe, x Maccab. vi. 12, 
13. Now T remember, (fays he) the Evils 
I did at Jeruſalem, how T ok the Veſſels of 
Gold and Silver ; I percezve therefore, that 
for this Cauſe theſe Evils are come upon 
me, and behold ] periſh for Grief iu a ſtrange 
Land. The Sinner's Conſcience is for the 
moſt part the beſt Expoſitor of the Mind of 
God, under any Judgment or Affliction. 
Take another notable Inſtance in Nzcanor, 
who purpoſed and threatned to burn the 
Temple, x Maccab. vii. 35. And a Curſe 
lights upon him preſently after : His great 
Army is utterly ruined, he himſelf ſlain in 
it, and his Head and Right Hand cut off, 
- and hung up before Jeruſalem. Where two 


Things are remarkable in the Text. 1. 
_ „ That 
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That he himſelf was firſt ſlain, a Thing that 
does not uſually befall a General of an Ar- 5 ; 
my. 2. That the Fews prayed againſt him 
to God, and deſired God to deſtroy Nicanor, 
for the Injury done to his Sanctuary only, 
naming no Sin elſe. And God ratified their 
Prayers, by the Judgment they brought 
down upon the Head of him, whom they 
prayed againſt. God ſtopped his Blaſphe- 
mous Mouth, and cut off his facrilegious 
Hand, and made them teach the World, 


what it was for the moſt potent Sinner un- 


der Heaven, to threaten the Almighty God, 
_ eſpecially in his own Houle ; for io was s the 

Temple. 0 
But now, leſt 605 ſhould pulf at theſe 
m ts as being ſuch as were under a 
different OEconomy of Religion, in which 
God was more tender of the Shell, and Ce- 


remonious Part of his Worſhip, and conſe- 


quently not directly pertinent to ours; there- 
fore to ſhew that all Prophanation, and In- 
vaſion of Things ſacred, is an offence againſt 
the eternal Law of Nature, and not againſt 
any poſitive Inſtitution after a Time to ex- 


pire, we need not go many Nations off, nor 


many Ages back, to ſee the Vengeance of 


God upon ſome Families, raiſed upon the 
Ruins 
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Ruins of Churches, and enriched with the 
Spoils of Sacrilege, gilded with the Name 
of Reformation. And for the moſt part, ſo 


unhappy have been the Purchaſers of Church- 
Lands, that the World is not now to ſeek 


for an Argument from a long Experience to 
_ convince it, that though in ſuch Parchales, 
Men have uſually the cheapeſt Penny-Worths, 
yet they have not always the beſt Bargains. 
For the holy Thing has ſtuck faſt to their 
Sides like a fatal Shaft, and the Stone has 
cryed out of the conſecrated Walls they have 
lived within, for a Judgment upon the Head 


of the ſacrilegious Intruder; and Heaven has 
heard the Cry and made good the Curſe. So 


that when the Heir of a blaſted Family has 
roſe up and promiſed fair, and perhaps flou- 
riſhed for ſome Time upon the Stock of ex- 
cellent Parts, and great Favour; yet, at 
length a croſs Event has certainly met and 


ſtopped him in the Career of his Fortunes; 
ſo that he has ever after withered and de- 
clined, and in the End come to nothing, or 


to that which is worſe. So certainly does 
that which ſome call blind Superſtition, take 
Aim when it ſhoots a Curſe at the ſacrilegj- 
ous Perſon. But I ſhall not engage in the 
odjous Task of recounting the F amilies , 


which 4 


— 
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- which this Sin has blaſted with a Curſe. On- 
| ly, I ſhall give one eminent Inſtance in ſome 
Perſons who had facrilegiouſly procured the 
demoliſhing of fome Fes n to 
holy Uſes. 5 

And for this (to ſhew the World that 
Papiſts can commit Sacrilege as freely as 


| they can object it to Proteſtants) it ſhall be 


in that great Cardinal and Miniſter of State, 
Woolſe , Who obtained Leave of Pope Cle- 
ment the Seventh to demoliſh 40 Religious 


Houſes; which he did by the Service of five 


Men, to whoſe Conduct he committed the ef. 


fecting of that Buſineſs; every one of which 


came to a {ad and fatal End. For the Pope 
himſelf was ever after an unfortunate Prince, 

Rome being twice taken and ſacked in his ; 
Reign, himſelf taken Priſoner, and at lengrh 
dying a miſerable Death. Woolſey, (as is 
known) incurred a Præmunire, forfeited his 

Honour; Eſtate and Life, which he ended, 
tome fay, by Poyſon; but certainly in great 
Calamity. 


And for the five Men 0 by him, 


two of them quarrelled, one of which was . 


* ſlain, and the other hanged for it; the third 


drowned himſelf in a Well; the fourth | 


ou rich) came at length to beg his 
Bread; 


J 
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Bread; and the fifth was miſerably ſtabbed. 
to Death at Dublin in Ireland. 
This was the tragical End of a Knot of 
ſacrilegious Perſons from higheſt to loweſt. 
The Conſideration of which and the like 
Paſſages, one would think, ſhould make 
Men keep their Fingers off from the Church's 


5 Patrimony, though not out of Love to the 


Church, (which few Men have) yet at leaſt 
out of Love to themſelves, which (1 ſuppoſe) : 
tew want. 
Nor is that Inſtance in one of another Re- 
ligion to be paſſed over, (fo near it is to the 
former Paſſage of Nicanor) of a Commander 
in the Parliament's Rebel-Army, who coming 
to rifle and deface the Cathedral at Litchfeld, 
ſolemnly at the Head of his Troops, begged 
of God to ſhew ſome remarkable Token of 
his Approbation, or Diflike of the Work 
they were going about. Immediately after 
which. looking out at a Window, he was 
ſhot in the Forchead by a deaf and dumb 
Man. And this was on St. Chadd's Day, the 
Name of which Saint that Church bore, be- 
ing dedicated to God in Memory of the 
lame. Where we ſee, that as he asked of 
God a Sign, fo God gave him one, ſigning 


kun in the Forehead, and that with ſuch a 
Mark, 
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Mark, as hei is like to be known by to all Po- 
| Reerity. 8 
There is nothing chat the united Voice 
* all Hiſtory proclaims ſo loud, as the cer- 
tain unfailing Curſe, that has purſued and 
overtook Sacrilege. Make a Catalogue of 
all the proſperous ſacrilegious Perſons that 
have been from the beginning of the World 
to this Day, and I believe they will come 
within a very narrow Compaſs, and be repeat- 
ed much ſooner than the Alphabet. 
Religion claims a great Intereſt in the 
World, even as great as its Object, God, and 
the Souls of Men. And ſince God has re- 
ſolved not to alter the Courſe of Nature, 
and upon Principles of Nature, Religion will 
ſcarce be ſupported: without the Encourage- 
ment of the Miniſters of it; Providence, 

where it loves a Nation, concerns it {elf to 
con, and aſſert the Intereſt of Religion, by 
blaſting the Spoilers of religious Perſons and 
Places. Many have gaped at the Church 
Revenues, but, before they could ſwallow 
them, have had their Mouths ſtopt in * | 
_ Church-yard. 
And thus ch for the feng PET 
to prove the different Reſpect that God bears 
to Things conſecrated to boy! Uſes; namely, 

| His 
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His ſignal Judgments upon the facrilegious | 


Violators of them. 


3. I deſcend now to the third and laſt . 
Thing propoſed for the Proof of the firſt 
Propoſition, which is, to aſſign the Ground 

and Reaſon, why God ſhews ſuch a Con- 
cern for theſe Things. Touching which we 
are to obſerve, (I.) Negatively, that it is no 
Worth or Sanctity naturally inherent in the 
Things themſelves, that either does or can 
procure them this Eſteem from God; for by 
Nature all Things have an equally common 
Uſe. Nature freely and indifferently opens 
the Boſom of the Univerſe to all Mankind; 
and the very Sanctum Sanctorum had Origi- 
nally no more Sacredneſs in it, than the Val- 
ley of the Son of Hiunom, or any other Place | 
in Judæa. (2.) Poſitively therefore, the ſole 
Ground and Reaſon of this different Eſteem 
vouchſafed by God to conſecrated Things 
and Places, is this, that he has the fole Pro- 
perty of them. ; 

It is a known Maxim, that in Deo fant 

Jura omnia; and conſequently, that he is 

the Proprietor of all Things, by that grand | 

and tranſcendent Right founded upon Crea- 

tion. Yet notwithſtanding he may be faid 

to haye a greater, becaule a ſole Property 
in 
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in ſome Things, for that he permits not the 


Uſe of them to Men, to whom yet he has 


granted the free Uſe of all other Things. 


Now this 7 pr may be founded _ A 


double Ground. 


Firſt, God's own Fixing upon, and Inſtitu- 


tion of a Place or Thing, to his peculiar 


Uſe. When he ſhall ſay to the Sons of Men, 


as he ſpoke to Adam concerning the forbid- 
den Fruit, of all Things and Places that I 


have enrich'd the Univerſe with, you may 
freely make uſe for your own Occaſions; 
burt as for this Spot of Ground, this Perſon, 
this Thing, I have ſelected and appropriated, 
I have encloſed it to my ſelf, and my own 
Uſe; and I will endure no Sharer, no Rival 
or Companion in it. He that invades them, 


uſurps, and ſhall bear the Guilt of his Uſur- 


pation. Now, upon this Account, the Gates 
of Sion, and the Tribe of Levi, became 


| God's Property. He laid his Hand 2 


them, and ſaid, theſe are mine. 


Secondly, The other Ground of God's ſole 


Property in any Thing or Place, is the Gift, 


or rather the Return of it made by Man to 
God; by which Act he relinquiſhes and de. 
livers back to God, all his Right to the Uſe 


of that Thing, which before had been freely 


Vo“. * 3 / WE _ Eranted. | 
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granted him by God. After which Dona- 


tion, there is an abſolute Change and Alie- 
nation made of the Property of the Thing 


given, and that as to the Uſe of it too; 
which being ſo alienated, a Man has no more 
to do with it, than with a Thing bought 


with another's Money, or got with the Sweat | 


of another's Brow. 


And this is the Ground of God's ſole Pro- 
perty in Things, Perſons, and Places, now 
under the Goſpel. Men by Free-Gift con- 


ſign over a Place to the Divine Worſhip, and 


thereby have no more Right to apply it to 
another uſe, than they have to make uſe of 
another Man's Goods. He that has devoted 


himfelf to the Service of God in the Chri- 
ſtian Prieſthood, has given himſelf to God, 
and fo can no more diſpoſe of himſelf to a- 


nother Employment, than he can diſpoſe ofa 


5 Thing, that he has ſold, or freely given away. 


Now in paſſing a Thing away to another by 


| Deed of Gift, two Things are required. 


c. A Surrender on the Giver's part, of all 


| the Property and Right he has in the Thing 
given; and to the making of a Thing = 
Place Sacred, this Surrender of it, by its 


right Owner, is ſo neceſſary, char all the 


70 Rites of Conlocrarigs uled upon a place a- 


| n | 
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gainſt the Owner's Will, and without his 
giving up his Property, make not that Place 
Sacred, foraſmuch as the Property of it is 
not hereby altered; and therefore ſays the 
Canoniſt, Qui fine Voluntate Domini conſe- 
crat, revera deſecrat. The like Judgment 
| paſſed that learned Biſhop Syneſi vs upon a 
Place fo conſecrated. Ov & lc Se piy coy 


1ySpar I account it not (fiys he) for any 


holy Thing. 

For we muſt know. that Conſecration 
makes not a Place Sacred, any more than 
Coronation makes a King, but only ſolemn- 
ly declares it ſo. It is the Gift of the Owner 
of it to God; which makes it to be ſole- 
ly God's, and conſequently Sacred; after 
which, every Violation of it is as really Sa- 
crilege, as to conſpire againſt the King is 
Treaſon before the Solemnity of his Coro- 
nation. And moreover, as Conſecration 
makes not a Thing Sacred without the 
Owner's Gift, ſo the Owner's Gift of it- 
ſelf alone makes a Thing Sacred, without 
the Ceremonies of Conſecration; for we 

know that Tythes and Lands given to God 
are never, and Plate Veſtments, and other 
Sacred Utenſils are ſeldom conſecrated: Vet 

certain it is, that after the Donation of them 
1 2 to 
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to the Church, it is as really Sacrilege to 
ſteal, or alienate them from thoſe Sacred 
Ules, to which they were dedicated by the 
Donors, as it is to pull down a Church, or 
turn it into a Stable. 
a2, As in order to the paſſing away a 
Thing by Gift, there is required a Surren- 
der of all Right to it on his part that gives, 
10 there is required alſo an Acceptation of 
it on his part to whom it is given. For 
Giving being a Relative Action (and ſo re- 
quiring a Correlatipe to anſwer it) Giving on 
one part transfers no Property, unleſs there 
be an Accepting on the other; for as Volenti 
un fit Tujuria, fo in this Caſe Nolenti non 
fir Beneficmm. 

And if it be now asked, how God n 
be ſaid to accept what we give, ſince we are 
not able to tranſact with him in Perſon? To 
this I anſwer, 1. That we may and do con- 
verſe with God in Perſon really, and to all 
che Purpoſes of Giving and Receiving, though 
not viſibly: For natural Reaſon will eyince, 
that God will receive Teſtimonies of Ho- 
nour from his Creatures; amongſt which, 

the Homage of Offerings, and the Parting 
with a Right, is a very great one. And 
where a Gift” is ſuitable to the Perſon to 


whom 79 


. 5 | 
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whom it is offered, and no Refuſal of it te- 


ſtified; Silence in that Caſe (even amongſt 
thoſe who- tranſact viſibly and corporally 


with one another) is, by the general Voice 


of Reaſon, reputed an Acceptance. And 
therefore much more ought we to conclude 


that God accepts of a Thing ſuitable for him 
to receive, and for us to give, where he 


does not declare his Refuſal and Diiallow- 


ance of it. But 2. I add farther, thar 


we may tranſact with God in the Perſon 2 
his and Chriſt's Subſtitute, the Biſhop, 


whom the Deed of Gift ought, and 15 to 


be delivered by the Owner of the Thing 


given, in a formal Inſtrument ſigned, ſealed, 
and legally atteſted by Witneſſes, wherein 


he reſigns up all his Right and property in 


the Thing to be conſecrated. And the Bi- 
ſhop is as really Hicarius Chriſti to receive 
this from us in Chriſt's behalf, as the Lei- 
tical Prieſt was Vicarius Dei to the Fews to 
manage all Tranſactions between God and 


them. 


Hands of the Biſhop, which is viſibly done 


F 3 before 


Theſe two Things . concurring, 
the Gift of the Owner, and God's Acceptance 
of it, either immediately by himſelf, which 
we rationally preſume, or mediately by the 


F. 243 
2 
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before us, is that which veſts the ſole pro- 
perty of a Thing or Place in God. If it be 


now asked, of what Uſe then is Conſecra- 


tion, if a Thing were facred before it? I 


anſwer, of very much; even as much as 


| Coronation to a King, which confers no 
Royal Authority upon him, but by ſo ſo- 


lemn a Declaration of it, imprints a deeper 


Awe and Reverence of it in the People's 
Minds, a Thing ſurely, of no ſmall Moment. 
And, 2%, The Biſhops ſolemn Benediction 
and Prayers to God for a Bleſſing upon thoſe, 


who ſhall ſeek him in ſuch ſacred Places, 


cannot but be ſuppoſed a direct and moſt ef. 
fectual Means to procure a Bleſſing from 
God upon thoſe Perſons who ſhall addreſs 
themſelves to him there, as they ought to 
do. And ſurely, this alſo vouches the great 
Reaſon of the Epiſcopal Conſecration. Add 
to this in the 34 Place, that all who ever 
had any awful Senſe of Religion and reli- 


gious Matters (whether Jews, or Chriſtians, 
or even Heathens themſelves) have ever uſed 


ſolemn Dedications and Conſecrations of 


Things ſet apart, and deſigned for Divine 


Worſhip; which ſurely could never have 
been ſo WN a had not right 


. | 
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. Reaſon dictated the high See, aud 
great Uſe of ſuch Practices. 
Euſebius (the earlieſt Church- Hiſtorian) 
in the 10h Book of his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſto- 
ry, as alſo in the Life of Conſtantine, ſpeaks. 
of theſe Conſecrations of Churches, as of 
Things generally in Uſe, and withall ſets 
down thoſe Actions particularly, of which 
they conſiſted, ſtyling them Ocorgemeis e- 
A . Laws or Cuſtoms of the 
Church becoming God. What the Greek 
and Latin Churches uſed to do, may be 
 feen in their Pontificals, containing the ſer 
Forms for theſe Conſecrations; though in- 
deed (for theſe fix or ſeven laſt Centuries) 
full of many tedious, ſuperfluous, and ridi- 
culous Fopperies ; ſetting aſide all which, if 
alſo our Liturgy. had a fer Form for the 
Conſecration of Places, as it has of Perſons, 
perhaps it would be nevertheleſs perfect. 
| Now from what has been above diſcourſed 
of the Ground of God's ſole Property in 
Things ſet apart for his Service; we come 
at length to ſee how all Things given to 
the Church, whether Houſes, or Lands, or 
Tythes, belong to Church- men. They are 
but ſifructuarii, and have only the Uſe or 
\ thels T hivgs, the Property and Fee remain- 
T4 ing 
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ing wholly in God; and conſequently the 
Alienating of them, is a Robbing of God, 
Mal. iii. 8, 9. Te are curſed with a Curſe, 
for ye have robbed me even this whole Na- 


| Tin, inTythes and Offerings. If it was God 


that was robbed, it was God allo that was the 

Owner of what was took away in the Rob- 
bery; even our own common Law ſpeaks 
as much: For ſo ſays our Magna Charta, 
in the firſt Chapter, Conceſſimus Deo----quod 
Eccleſia Anglicana libera erit, &c. Upon 
which Words, that great Lawyer in his Ju- 
ſtitutes comments thus. When any Thing 
is granted for God, it is deemed in Law 
to be granted 7 God; and whatſoever is 
granted to the Church for his Honour, and 


the Maintenance of his Service, is granted 


for and to God. 
The fame alſo appears from thoſe Forms 
of Expreſſion; in which the Donation of Sa- 
_ cred Things uſually ran. As Deo Omnipo- 
teuti hac preſente Charta donavimus, with 
the like. But moſt undeniably is this proved 
by this one Argument: That in Caſe a Bi- 
ſhop ſhould commit Treaſon or Felony, and 
thereby forfeit his Eſtate with his Life, yet 
the Lands of his Biſhoprick become not for- 
feir, but remain ſtill in the Church, and 
: | | paſs 
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| paſs entire to his Succeſſor, which ſufficient- 
ly ſhews that they were none of his. 


It being therefore thus proved, that God is 
the ſole Proprietor of all ſacred Things, or 


Places; I ſuppoſe his peculiar Property in 


them, is an abundantly pregnant Reaſon of 
that different Reſpect that he bears to them. 
For, is not the Meum, and the ſeparare 
Property of a Thing the great Caule of its 
Endearment amongſt all Mankind? Does 
any one reſpect a Common, as much as he 
does his Garden? Or the Gold that lies in 
the Bowels of a Mine, as much as that which L 
he has in his Purſe? | 
| I have now finiſhed the firſt Propoſition 
drawn from the Words; namely, That God 
bears a different Reſpect to Places ſet apart 
and conſecrated to his Worſhip, from what 
he bears to all other Places deſigned to the 
Dees of common Life. And allo ſhewn he 
Reaſon why he does ſo. I proceed now to 
the II. Propoſition, which is, that God prefers 
the Worſhip paid him in ſuch Places above 
that which is offered him in any other Þ laces 
whatſoever. And that for theſe Reaſons. 
I. Becauſe ſuch Places are naturally apt 
to excite a greater Reverence and Devotion 
in the Diſcharge of Divine Service, than 
Places 
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Places of common Uſe. The Place proper- 
ly reminds a Man of the Buſineſs of the 
Place, and ſtrikes a kind of Awe into the 
Thoughts, when they reflect upon that Great 
and Sacred Majeſty they uſe to treat and 
converſe with there. They find the ſame 
holy Conſternation upon themſelves, that 
Jacob did at his conſecrated Bethel, which 
he called the Gate of Heaven; and if ſuch 
Places are fo, then ſurely a daily Expectation 
at the Gate, is the readieſt Way to gain Ad- 


mittance into the Houſe. 


It has been the Advice of ſome ſpiritual 
Perſons, that ſuch as were able ſhonld ſet a- 


part ſome certain Place in their Dwellings 


for private Devotions only, which if they 
conſtantly performed there, and nothing elſe, 
their very Entrance into it would tell them 
what they were to do in it, and quickly 
make their Chamber- Thoughts, their Table- 
Thoughts, and their Jolly, Worldly, but 


much more their ſinfal Thoughts and Por- 


poſes fly out of their Hearts. 
For is there any Man (whoſe Heart has 


not ſhook off all Senſe of what is Sacred) 


who finds himſelf no otherwiſe affected, 
when he enters into a Church, than when 


he enters into his Parlour, or Chamber? . 


he 
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he does, for ought I know, he is fitter to be 
there always than in a Church. _. 

The Mind of Man, even in Spirituals 
acts with a corporeal Dependence, and ſo 
is help'd or hinder'd in its Operations, ac- 
cording to the different Quality of external 
Objects that incur into the Senſes. And 
perhaps, ſometimes the Sight of the Altar, 
and thoſe decent Preparations for the Work 
of Devotion, may compoſe and recover the 

wandring Mind much more effectually than 
| a Sermon, or a rational Diſcourſe. For 

theſe Things in a manner preach to the Eye, 
when the Ear is dull, and will not hear, and 
the Eye dictates to the Imagination, and that 
at laſt moves the Affections. And if theſe 
lictle Impulſes ſer the great Wheels of De- 
votion on Work, the Largeneſs and Height 
of that ſhall not at all be prejudiced by the 
Smallneſs of its Occaſion. If the Fire burns 
bright and vigorouſly, it is no matter by 
what Means it was at firſt kindled; there 
is the ſame Force, and the ſame refreſhing 
Virtue in it, kindled by a Spark from a 
Flint, as if it were Kindled by a Beam from | 
the Sun. 

I am far from thinking that theſe external F 
T hings are either Parts of our Devotion, 

8 
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or by any Strength in themſelves direct 
Cauſes of it; but the Grace of God is 
pleaſed. to move us by Ways ſuitable to our 
Nature, and to ſanctify theſe ſenſible infe- 
rior Helps to greater and higher. Purpoſes. 
And, fince God has placed the Soul in a 
Body. where it receives all Things by the 
Miniſtry of the outward Senſes, he would 
have us ſecure theſe Cinque-Ports (as I may 
fo call them) againſt the Invaſion of vain 
Thoughts, by ſuggeſting to them ſuch Ob- 


55 jets as may prepoſſeſs them with the con- 


trary. For God knows, how hard a Leſſon 
Devotion is, if the Senſes prompt one Thing. 
when the Heart is to utter another. And 
therefore, let no Man preſume to think, that 
he may preſent God with as acceptable a 
Prayer in his Shop. and much leſs in an Ale- 
houſe, or a Tavern, as he may in a Church. 
or in his Cloſet: Unleſs he can rationally 
promiſe himſelf, (which is impoſſible) that 
he ſhall find the ſame devout Motions and 
Impreſſes upon his Spirit chere, that he * 
here. 
What ſays David, in al R 13. Thy 
V. ay, O God, is in the Sanctuary. It is no 
doubt, but that holy Perſon continued a 
thi and moſt pious Communion with God, 
during 
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during his Wandrings upon the Mountains, 


and in the Wilderneſs; but ſtill he found in 
himſelf, that he had not thoſe kindly, warm 
Meltings upon his Heart, thoſe Raptur es and 
raviſhing Tranſports of Affection, that he 
uſed to have in the fix'd and folemn Place 
of God's Worſhip. See the two firſt Verſes 
of the 63* Pſalm, entituled, A Pſalm of Da- 


vid, when he was in the Wilderneſs of Judah. 
How emphatically, and divinely does every 


Word proclaim the Truth, that I have been 

ſpeaking of | O God (lays he) thou art my 
Cod, early will I ſeek or My Soul thirfleth 
for thee, my Fleſh longeth for thee, in a dry 


and thirſly Land, where no Water is, to ſee 


thy Power and thy Glory, ſo as T have ſeen 
_ thee in the Sanctuary. Much different was his 
Wiſh from that of our-nonconforming Zea- 
lots now-a-days, which expreſſes itſelf in a- 
nother Kind of Dialect; as, When ſhall I en- 
Joy God as J uſed to do at a Conventicle 2 
When ſhall I meet with thoſe bleſſed Breath 
ings, thoſe heavenly Hummings and Haw- 2 
inge, that I uſed to hear at a private Meet- ; 


ing, and at the End of a Table? 


In all our Worſhippings of God, we re- 
turn him but what he firſt gives us; and 
therefore he prefers the Service offered bim 


in 


rer 
* 
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in the Sanctuary, becauſe there he uſually 


vouchſafes more Helps to the piouſly diſpo- 
ſed Perſon, for the Diſcharge of it. As we 
value the ſame Kind of Fruit growing un- 
der one Climate more than under another; 
becauſe, under one it has a directer, and a 
warmer Influence from the Sun, than under 
the other, which gives it both a better Sa- 
vour, and a greater Worth. 
And perhaps I ſhould not want a | farther 
Argument for the Confirmation of the Truth 


di.iſcourſed of, if I ſhould appeal to the Ex- 


perience of many in this Nation, who having 
been long bred to the decent Way of Di- 
vine Service, in the Cathedrals of the Church 


= England, were afterwards driven into fo- 


reign Countries, where, though they brought = 
with them the ſame Sincerity to Church, yet 
perhaps they could not find, the fame. En- 
largements, and Flowings out of Spirit, 
which they were wont to find here. Eſpe- 
cially in ſome Countries, where their very 


Religion ſmelt of the Shop; and their ru. 


der and coarſer Methods of divine Service, 
| ſeemed only adapted to the Genius of Trade, 
and the Deſigns of Parſimony ; though one 
would think, that Parſimony in God's Wor- 
Ty were the worlt as bb in the World, 
for 
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for fear God ſhould proportion his Bleſſings 
to ſuch Devotions. 

2. The other Reaſon, why God prefers, 

a . Worſhip paid him in Places lolemnly de- 
dicated and ſet apart for that Purpoſe, is, be- 
cauſe in ſuch Places it is a more direct Ser- 
vice and Teſtification of our Homage to him. 
For ſurely, if I ſhould have ſomething to ask 
of a great Perſon, it were greater Reſpect 
to wait upon him with my Petition at his 
own Houle, than to deſire him to come and 
receive it at mine. 
Set Places, and ſet Hours for Divine Wor- 
ſhip, as much as the Laws of Neceſſity and 
Charity permit us to obſerve them, are but 
Parts of that due Reverence that we owe it: 
For he that is ſtrict in obſerving theſe, de- 
clares to the World, that he accounts his At- 

tendance upon God, his greateſt and moſt 

important Buſineſs: And ſurely, it is infi- 
nitely more reaſonable, that we ſhould wait 
upon God, than God upon us. OE 
We ſhall till find, that 5 God was 
pleaſed to vouchſafe his People a Meeting, 
he himſelf would preſcribe the Place. When 
be commanded Abraham to ſacrifice his only 
and beloved J/aac, the Place of the Offering 
was not left undetermined, and to the Offerer's 


Diſcretion: —- 
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Diſcretion: But in Gen. xxii. 2. Get thee into 
the Land of Moriah (ſays God) and offer 


him for a Burnt- Offering upon one of the 7 


| Mountams that I ſhall tell thee of. 
It was Part of his Sacrifice, not only what 
he ſhould offer, but where. When we ſerve 
God in his own Houſe, his Service (as I 
may ſo fay) leads all our other Secular Af. 
fairs in Triumph after it. They are all made 
to ſtoop and bend the Knee to Prayer, as 
that does to the Throne of Grace. 
Thrice a Year were the [/raelites from all, 
even the remoteſt Parts of Palzſtine, to go 
up to Jeruſalem, there to worſhip, and pay 
their Offerings at the Temple. The great 
Diſtance of ſome Places from thence could 
not excuſe the Inhabitants from making theit 
Appearance there, which the Moſaic Law 
exacted as indiſpenſable. = 
| Whether or no they had Coaches, to the 
Temple they muſt go: Nor could it excuſe | 
them to plead God's Omniſcience, that he 
could equally ſee, and hear them in any 
Place: Nor yet their own Good-Will and 


to go, might, forſooth, warrant their Bodies 
to ſtay at Home. Nor laſtly, could the 
rel Danger of m_ their Dwellings to go 


up 


Intentions; as if the Readineſs of their Mind | 
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up to the Temple, excuſe their Journey; - for 


they might very plauſibly, and very ratio- 


nally have alledged, that during: their Ab- 
ſence, their Enemles round ont them, 


might take that Advantage to invade their 
Land. And therefore to obviate this Fear 
and Exception, which indeed was built up- 
on ſo good Ground, God makes them a 


Promiſe, which certainly is as remarkable as 


any in the whole Book of God, Exod. xxxiv. 


24. I will caſt out the Nations before thee, 


neither ſhall any Man deſire thy Land, when 


thou ſhalt go up to appear before the Lord 


thy God thrice in a Year. While they were 


_ appearing in God's Houſe, God himſelf en- 


gages to keep and defend theirs, and that by | 


little leſs than a Miracle, putting forth an 


over-powering Work and Intluence upon the 


very Hearts and Wills of Men, that when 


their Opportunities ſhould induce, their 
Hearts ſhould not ſerve them to annoy cheir 


Neighbours. 
For ſurely, a rich Land, guardleſs and un- 


defended, muſt needs have been a double 
Incitement, and ſuch an one, as might not 


only admit, but cven invite the Enemy. It 


was like a fruicful Garden, or a fair Vine- 


yard, without an Hedge, that quickens the 
Vor. L 3 APR 
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Appetite to enjoy ſo tempting, and hu 
ſo ealy a Prize. But the Great God, by 
ruling Mens Hearts, could, by Conſequence, 
hold their Hands, and turn the very Deſires 


ol Intereſt and Nature out of their common 


Channel, to 0 with the Dann of his 
Worſhip. 
But now, had not God ſer a very pecu- 


| liar Value upon the Service paid him in his 


Temple, ſurely he would not have thus (as 
it were) made himſelf his People's Convoy, 
and exerted a jupernatural Work to ſecure 
them in their Paſſage to it. And therefore, 

that eminent Hero in Religion, Daniel, when 
in the Land of his Captivity, he uſed to pay 
his daily Devotions to God, not being able 
to go to the Temple, would at leaſt look to- 
wards it, advance to it in Wiſh and De- 
ſire; and ſo, in a manner, bring the Tem- 
ple to his Prayers, when he could not bring 


his Prayers to thar. 


And now, what have I to do more, but 


to wiſh that all this Diſcourſe may have that 


bleſſed Effect upon us, as to ſend us both 
to this, and to all other ſolemn Places of 


Divine Worſhip, with thoſe three excellent 


Ingredients of Devotion, Deſe re, Reverence, 
and TT; Er. 


1. And 
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1. And firſt, for De/ire. We ſhould come 


hither, as to meet God in a Place where he 


loves to meet us; and where (as Iſaac did 


to his Sons) he gives us Bleſſings with Em- 


braces. Many frequent the Gates of Sion, 


but is it becauſe they love them, and not ra- 
ther becauſe their Intereſt forces them, much 


againſt their Inclinarion to endure them? 


Do they haſten to their Devotions with 
that Ardor, and Quickneſs of Mind, that they 


| would to a lewd Play or a Maſquerade? 
Or do they not rather come hither ſlowly, 


fit here uneaſily, and depart defironſly ? All 


which is bur too evident a Sin, that Men re- 
pair to the Houle of God, not as to a Place 
of Fruition, but of Task and Trouble, not 
to enjoy, but to afflict themſelves. 

2. We ſhould come full of Reverence to 
ſuch Sacred Places; and where their are Af- 
fections of Reverence, there will be Po- 
Poſtures of Reverence too. Within conſe- 


crated Walls, we are more directly under 


God's Eye, who looks through and through 


every one that appears before him, and is too 


jealous a God to be affronted to his Face. 

3. And laſtly; God's peculiar Property in 
ſuch Places ſhould give us a Confidence in our 
Addreſſes to him here. Reverence and 
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Confidence are ſo far from being inconſiſtent, 


that they are the moſt dire& and proper 


Qualification of a deyour and filial —— 
to God. 


For 1 Bk ſhould we be ſo confident of a 
Bleſſing, as in the Place and Element of Bleſ- 
ſings? The Place where God both promiſes 


and delights to diſpenſe larger Proportions | 5 


of his Fayour, even for this Purpoſe, that ge 
may fix a Mark of Honour upon his Sanctu- 
ary; and ſo recommend, and endear it to 
the Sons of Men, upon the Stock of their 
own Intereſt, as well as his Glory ; who has 
declared himſelf, the High and the Loft 'y 
One that inhabits Eternity, and dwells not in 
Houſes made withMens Hands, yet is pleaſed 


to be preſent in the Aſſemblies of his Saints. 


To whom be render'd and aſcribed, as is 
moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty, 
and Dominion, both no and for ever - 
more. Amen. 
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Prov. Xvi. 33. e 
The Lot is caſt into the Lap, 
but the whole Diſpoſmg of 


Cannot think myſelf engaged 

ELE2 from theſe Words to diſcourſe 
of Lots, as to their Nature, 
ED Uſe and Allowableneſs; and 


Its, 


chat not only in Matters of 

Moment and Buſineſs, but allo of Recrea- 

tion; which latter is indeed impugned by 
5 lar 1 Cs 
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ſome though better defended by others; 


but I ſhall fix only upon the Deſign of the 


Words, which ſeems to be a Declaration of 
a Divine Perfection by a ſignal Inſtance; a 
Proof of the Exactneſs and Univerſality of 
God's Providence from its Influence upon a 
Thing, of all others, the moſt Caſual and 
Fortuitous, ſuch as is the caſting of Lots. 


A Lot is properly a caſual Event, pur- 


Poſely applied to the Determination of fome 
_ doubtful Thing. 


Some there are, who utterly woſcrihe he 5 
Name of Chance, as a Word of impious and 


prophane Signitication ; ; and indeed, if it be 
taken by us in that Senſe, in which it was 


uſed by the Heathen, ſo as to make any 
Thing . caſual, in reſpect of God himſelf, 


their Exception ought juſtly to be admitted. 


But to ſay a Thins is a Chance, or Caſual- 
ty, as it relates to ſecond Caules, is not Pro- 


phaneneſs. but a great Truth; as ſignify ing 
no more, than that there are ſome Events, 


beſides the Knowledge, Purpoſe, Expectati- 
on, and Power of ſecond Agents. And for 
this very Reaſon, becauſe 5 are ſo, it is 


the Royal Prerogative of God himſelf, to 


have all theſe looſe, uneven, fickle Uncer- 
tainties under his Diſpoſal. e 
| a ar The. 
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The Subject therefore, that from hence 
we are naturally carried to the Conſideration 
of, is, the admirable Extent of the Divine 
Providence, in managing the moſt contingent 
Paſſages of Humane Affairs; which that we 
may the better treat of, we will conſider the 
Reſult of a Lot. 


I. In reference to Men. 
II. In reference to God. 


1. For the firſt of theſe, if we conſider it 
as relating to Men, who ſuſpend the Deci- 
ſion of ſome dubious Caſe upon it, ſo we 
ſhall find, that it naturally nn in it, | thele 
two Things. | | 

1. Something future. 2. Something con- 
tingent. b | 
From which two Qualifications, cheſs tw .1ł 
Things alſo follow. 
1. That it is abſolutely out of che Reach 
of Man's Knowledge. 

2. That it is equally out of his Power. 

This is moſt clear; for otherwiſe, Why 
are Men in ſuch Caſes doubtful, and con- 
cerned, what the Iſſue and Reſult ſhould be? 
For no Man doubts of what he ſees and 


knows; nor is ſolicitous about the Event 
U 4 of 


certain, becauſe in many Things free ; but 
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of that which he has in his Power, to diſpoſe 


of to what Event he pleaſes. _ 
The Light of Man's Underſtanding, is 
but a ſhort, diminutive, contracted Light, 


and looks not beyond the preſent: He 


knows nothing future, but as it has ſome 


kind of Preſence in the ſtable, conſtant Man- 


ner of Operation belonging to its Caule ; 
by virtue of which, we know, that if the 
Fire continues for twenty Years, it will cer- 
tainly burn ſo long; and that there will be 
Summer, Winter, and Harveſt, in their re- 


ſpective Seaſons : But whether God will con- 


tinue the World till to Morrow or no, we 
cannot know by any certain Argument, ci- 


ther from the Nature of God, or of the 


But han we look upon ſuch Things as 
relate to their immediate Cauſes, with a per- 


fect Indifference, ſo that in reſpect of them, 
they equally znay, or may not be; humane 
Reaſon can then, at the beſt, but conjecture 


what wi be. And in ſome Things, as here 
in the caſting of Lots; a Man cannot, upon 


any Ground of Reaſon, ' brig the Eyent of. 
them ſo much as under Conjecture. 


The Choice of Man's Will is indeed un- 


yet 
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yet there are certain Habits and Principles in 
the Soul, that have ſome Kind of Sway upon 

it, apt to byaſs it more one Way than ano- 
ther; ſo that, upon the Propoſal of an agree- 
able Object, it may rationally be conjectured, | 
that a Man's Choice will rather incline him F 
to accept than to refuſe it. But when Lots j 
are ſhuffled together in a Lap, Urn, or Pitch. } 
er, or a Man blind-fold caſts a Dye, what 
Reaſon in the World, can he have to preſume, 
that he ſhall draw a white Stone rather than 
a black, or throw an Ace rather than a Size? 
Now, if theſe Things are thus out of the 
Compaſs of a Man's Knowledge, it will una- 
voidably follow, that they are alſo out of his 
Power. For no Man can govern, or com- 
mand that which he cannot poſſibly know; 
ſince to diſpoſe of a Thing implies both a 
Knowledge of the Thing to be diſpoſed of, 
and of the End hat it is to be dilpoled of 
to. 

And thus we . ſeen how A contingent 
Event baffles Man's Knowledge, and evades 
his Power: II. Let us now conſider the fame 
in relpect of God; and lo we ſhall find that it 

falls under, 
I. A certain 3 And 
2. A determining providence. 
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1. Firſt of all-then, the moſt caſual —_ 

of Things, as it ſtands related to God, 

comprehended by a certain Knowledge. God, 


by reaſon of his eternal, infinite, and indi- 


viſible Nature, is, by one ſingle Act of Du- 
ration, preſent to all the ſucceſſive Portions 
of Time; and conſequently to all Things 
ſucceſſſvely exiſting in them. Which eter- 


nal, indiviſible Act of his Exiſtence, makes 


all Futures actually preſent to him; and 
it is the Preſentiality of the Object which 


founds the unerring Certainty of his Know- 
ledge. For whatſoever is known, is ſome 


Way or other preſent; and that which is pre- 
ſent, cannot but be known by him who is 


Omniſcient. 


But I ſhall not inſiſt upon theſe Specula- 
tions; which when they are moſt refined, 
ſerve only to ſhew, how impoſſible it is for 
us to have a clear and explicit Notion of that 


which is infinite. Let ir ſuffice us in gene- 


ral, to acknowledge and adore the vaſt Com- 
paſs of God's Omniſcience. That it is a 
Light ſhining into every dark Corner, ripping 
up all Secrets, and ſtedfaſtly graſping the 
greateſt and moſt ſlippery Uncertainties. As 
when we fee the Sun ſhine upon a River, 


though the Waves of it move and roll this 
Way 
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Way and that Way by the Wind, yet for 
all their Unſettledneſs, the Sun ſtrikes them 

with a direct and 4 certain Beam. Look up- 
on Things of the moſt accidental and muta- 
ble Nature, accidental in their Production, 


and mutual in their Continuance; yet God's mulable | 


Preſcience of them is as certain in Him, as 
the Memory of them is or can be in us. He . 
knows which way the Lot and the Dye ſhall 
fall, as perfectly as if they were already caſt. 
All Futurities are naked before that All- ſeeing 
Eye, the Sight of which is no more hinder- 
ed by Diſtance of Time, than the Sight of 
an Angel can be determined by Diſtance of 
Place. 

2. As all Contingencies are comprehend- 
ed by a certain Divine Knowledge, ſo they 
are governed by as certain and ſleady a Pro- 

idence. 

There is no REF out of the Reach 
of this, no flipping through the Hands of 
Omnipotence. God's Hand is as ſtcady as 
his Eye, and certainly thus to reduce Con- 
tingency to Method, Inſtability and Chance 
it {elf to an unfailing Rule and Order, argues 
ſuch a Mind as is fit to govern the World; 
and J am ſure, nothing leſs chan ſuch an One 
can. | 8 

Now 
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Now God may be ſaid to bring the great- 


| _ eſt Caſualties under his Providence 1 a 


| Ends. 


twofold Account. 

| (1.) That he directs them to a certain 
End. 

(2.) Oftentimes to very weighty and great 


(I.) And firſt of all, he diredts them to a 
certain End. 

Providence never ſhoots at Rovers. There 
is an Arrow that flies by Night, as well as 
by Day, and God is the Perſon that ſhoots 
it, who can aim then as well as in the Day. 
Things are not left to an ÆAgquilibrium, to 
hover under an Indifference, whether they 
ſhall come to paſs, or not come to paſs; but 
the whole Train of Events is laid before- 
hand, and all proceed by the Rule and Limit 
of an antecedent Decree; for otherwiſe, wo 

could manage the Affairs of the World, and 
govern the Dependence of one Event upon 
another, if that Event happened at Random, 
and was not caſt into a certain Method and 
Relation to ſome fore: going Purpoſe to di- 
rect * 

The Reaſon why Men are fo ſhort and 
weak in Governing is, becauſe moſt Things 


fall out to them accidentally, and come not 


into 
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into any Compliance with their preconceiv'd 


Ends, but they are forced to comply ſubſe- 
quently, and to ſtrike in with Things as 
they fall out, by poſtliminious After- Appli- 
cations of them to their Purpoſes, or by 
framing their Purpoſes to them. 


But now there is not the leaſt Thing that 


falls within the Cognizance of Man, but is 


directed by the Counſel of God. Not an | 


Hair can fall from our Head, nor a Spar- 
row to the Ground, without the Will of our 
heavenly Father. Such an univerſal Super- 


intendency has the Eye and Hand of Provi- 
dence over all, even the moſt minute and 


inconſiderable Things. 
Nay, and ſinful Actions too, are over- 


ruled to a certain Iſſue; even that horrid 


Villany of the Crucifixion of our Saviour 


was not a Thing left to the Diſpoſal of 
Chance and Uncertainty, but in AFs ii. 23. it 


is ſaid of him, that he was delivered to the 


wicked Hands of his Murderers, by the de- 
terminate Counſel and Fore-knowledge of 


God: For ſurely the Son of God could not 
die by Chance, nor the greateſt Thing that 


ever came to pals i in Nature, be left to an un- 
determinate Event. Is it imaginable, that the 


great Means of the World's Redemption 
Tome 
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ſhould reſt only in the Number of Poſſibili- 
ties, and hang ſo looſe in reſpect of its Fu- 


turition, as to leave the Event in an equal 


Poiſe, whether ever there ſhould be ſuch a 
Thing or no? Certainly the Actions and 
Proceedings of wiſe Men run in a much 


greater Cloſeneſs and Coherence with one 
another, than thus to drive at a caſual Iſ- 


ſue, brought under no Fore caſt or Deſign. 


The Pilot muſt intend ſome Port before he 


ſteers his Courſe, or he had as good leave his 
Veſſel to the Direction of the Winds, and 
the Government of the Waves, ES 


Thoſe that ſuſpend the Purpoſes of God, 
and the Reſolves of an Eternal Mind upon 
the Actions of the Creature, and make God 
firſt wait and expect what the Creature will 
do, (and then frame his Decrees and Coun- 


ſels accordingly) forget that He is the Fir? 


Cauſe of all Things, and diſcourſe moſt un- 
philoſophically, abſurdly, and unſuitably to 
the Nature of an Infinite Being ; whoſe In- 


| fluence in every Motion muſt fer the firſt 


Wheel a going. He muſt ſtill be the Fr 
Agent, and what he does, he muſt will and 


| intend to do, before he does it, and what 
he wills and intends once, he willed and in- 
tended from all BORES. it being groſly 


contrary 
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contrary to the very firſt Notions we have of 
the infinite Perfection of the Divine Nature, 
to ſlate or ſuppoſe ny new immanent AQ 
in God. 

The Stoicks ad held a q and a 
fixed unalterable Courſe of Events; but then 
they held allo, that they fell our by a Neceſ- 
ſity emergent from, and inherent in the 
Things themſelves, which God himſelf could 
not alter: So that they ſubjected God to the 
fatal Chain of Cauſes, whereas they ſhould 
have reſolved the Neceſſity of all inferior E- 
vents into the free Determination of God 
himſelf; who executes neceſſarily, that which 
he firſt purpoſed freely. 

In a word, if we allow God to be the Go- 
vernor of the World, we cannot but grant, 
that he orders and diſpoſes of all inferior E- 
vents; and if we allow him to be a wiſe and 
a rational Governor, he cannot but direct 
them to a certain Ed. 

(. .) In the next place, he directs all theſe 
appearing Caſualties, not only to certain, 
but alſo to very great Ends. 

He that created Something out of No- 
1 ſurely can raiſe great Things out of 
ſmall; and bring all the ſcattered and diſ- 
ordered 9 of Affairs into a i great, beau- 

riful 
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tiful, and exact Frame. Now this over- 
ruling, directing Power of God may be con- 


ſidered, BP 
Firſt, In reſerence to Societies. or united 


Bodies of Men. 
Secondly, In reference to batticular Perſons. 


Firſt, And firſt for Societies. God and 


Nature do not principally concern themſelves 


in the Preſervation of Particulars, but of Kinds 


and Companies. Accordingly, we muſt 


allow Providence to be more intent and ſo- 


licitous about Nations and Governments , 
than about any private Intereſt whatſoever, 
Upon which Account, ir muſt needs have a 
peculiar Influence upon the Erection, Con- 
tinuance, and Diſſolution of every Society. 


Which great Effects it is ſtrange to conſider, 


by what ſmall, inconſiderable Means they 
are oftentimes brought about, and thoſe ſo 


Wholly undeſigned by ſuch as are the im- 
mediate viſible Actors in them. Examples 


of this, we have both in Holy Writ, and 


allo in other Stories. 


And firſt for thoſe of the former Sort. 
Let us reflect upon that ſtrange and un- 
parallelled Story of Jaſeph and his Brethren; 


a Story that ſeems to be made up of no- 
thing elſe but Chances, and little Contin- 


gencies, 
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gencies, all directed to mighty Ends. For 
was it not a mere Chance that his Father 
Jacob ſhould ſend him to viſit his Brethren, 
juſt at that Time that the Iſhmaelites were to 
paſs by that Way, and ſo his unnatural Bre- 
thren take Occaſion to ſell him to them, and 
they to carry him into Ag yp7? And then 
that he ſhould be caſt into Priſon, and there- 
by brought at length to the Knowledge of 
Pharaoh in that unlikely manner that he was? 
yet by a joint Connexion of eyery one of 
theſe caſual Events, Providence ſerved itſelf 
in the Preſervation of a Kingdom from Fa- 
mine, and of the Church, then circumſcrib'd 
within the Family of Jacob. Likewiſe by 
their ſojourning in Ægyyt, he made way for 
their Bondage there, and their Bondage for 
a glorious Deliverance through thoſe prodi- 
gious Manifeſtations of the Divine Power, 
in the ſeveral Plagues inflicted upon the A. 

gyptians. It was hugely accidental, that Foaſh 
King of 1/rae/, being commanded by the 
* to ſtrite upon the Ground, 2 King. xiii, 
| ſhould ſtrike no oftner than juſt three Times; 
and yet wefind there, that the Fate of a King- 
dom depended upon it, and that his Victo- 
ries over Syria were concluded by that Num- 
ber. It was very « caſual, that the Levite and 

vor L. I 5 | X 18 5 his 
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| his Concubine ſhould linger ſo long, as to 
be forced to take up their Lodging at Gz- 


beah, as we read in Judges xix. and yet we 
know what a Villany was occaſioned by 
it, and what a Civil War that drew after 


it, almoſt to the Deſtruction of a whole 
Tribe. N 

And then for xynipled e out of other Hiſto-, 
ries, to hint a few of them. 

Perhaps there is none more rontrakalids; 
chan that Paſſage about Alexander the Great, 
in his famed Expedition againſt Darius. 
When in his March toward him, chancing 


to bathe himſelf in the River Cydnus, through 
the exceſſive Coldneſs of thoſe Waters, he 


fell ſick near unto Death for three Days; 


during which ſhort Space the Per ſiau Army 
had advanced itſelf into the ſtrait Paſſages 
of Cilicia; by which Means Alexander with 


his ſmall Army was able to equal them un- 


der thoſe Diſadvantages, and to ſight and 


conquer them. Whereas had not this Stop 
been given him by that accidental Sickneſs, 
his great Courage and Promptneſs of Mind 
would, beyond all Doubt, have carried him, 


directly forward to the Enemy, till he had 


met him in the vaſt open Plains of Perſia, 


where his Paucity and ſmall Numbers would 
| 5 : have 


0 
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have been contemptible, and the Perſſan 
Multitudes formidable; and in all likeli- 
hood of Reaſon, victorious. So that this 
one little Accident of that Prince's taking 

a Fancy to bathe himſelf at that Time, cauſed 
the Interruption of his March, and that In- 
terruption gave Occaſion to that great Vi- 
ctory that founded the third Monarchy of 
the World. In like manner, how much of 
Caſualty was there in the Preſervation of 
Romulus, as ſoon as born expoſed by his 
Uncle, and took up and nouriſhed by a 
Shepherd? (for the Story of the She-Wolf is 
a Fable) and yet in that one Accident was 
laid the Foundation of the fourth Univerſal 
Monarchy. : 
_ How Joubrful- a Caſe was it, whether 
Hannibal, after the Battle of Cannæ, ſhould 
march directly to Rome, or divert into Cam- 
pania? Certain it is, that there was more 
Reaſon for the former; and he was a Per- 
ſon that had ſometimes the Command of 
Reaſon, as well as Regiments: Vet his Rea- 
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fon deferred his Conduct at that time, and 5 


by not going to Rome, he gave Occaſion to 
thoſe Recruits of the Roman Strength, that 
prevailed to the Conqueſt of his Country, 


an at length to the Deſtruction of Carthage 
* _ itſelf, 
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itſelf one of the moſt puiſſant Cities in the 
1 5 


And to deſcend to Seeder within our 


own Nation. How many ſtrange Accidents 
concurred in the whole Buſineſs of King 
Henry the Eighth's Divorce! Vet we fee 
Providence directed it and them to an en- 
tire Change of the Affaits and State of the 
whole Kingdom. And ſurely, there could 
not be a greater Chance than that which 


brought to light the Powder-Treaſon, when 


Providence (as it were) ſnatch'd a King and 
Kingdom out of the very Jaws of Death, 
only by the Miſtake of a Word in the Dire- 
ction of a Letter. 
But of all Caſes, in which little Caſualties : 
7 produce great and ſtrange Effects, the chief 
is in War; upon the Iſſues of which hangs 


the Fortune of States and Kingdoms. 


. Czfar, Tam ſure, whoſe great Sagacity and 
Conduct put his Succeſs as much out of the 
Power of Chance, as humane Reaſon could 


well do; yet upon Occaſion of a notable Ex- 


periment that had like to have loſt him his 
whole Army at Dyrrachium, tells us the 
Power of it in the third Book of his Com- 

mentaries, De Bello Ciuili, Fortuna que 


5 Plurimum 7 cum inaliis rebus, tum pre- 


L * ' 7 0 | © 0 4 cibus 


* kd 


* cipue in bello, in parvis momentis magnas 
rerum mutationes effcit. Nay, and a great - 
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er than Cæſar, even the Spirit of God him- 
ſelf, in Eecleſe vi. 11. expreſſly declares, that 


the Battle is not always to the ſtrong. So 
that upon this Account, every Warriour may 
in ſome Senſe be ſaid to be a Soldier of For- 
Zune; and the beſt Commanders to have a 
kind of Lottery for their Work, as, amongſt 
us, they have for a Reward. For how 
often have whole Armies been routed by a 
little Miſtake or a ſudden Fear raiſed in the 


Soldiers Minds, upon ſome trivial Ground or 


1 Occaſion? 
Sometimes the Miſundertonding - af 6 
Word has ſcattered and deſtroyed thoſe who 
have been even in Poſſeſſion of Victory, and 
' wholly turned the Fortune of the Day. A 
Spark of Fire, or an unexpected Guſt of 
Wind may ruin a Navy. And ſometimes a 
falſe ſenſleſs Report has ſpread ſo far, and 
ſank ſo deep into the Peoples Minds, as to 
cauſe a Tumult, and that Tumult a Rebel- 
lion, and that Rebellion has ended in the 


Subverfion of a Government. 


And in the late War between the King 
and ſome of his Rebel · Subjects, has it not 
ſometimes been at an even Caſt, whether his 
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Army ſhould march this Way, or that Way? | 


Whereas had it took that way, which actu- 
ally it did not, Things afterwards fo fell 
out, that in very high Probability of Rea- 


ſon, it muſt haye met with ſach Succeſs, as 
would have put an happy Iſſue to that wretch- 


ed War, and thereby have continued the 
Crown upon that bleſſed Prince's Head, and 
his Head upon his Shoulders. Upon ſuppoſal 
of which Event, moſt of thoſe ſad and ſtrange 


Alterations that have ſince happened, would 


have been prevented; the Ruin of many 
honeſt Men hinder'd, the Puniſhment of 
many great Villains baſten'd, and the Prefer- 


ment of greater ſpoiled. 
Many Paſſages happen in the World, ancich 


like that little Cloud in 1 Kings xviii. that 


appeared at firſt to Elifab's Servant, no bigger 


thau a Man's Hand, but preſently after grew 
and ſpread, and blacken'd the Face of the 


whole Heaven, and then diſcharged itſelf in 
Thunder and Rain, and a mighty Tempeſt. 
So'thele Accidents, when they firſt happen, 


ſeem but ſmall and contemptible; but by 


2grees they branch out, and widen them- 


: P's es into ſuch a numerous Train of miſ- 


chicyous Conſequences, one drawing after 


it another, by a continued Dependence and 


Multi- 
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Multiplication, that the Plague becomes victo- 
rious and univerſal, and perſonal Miſcarriage 


mee! in a national Calamity. 


For who, that ſhould view the ſmall, dE. 
ſpicable Beginnings of ſome Things and Per- 


ſons at firſt, could imagine or prognoſticate 


thoſe vaſt and ſtupendous Encreaſes of For- 


tune, that have afterwards followed them? 


Who, that had lookt upon Agathocles firſt 
handling the Clay, and making Pots under 


his Father, and afterwards turning Robber, 


could have thought, that from ſuch a Condi- 


tion, he ſhould come to be King of Sicily? 


Who, that had ſeen Maſcanello, a poor Fi- 
ſherman with his red Cap, and his Angle, 


could have reckoned it poſſible to ſee ſuch a 


pitiful Thing within a Week after, ſhining 
in his Cloth of Gold, and with a Word, or 
a Nod, abſolutely commanding the whole 


City of Naples? 
And who, that had beheld ſuch a ks 


rupt, beggarly Fellow as Cromwell, firſt en- 
tring the Parliament-Houſe with a Thread- 

bare, torn Cloak, and a greaſy Hat, (and 
perhaps neither of them paid for) could haye 


ſuſpected that in the Space of ſo few Years, 


he ſhould, by the Murder of one King, and 


the Baniſh ment of another, aſcend the Throne, 
. X „ be 
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be inveſted in the Royal Robes, and want 
74 nothing of the Stare of a King, but the Chan- 
ging of his Hat into a Crown? 
Tiis (as it were) the Sport of the Al. 
mighty, thus to baffle and confound the Sons 
of Men by ſuch Events, as both croſs the 
Methods of their Actings, and ſurpaſs the 
Meaſure of their Expectations. For accord- 


ing to both theſe, Men ſtill ſuppoſe a gra- 
dual, natural Progreſs of Things; as that 


from great, Things and Perſons ſhould grow 


greater, till at length, by many Steps and 
Aſcents, they come to be at greateſt; not 
conſidering, that when Providence deſigns 
ſtrange and mighty Changes, it gives Men 

Wings inſtead of Legs; and inſtead of 
_ climbing leiſurely, makes them at once fly 
to the Top and Height of Greatneſs and 
Power. So that the World about them (look- 

ing up to thoſe illuſtrious Upſtarts) ſcarce 

knows who, or whence they were, nor they 
themſelves where they are. 

It were infinite to inſiſt upon thin In- 
ſtances; Hiſtories are full of them, and Ex- 
perience ſeals to the Truth of Hiſtory. 
In the next place, let us conſider to 
what great Purpoſes God directs theſe lit- 
tle Caſualties with reference to particu- 

lar 


i 


lar Perſons; and thoſe either publick or pri: 
vate. 


Iſt And Giſt for publick Perſons as Prin- 


ces. Was it not a mere Accident, that Pha- 
 raohfs Daughter met with Moſes? Yet it 
was a Means to bring him up in the Ag yp- 
tian Courts, then the School of all Arts and 


Policy, and ſo to fit him for that great and 
_ arduous Imployment that God defigned him 
to. For ſee upon what little Hinges that 
great Affair turned; for had either the Child 
been caſt out, or Pharaoh's Daughter come 
down to the River, but an Hour ſooner, or 
later; or had that little Veſſel not been caſt 
by the Parents, or carried by the Water in- 
to that very Place, where it was, in all like- 


lihood the Child muſt have undergone the 


common Lot of the other Hebrew Children, 
and been either ſtarved or drowned; or how-_ 
ever, not adyanced to ſuch a peculiar Height 
and Happineſs of Condition. That Ofavi- 
us Ceſar ſhould ſhift his Tent (which he had 
never uſed to do before) juſt that very Night 


that it happened to be took by the Enemy, 


was a mere Caſualty ; yet ſuch an one, as 
N preſerved a Perſon who lived to eſtabliſh a to- 
tal Alteration of Government in the Impe- 


rial City of the World. 


But | 
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ſerved by as ſtrange a 
tingencies, as ever were managed by the Art 
of Providence to ſo great a Purpoſe. 


A Sermon Preathed. 
But we need not go . for a Prince pre- 
eries of little Con- 


There was but an Hair's Breadth between 


him and certain Deſtruction, for the Space 
of many Days. For had the Rebel Forces 
gone one Way, rather than another, or come 


but a little ſooner to his hiding Place, or 


but miſtruſted ſomething which they paſſed 
over; (all which Things might very eaſily 
have happened) we had not ſeen this Face 
of Things at this Day; but Rebellion had 


been ſtill enthroned, Perjury and Cruelty 
had reigned. Majeſty had been proſcribed, 


Religion extinguiſhed,. and both Church and 
State throughly reformed and ruined with 
Confuſions, Maſlacres, and a total Defola- 


: tion. 


On the contrary; when dane deſigns 


Judgment, or Deſtruction to a Prince, no 


body knows by what little, unuſual, unre- 
garded Means the fatal Blow ſhall reach him. 
If Ahab be deſigned for Death, though a 


Soldier in the Enemies Army draws a Bow at 
a Venture; yet the ſure, unerring Directions 
of Providence ſhall carry it in a direct Courſe 


1 + £0 
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to his Heart, aw mere ** the Revenge of 


Heaven. 


An old ee ſhall caſt down a Stone 
| en a Wall, and God ſhall ſend it to the 
Head of Abimelech, and ſo ſacrifice a King in 


the very Head of his Army. 


How many Warnings had Julius Cæſar of 


the fatal Ides of March ! whereupon ſome- 


times he reſolved not to go to the Senate, 


and ſometimes again he would go; and 


when at length he did go, in his very Paſ- 


ſage thither, one put into his Hand a Note 
of the whole Conſpiracy againſt him, toge- 


ther with all the Names of the Conſpira- 
tors, deſiring him to read it forthwith, and 
to remember the Giver of it as long as he 
lived. But continual Salutes and Addreſſes 


entertaining him all the way, kept him from 


ſaving ſo great a Life, but with one Glance 
of his Eye upon the Paper; till he came to 
the fatal Place where he was ſtabb'd, and died 


with the very means of eee Death in 


his Hand. 


Henry the ſecond of France, by a Splinter, 
: unhappily thruſt into his Eye at a ſolemn Juſt- 


ing. wasdiſpatch'd and ſent out of the World, 


by a ſad, but very accidental Death. 


In 
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Ina word, God has many Ways to reap 


down the Grandees of the Earth; an Arrow, 


a Buller, a Tile, or Stone from an Houſe, is 


enough to do it: Andbefides all theſe Ways, 


Gmetimes, when he intends to bereave the 
World of a Prince or an illuſtrious Perſon, 
he may caſt him upon a bold, fſelf-opinioned 
Phyſician, worle than his Diſtemper, who 


ſhall doſe and bleed, and kill him /ecundim 


3s artem, and make a ſhift to cure him into His 


Gare, 
In the laſt place, we will corficdeir this di- 


recting Influence of God, with reference to 


private Perſons ; and that, as rouching Things 


| of neareſt Concernment to thetn. As, 
I. Their Lives. 


21. Their Health. 
3. Their Reputation. 
4. Their Friendſhips. And, 
5. And laſtly, their Employ ments or pre- 


ſerments. 


And firſt for Mens Lives. Though theſe 
are Things for which Nature knows no Price 
or Ranſom; yer I appeal to univerſal Expe- 
rience, whether they have not, in many Men, 


hung oftentimes upon a very ſlender Thread, 


and the Diſtance between them and Death 


been very nice, and FRE Eſcape wonderful. 
There 
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There have been ſome, who upon a ſlighr, 
and perhaps groundleſs Occaſion, have gone 
out of a Ship, or Houſe, and the Ship has 


ſunk, and the Houſe has fell immediately af- 


ter their Departure. 


He that, in a great Wind, ſuſpecting the 


Strength of his Houſe, betook himſelf to his 
Orchard, and walking there, was knocked 


on the Head by a Tree, falling through the 


Fury of a ſudden Guſt, wanted but the Ad- 


vance of one or two Steps, to have put him 


out of the Way of that mortal Blow. 


He that being ſubje& to an Apoplex, uſed i 


ſtill to carry his Remedy about him; but, 
upon a Time, ſhifting his Cloaths, and not 


taking that with him, chanced, upon that 
very Day, to be ſurprized with a Fit, and to 
die in it, certainly owed his Death to a mere 
Accident, to a little Inadvertency and Failure 


of Memory. But not to recount too many 


Particulars: May not every Soldier, that 
comes alive out of the Battle, pals for a living 
Monument of a benign Chance, and an happy 
Providence? For was he not in the neareſt 
Neighbourhood to Death? And might not 
the Bullet, that perhaps razed his Cheek, have 
as eaſily gone into his Head? And the Sword 
that ee upon his Arm, with a little Di- 
verſion 
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verſion have found the Way to his Heart? 
But the Workings of Providence are mar- 
vellous, and the Methods ſecret and un- 


traceable, by which it dupoſes of the Lives 
of Men. 


In like manner, for Mens Health, it is no 
leſs wonderful to conſider to what ſtrange 


Caſualties many ſick Perſons oftentimes owe 


their Recovery. Perhaps an unuſual Draught, 
or Morſel, or ſome accidental Violence of 
Motion has removed that Malady, that for 
many Years has baffled the Skill of all Phy- 
ſicians. So that, in effect, he is the beſt 


Phyſician, that has the beſt Luck; he pre- 
ſcribes, but it is Chance that cures. 


That Perſon, that (being chad by: 


exceſſive Pain) thruſt his Dagger into his 
Body, and thereby, inſtead of reaching his 
Vitals, opened an Impoſtem, the unknown 
Cauſe of all his Pain, and ſo ſtabbed himſelf 


into perfe& Health and Eaſe, ſurely had great 
Reaſon to acknowledge Chance for his Chi- 
rurgeon, and Providence for the Guider of 


his Hand. 
And then alſo for Mens Reputation; and 


that either in point of Wiſdom, or of Wit. 
There is hardly any Thing, which (for the 
molt part) falls under a greater Chance. If a 


Man 
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Man ſucceeds in any Attempt, though un- 
dertook with never ſo much Folly and Raſh- 
neſs, his Succeſs ſhall youch him a Politician ; 
and good Luck ſhall paſs for deep Contri- 
vance: For give any one Fortune, and he 
ſhall be thought a wiſe Man, in ſpite of his 
Heart; nay, and of his Head too. On the 
contrary, be a Deſign never fo artificially 
laid, and ſpun in the fineſt Thread of Po- 
licy, if it chances to be defeated by ſome 
croſs Accident, the Man is then run down 
by an univerſal Vogue; his Counſels are de- 
rided, his Prudence 0 and his Per- 
| ſon deſpiſed. T3 
Azhithophel was as great an Oracle, and 
gave as good Counſel to Abſalom, as ever he 
had given to David; but not having the good 
Luck to be believed, and thereupon loſing 
his former Repute, he thought it high Time 
to hang himſelf. And, on the other fide, 
there have been ſome, who for ſeveral Years 
have been Fools with tolerable good Repu- 
tation, and never diſcovered themſelves to 
be ſo, till at length they attempted to be 
| Knaves alſo, but wanted Art and Dexte- 
rity. 
and as the Repute of Wiſdom, ſo that of 
Wit allo, is very Caſual. Sometimes a luc- 
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ky Saying, or a pertinent Reply, has pro- 
cured an Eſteem of Wit, to Perſons other- 
wiſe very ſhallow, and no ways accuſtomed 
to utter ſuch Things by any ſtanding Abi- 
lity of Mind; ſo that if ſuch an one ſhould 
have the ill Hap at any time to ſtrike a Man 
dead with a ſmart Saying, it ought, in all 
Reaſon and Conſcience to be judged but a 
Chance-medly ; the poor Man (God knows) 
being no way guilty of any Del of 
Wit. 
Nay, even where han is a real Stock of 
Vir, yet the wittieſt Sayings and Sentences 
will be found in a great Meaſure the Iſſues of 
Chance, and nothing elſe, but ſo many luc- 
ky Hits of a roving Fancy. 
Poor conſult the acuteſt Poets and Speak- 
ers, and they will confeſs that their quick- 
eſt and moſt admired Conceptions, were 
ſuch as darted into their Minds like ſudden 
_ Flaſhes of Lightning, they knew not how, 
nor whence; and not by any certain Conſe- 
quence, or Dependence of one Thought 
upon another, as it is in Matten of Ratioci- 
nation. 
Moreover, 8 a Man's Reputation 
riſes or falls, as his Memory ſerves him in a 


Performance; and yet there is nothing more 
fickle, 
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fickle, ſlippery, and leſs under Command, 
than this Faculty. So that many having uſed 
their utmoſt Diligence to ſecure a faithful 
Retention of the Things or Words com- 


mitted to it, yet after all cannot certainly 
know where it will trip, and fail them. Any 
ſudden Diverſion of the Spirits, or the Juſtling 


in of a tranſient Thought, is able to deface 


thoſe little Images of Things; and ſo break- 
ing the Train that was laid in the Mind, to 
leave a Man in the Lurch. And for the o- 
ther Part of Memory, called Reminiſcence; 
which is the retrieving of a Thing, at pre- 


ſent forgot. or but conſuſedly remembred, by 


ſetting the Mind to hunt over all its Notions, 
and to ranſack every little Cell of the Brain. 
While it is thus buſied, how accidentally 
oftentimes does the Thing ſought for, ofter 
itſelf ro the Mind? And by what ſmall, petit 
Hints does the Mind catch hold of, and re- 
cover a vaniſhing Notion ? 


In ſhort, though Wit and Learning are 


certain and habitual Perfections of the Mind, 
yet the Declaration of them ( which alone 


brings the Repute) is ſubject to a thouſand 


Hazards. So that every Wit runs ſomething 


the ſame Risk with the Aſtrologer, who if g 


his Predictions come to pals, is cryed up to 
„„ Y the 
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the Stars from whence he pretends to draw 
them; but if not, the Aſtrologer himſelf 


grows more out of Date, than his Alma- 


nack. 
And then, in the fourth place, Sr the 


Friendſhips or Enmities that a Man contracts 
in the. World; than which ſurely there is no- 
thing that has a more direct and potent In- 
fluence upon the whole Courſe of a Man's 
Life, whether as to Happineſs or Miſery; yet 
Chance has the ruling Stroke in them all. 
A Man by mere Peradventure lights into 
Company, poſſibly is driven into an Houſe 
by a Shower of Rain for preſent Shelter, and 
there begins an Acquaintance with a Perſon; 
which Acquaintance and Endearment grows 
and continues, even when Relations fail, and 
perhaps proves the Support of his Mind, and 
of his Fortunes, to his dying Day. 2 
And the like holds in Enmities, which 
come much more eaſily than the other. A 
Word unadviſedly ſpoken on the one fide, 
or miſunderſtood on the other; any the leaſt 
Surmiſe of Neglect; ſometimes a bare Ge- 
ſture; nay, the very Unſuitableneſs of one 
Man's Aſpect to another Man's Fancy, has 
raiſed ſuch an Averſion ro him, as in Time 


has produced a porect. Hatred of him ; and 
that 
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that ſo ſtrong and ſo tenacious, that it has 
never left vexing and troubling him, till per- 
haps at length it has worried him to his 
Grave: yea, and after Dcath too, has pur- 
ſued him in his ſurviving Shadow, exerciſing 
the ſame Tyranny .upon his very Name, and 


Memory. 
. It is hard to pleaſe Men of ſome Tempers, 
who indeed hardly know, what will pleaſe 
themſelves; and yet if a Man does not pleaſe 
them, which it is ten thoutand to one, if - 
he does, if they can but have Power equal to 
their Malice, (as fometimes to plague the 
World, God lets them have) ſuch an one 
muſt expect all the Miſchief that Power and 
Spite, lighting upon a bale Mind, can poſſi- 
bly do him. 1 
In the laſt Place. As for Mens Employ- 
ments and Preferments, every Man that ſets 
forth into the World, comes into a great 
Lottery, and draws ſome one certain Profeſ- 
ſion to act, and live by, but knows not the 
Fortune that will attend him in it. 
One Man perhaps proves miſerable in the 
Study of the Law, who might have flouriſh- 
ed in that of Phyſick, or Divinity. Another 
runs his Head againſt the Pulpit, who might 


have been very ſerviceable to his Country at 
©: ve the 
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the Plough. And a third proves a very dull 
and heavy Philoſopher, who poſſibly would 
have made a good Mechanick, and have done 
well enough at the ef Philoſophy of the 
Spade, or the Anvil. 

Now, let this Man reflect upon the Time, 
when all theſe ſeveral Callings and Profeſ- 
ſions were equally offered to his Choice, and 
conſider how indifferent it was once for him 
to have fixed upon any one of them, and 
what little Accidents and Conſiderations caſt 
the Balance of his Choice, rather one Way 
than the other; and he will find how eaſily 
Chance may throw a Man upon a Profeſſion, 
which all his Diligence cannot make him fit 
for. . 

And then for the preſerments of the World. 
He that would reckon up all the Accidents 
that they depend upon, may as well under- 
take to count the Sands, or to ſum up Infi- 
nity; ſo that Greatneſs, as well as an Eſtate, 
may, upon this Account, be properly called 
a Man's Fortune, foraſmuch as no Man can 
ſtate either the Acquiſition, or Preſervation 
of it upon any certain Rules: Every Man, as 
well as the Merchant, being here truly an 
Adventurer. For the Ways, by which it is 
obtained, are various, and frequently con- 
Lent 


.v-* 
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trary: One Man, by ſneaking and flattering, 
comes to Riches and Honour (where it is 


in the Power of Fools to beſtow them) upon 
Obſervation whereof, another preſently thinks 
to arrive to the ſame Greatneſs, by the yery 


ſame Means; but ſtriving like the Aſs, to 
court his Maſter, juſt as the Spaniel had done 


before him, inſtead of being ſtroked and 
made much of, he is only rated off and cud- 


gelled for all his Courtſhip. 


The Source of Men's Prefarments is moſt 


commonly the Will, Humour, and Fancy of 
Perſons in Power; whereupon, when a 
Prince, or Grandee, manifeſts a liking to 
ſuch a Thing, ſuch an Art, or ſuch a Plea- | 
ſure, Men generally ſer about to make them- 
ſelves conſiderable for ſuch Things, and 
thereby, through his Fayour, to advance 


themſelves; aid at length, when they have 
ſpent their whole Time in them, and ſo are 


become fit for Nothing elſe, that Prince, or 


Grandee, perhaps, dies, and another ſuc- 


ceeds him, quite of a different Diſpoſiti- 


on, and enclining him to be pleaſed with 


quite different Things. Whereupon theſe 
Mens Hopes, Studies and Expectations, are 
wholly at an End. And beſides, though the 


V Grandce 
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Grandee whom they build upon, ſhould not 


die, or quit the Stage, yet the ſame Perſon 


does not always like the ſame Things. For 
Age may alter his Conſtitution, Humour, 


or Appetite; or the Circumſtances of his 
Affairs may put him upon different Courſes 


and Counſels; every one of which Accidents 


wholly alters the Road to Preferment. So 
that thoſe who travel that Road muſt be (like 
High-way Men) very dexterous in ſhifting 
the Way upon every Turn; and yet their ve- 


ry doing ſo, ſometimes proves the Means of 


their being found out, underſtood, and abhor- 


red; and for this very Cauſe, that they are 


ready to do any Thing. are juſtly thought! fit 
to be preferr'd to Nothing. 


C ſar Borgia (baſe Son to Pope Alexan- 
der the 6) uſed to boaſt to his Friend Ma- 
chiavel, that he had contrived his Aſtairs and 


| Greatneſs into ſuch a Poſture of Firmnels, 
that whether his Holy Father lived or died, 


they could not but be ſecure. If he lived, 
there could be no doubt of them; and if he 


died, he laid his Intereſt ſo, as to over-rule 


the next Election, as he pleaſed. But all 


this while, the e never thought, or 
conſidered, that he might in the mean time 


fall 
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fall dangerouſly ſick, and that Sickneſs neceſ: 


ſitate his Removal from the Court, and du- 
ring that his Abſence, his Father die, and ſo 


his Intereſt decay, and his mortal Enemy 


be choſen to the Papacy, as indeed it fell 
out. So that for all his exact Plot, down was 
he caſt, from all his Greatneſs, and forced 
to end his Days in a mean Condition: As 
it is pity but all ſuch Polirick Opiniators 
ſhould. 

Upon much the like Account, we find it 


once ſaid of an eminent Cardinal, by reaſon 


of his great and apparent Likelihood to 
ſtep into St. Peter's Chair, that in two Con- 


clayes he went in Pope, and came out ___ 


Cardinal. 5 

So much has Chance the Caſting-Voice in 
the Diſpoſal of all the great Things of the 
World. That which Men call Merz, is a 
mere Nothing. For even when Perſons of 
the greateſt Worth and Merit are preferred, 
it is not their Merit, but their Fortune that 


prefers them. And then, for that other ſo 


much admired Thing called Policy, it is but 
little better. For when Men have buſied 


themſelyes, and beat their Brains never ſo 
much, the whole Reſult both of their Coun- 
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ſels, and their Fortunes, is ſtill at the Mercy 
of an Accident. And therefore, whoſoever 
that Man was, that ſaid, that he had rathet 
have a Grain of Fortiine, than a Pound of 
Wildom, as to the Things of this Life, ſpoke 
hothing bur the Voice of Wiſdom and great 
Experience. 
And nowT am far from affirming, that 1 
have recounted all, or indeed the hundredth 


Part of thoſe Caſualties of humane Life, that 


may diſplay the full Compaſs of Divine Pro- 
vidence; but ſurely, I have reckoned up ſo 
many, as faficieatly enforce the Neceſſity of 
our Reliance upon it, and that in Oppoſition 
to two Extreams, that Men are e uſually apt 

to 22 1 
. moch Confidence and preſump- 
iba. ina proſperous Eſtate. David after 
his Deliverances from Faul, and his Victo- 
ries over all his Enemies round about him, 
in P/al. xxx. V. 7, 8. confeſſes that this his 
' Projperity had raifed him to ſuch a Pitch of 
Confidence, as to make him fay, zhat he 
fhould © never be moved, God of his Favour 
bad made bis Hill 6 /trong : Bur preſently 
he adds, almoſt in the very ſame Breath, 7. hou 
did hide rhy Face, and T was rronbled. : 
4 The 


Cloud. Who knows what a Day, what an 


Hour, nay, what a Minute may bring forth 


He who builds upon the Preſent, builds up- 


on the narrow Compaſs of a Point ; and : 


where the Foundation is ſo narrot, the Super- 
ſtructure cannot be high, and ſtrong roo. 


Is a Man confident of his preſent Health 
and Strength? Why, an unwholſome Blaſt 


of Air, a Cold, or a Surfeit took by Chance, 
may ſhake in Pieces his hardy Fabrick; and 


(in Spite of all his Vouth and Vigour) ſend 


him, in the very | Flower of his Years, pine- 
Ing and drooping, to his long Home. Nay, 


he cannot with any Aſſurance, ſo much as 


ſtep out of his Doors, but (unleſs God com- 


miſſions his protecting Angel to bear him 
up in his Hands) he may dafh his Foot a- 
gainſt a Stone, and fall, and in that F all 


90 breath his laſt. 
Or is a Man confident of his Etate, Wealth, 
and Power? Why, let him read of thoſe 


ſtrange, unexpected Diſſolutions of the great ; 
Monarchies, and Goyernments of the World. 2 


Governments that once made ſuch a Noile, 


E and look'd ſo big i in the Ey es of Mankind, as 


being 
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The Sun ſhines in his full Brightneſs, but 
the very Moment before he paſſes under a 
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being founded upon the deepeſt Counſels, 

and the ſtrongeſt Force; and yet, by ſome 
flight Miſcarriage, or cross Accident, (which 

let in Ruin and Deſolation upon them at 
firſt) are now ſo utterly extinct, that no- 
thing remains of them but a Name, nor are 
there the leaſt Signs, or Traces of them to 
be found, but only in Story. When (I fay) 
he ſhall have well reflected upon all this, let 
him ſee what Security he can promiſe him- 
ſelf, in his own little. Perſonal Domeſtick 
| Concerns, which at the beſt have but the 
Protection of the Laws, to guard and de- 
fend them, which (God knows) are far from 
being able to defend themſelves. 

No Man can rationally account himſelf 
ſecure, unleſs he could command all the 
Chances of the World: But how ſhould he 
command them, when he cannot ſo much as 

number them? Poſſibilities are as infinite as 
God's Power, and whatſoever may come to 
paſs, no Man can mir conclude ſhall 
not come to pals. 

People forget how little it is that they 
know, and how much leſs it is that they can 
do, when they grow confident upon — Pre- 
"Far State of * 


There ; 
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There is no one Enjoyment that a Man 
pleaſes himſelf in, but is liable to be loſt by 
ten thouſand Accidents wholly out of all 
mortal Power, either to foreſee, or to pre- 
vent. Reaſon allows none to be confident, 
but Him only who governs the World, who 
knows all Things, and can do all Things, 
and therefore can neither be ſurprized, nor 
overpowered. 

2. The other Extreme, which theſe Goa 
ſiderations ſhould arm the Heart of Man a- 
gainſt, is, utter Deſpondency of Mind in a 
Time of preſſing Adverſity. 

As he, who preſumes, ſteps into the Throne 
of God; ſo he that deſpairs, limits an Infi- 
nite Power to a Finite Apprehenſion, and 
meaſures Providence by his own little, con- 
tracted Model. But the Contrivances of Hea- 
ven are as much above our Politicks, as be- 
yond our Arithmetick. 

Of thoſe many Millions of Caſualties, 
which we are not aware of, there is hardly 
One, but God can make an Inſtrument of our 
Deliverance. And moſt Men, who are at 
length delivered from any great Diſtreſs in- 
deed, find that they are fo, by Ways that. 55 
they neyer thought of; Ways above, or be- 
ſide their Imagination. 


And 
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And therefore ler no Man, who owns the 
Belief of a Providence, grow deiperate, or 
forlorn, under any Calamity, or Streight 
whatſoever ; but compoſe the Anguiſh of his 
Thoughts, and reſt his amazed Spirits upon 
this one Confideration, that he knows not 
which way the Lot may fall, or what may 
happen to him ; he comprehends not thoſe 
ſtrange unaccountable Methods, by which 
Providence may diſpoſe of him. 
| In a Word. To ſum up all the foregoing 
5 Diſcourſe : Since the Intereſt of Govern- 
ments and Nations, of Princes and private 
\ Perſons, and that, both as to Life and 
Health, Reputation and Honbur, Friendjhips 
and Enmitzies, Employment s and Preferments, 
(notwithſtanding all the Contrivance and 
Power that Humane Nature can exert about 

them) remain ſo wholly contingent, as to 
us; ſurely all the Reaſon of Mankind cannot 
ſuggeſt any ſolid Ground of Satisfaction, but 
in making that God our Friend, who is the 
ſole and abſolute Diſpoſer of all theſe Things: 
And in carrying a Conſcience ſo clear to- 
Wards him, as may encourage us with Con- 
fidence to caſt our ſelyves upon him: And in 


all Caſualties ſtill ro promiſe our ſelyes the 
beſt 
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beſt Events from his Providence, to whom 
nothing is caſual. Who conſtantly wills the 
trueſt Happineſs to thoſe that truſt in him, 
and works all Things according to the Coun- 
ſel of that bleſſed Will. 


To whom be rendern d and aſcribed, as 
ts moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Ma- 
Jeſty, and Dominion, both now and 
for evermore. Amen. 
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7 Cor. 111. 19. 


For the Wiſdom of this M. orld, 
is kgoliſbneſs with God. 


[SHE 77 ;/dom of the 72 orld ſo call- 

dd by an Hebraiſm, frequent 

in the Writings of this Apoſtle, 

[RS for worldly Wiſdom, is taken i in 
Scripture in a double Senſe. 

, | 1; For that Sort of Wiſdom that conſiſts 

in Speculation ; called (both by St. Paul, and 

the Profeſſors of it) Philoſophy; the great 


Idol of the learned Part of the Heathen 


World 
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World, and which divided it into ſo many 
Sects and Denominations, as J/ozcks, Peripa- 
_ teticks, Epicureans, and the like; it was pro- 
feſſed and owned by them for the grand Rule 
of Life, and certain Guide to Man's chief 
Happineſs. But for its utter Inſufficiency to 
make good ſo high an Undertaking, we find 
it termed by the {ame Apoſtle, Col. ii. 8. Vain 
Philoſophy: And I Tim. vi. 20. Science falſly 
fo called; and a full Account of its Uleleſs- 
neſs we have in this, 1 Cor. i. 21. where the 
Apoſtle ſpeaking of it, ſays, that the World 
by Wiſdom knew not God. Such a worthy 
Kind of Wiſdom is it: Only making Men ac- 
curately and laboriouſly ignorant of what they 
were molt concerned to know. 855 
2. The Vi ſdlom of this World is ſometimes 
taken in Scripture, for ſuch a Wiſdom, as lies 
in Practice, and goes commonly by the Name 


bol Policy: And conſiſts in a certain Dexterity 


or Art of managing Buſineſs for a Man's ſe- 
cular Advantage: And ſo being, indeed that 
ruling Engine chat governsghie World, it both 
claims and finds as great a Preheminence a- 
| bove all other Kinds of Knowledge, as Go- 
vernment is above Contemplation; or the 
| leading of an Army above the making of 
Syllogiſms, or managing the little Iſſues of a 


Diſpute. And 


1 
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And ſo much is the very Name and Repu- 


tation of it affected, and valued by moſt Men, 
- that they can much rather brook their being 
reputed Knaves, than for their Honeſty be 


accounted Fools; as they eaſily may: Knave, 


in the mean time, paſſing for a Name of Cre- 
dit, where it is ouly another Word for Po- 


lirician. 5 
Now, this is the Wiſdom here intended 


in the Text; namely, that practical Cunning 
that ſhews itſelf in political Matters, and 
has in it really the Myſtery of a Trade, or 


Craft. So that in this latter Part of Ver. 19. 


God is ſaid to rake the Wiſe in their o 
Craftineſs. 

In ſhort, it is a Kind of Trick or slight, 
got not by Study, but Converſe, learned not 
from Books, but Men: And thoſe alſo, for 


the moſt part, the very worſt of Men of all 
Sorts, Ways, and Profeſſions. | So that, if it 
be in Truth ſuch a precious Jewel, as the 


World takes it for; yet as precious as it is, 
we ſee that they are forced to rake it out of 


Dung-hills; and accordingly, the Apoſtle 
gives it a Value ſuitable to its Extract, brand- 


ing it with the moſt degrading and ignomi- 


nious Impuration | of Fooliſhnels. W hich 


Character running ſo croſs to the general 
Senſe | 
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Senſe and Vogue of Mankind concerning it; 
who are ſtill admiring, and even adoring it; 
as the Miſtreſs and Queen Regent of all other 
Arts whatſoever. Our Buſineſs, in the fol- 
lowing Diſcourſe, ſhall be to enquire into 
the Reaſon of the Apoſtle's paſſing ſo ſevere 
a Remark upon it: And here, indeed, ſince 
we mult allow it for an Art, and ſince every 
Art is properly an habitual Knowledge of 
certain Rules and Maxims, by which a Man 
is governed and directed in his Actions, the 
Proſecution of the Words will moſt naturally 
lie in theſe two Things. ; 
I. To ſhew, . are thoſe Rules or 


5 Principles of Action, upon which the Policy 


or Wiſdom here condemned by the Apoſtle 
does proceed. 

II. To ſhew and Aeihonſirits the Folly and 
- Abſurdity of them, in relation to God; in 
whoſe Account they receive a very different 
Eſtimate, from what they have in the World's. 
I. And for the firſt of theſe; I ſhall ſet 
down four ſeveral Rules or Principles, which 
that Policy or Wiſdom, which carries ſo great 
a Vogue and Value in the World, governs its 
Actions by. | 
1. The fiſtis, that 4 Man miſt maintain 
a conſtant, continued Cour ſe of Dil. mulation; 
Vo. I. „ in 
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in the whole Tenor of his Behaviour. Where 


yet, we mult obſerve, that Diſſimulation ad- 


mits of a two-fold Acception. (I.) It may be 


taken for a bare Concealment of one's Mind: 


In which Senſe we commonly ſay, that it 18 


Prudence to diſſemble Iujuries; that is, not 


always to declare our Reſentments of them; 


and this muſt be allowed not only lawful, 
but in moſt of the Affairs of humane Life, 


abſolutely neceſſary: For certainly it can be 


no Man's Duty, to write his Heart upon his 
Forehead, and to give all the inquiſitive and 

malicious World round about him, a Survey 
of thoſe Thoughts, which it is the Preroga- 
tive of God only to know, and his own 
great Intereſt to conceal. Nature gives every 


one a Right to defend himſelf, and Silence 


ſurely is a very innocent Defence. 
(z.) Diſſimulation is taken for a Man's po- 
ſitive profeſſing himſelf to be, what indeed he 


is not; and what he reſolves not to be: And 


conſequently, it employs all the Art and In- 
duſtry- imaginable, to make good the Diſ- 


guiſe; and by falſe Appearances to render 
its Deſigns the leſs viſible, that fo they may 


prove the more effectual: And this is the 
Diſſimulation here meant, which is the very 
Ground-work of all ehe Policy. The 


Super- 
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Superſtructure of which being Folly, it is 


but Reaſon, that the Foundation of it ſhould 


be Falſity. 


In the Language of the Seriprare; it is 


damnable Hypocriſy; but of thoſe who nei- 


ther believe Scripture nor Damnation, it is 


voted Wiſdom ; nay, the very Primum Mo- 
bile, or great Wheel, upon which all the ya- 
rious Arts of Policy moye and turn: The 


Soul, or Spirit, which (as it were) ani- 
mates and runs through all the particular De- 
ſigns and Contrivances, by which the great 


Maſters of this myſterious Wiſdom, turn a- 


bout the World. So that he, who hates his 
Neighbour mortally, and wiſely too, muſt 
profeſs all the Dearneſs and Friendſhip, all 


the Readineſs to ſerve him, (as the Phraſe 


now is) that Words and 1 Actions 


can expreſs. 


When he purpoſes one Thing. he muſt 


ſwear and lye, and damn himſelf with ten 


thouſand Proteſtations, that he deſigns the 
clean contrary. If he really intends to ruin 
and murther his Prince, (as Cromwell, an 
experienced Artiſt in that perfidious and 


bloody Faculty, once did) he muſt weep and 
call upon God, uſe all the Oaths and Impre- 


cations, all the lanctified Perjurics, to per- 
WS - ſuade 


— — 
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ſuade him that he reſolves nothing but his 


Safety, Honour, and Eſtabliſhment, as the 


fame grand Exemplar of Hypocrily did before. 


If ſuch Perſons project the Ruin of Church 


and State, they muſt appeal to God the Search- 
er of all Hearts, that they are ready to ſacri- 


fice their deareſt Blood for the Peace of the 


one, and the Purity of the other. 


And, now, if Men will be prevailed upon 


fo far, as to renounce the ſure and impar- 


tial Judgments of Senſe and Experience, and 


to believe that black is white, provided there 
be ſomebody to ſwear that it is ſo; they ſhall 
not want Arguments of this Sort, good Store, 


to convince them: There being Knights of 
the Poſt, and holy Cheats enough in the 


World, to ſwear the Truth of the broadeſt 
Contradictions, and the higheſt Impoſſibilities, 
where Intereſt and pious Frauds ſhall give 


them an extraordinary Call to it. 
It is looked upon as a great piece of 


Weakneſs and Unfitneſs for Buſineſs (for- 
| footh) for a Man to be ſo clear and open, 
as really to think not only what he ſays but 
what he ſwears: And when he makes any 
Promife, to have the leaſt Intent of perform- 


ing it; but when his Intereſt ſerves inſtead 


of Veracity, and engages him rather to be 


true 
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true to another, than falſe to himſelf He 
only now-a-days ſpeaks like an Oracle, who 
ſpeaks Tricks and Ambiguities. Nothing 


is thought beautiful, that is not painted: So 
that, what between French Faſhions, and 
Italian Diſſimulations, the old, generous En- 
gliſh Spirit, which heretofore made this Na- 
tion ſo great in the Eyes of all the World 
round about it, ſeems utterly loſt and ex- 
tint; and we are degenerated into a mean, 
ſharking,, fallacious, undermining Way of 
| Converſe; there being a Snare, and a Trapan 
almoſt in every Word we hear, and every 
Action we ſee. Men ſpeak with Deſigns of 
Miſchief, and therefore they ſpeak in the 
dark. In ſhort, this ſeems to be the true, 
inward Judgment of all our Politick Sages, 
that Speech was given to the ordinary Sort 


of Men, whereby to communicate their 
Mind; but to wiſe Men, whereby to con- 
ceal it. | 


2. The ſecond Rule or Principle, upon 
which this Policy, or Wiſdom of the World 
does proceed, is, that Conſtience and Roli- 
gion ought to lay no Reſtraint upon Men at 
all, when it lies po ite to the Proſecution 


: of their Intereſt, 


- The 
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The great Patron, and Coryphæus of this 
Tribe, Nicolas Machiavel, laid down this 


for -a Maſter-Rule in his Political Scheme, 


that the Shew of Religion was helpful to 


the Politician, but the Reality of it hurt- 


ful and pernicious. Accordingly * having 
ſhewn, how the former Part of his Maxim has 
been followed by theſe Men in that firſt and 


fundamental Principle of Diſſimulation al- 
ready ſpoken to by us; we come now to 


ſhew farther, that they cannot with more 
Art diſſemble the Appearance of Religion, 
than they can 8955 Eaſe lay aſide the Sub- 


. ſtance. 


The Politician whoſe very Eſſence lies in 


this, that he be a Perſon ready to do any 


Thing that he apprehends for his Advan- 
tage. muſt firſt of all be ſure to put him- 


ſelf into a State of Liberty, as free, and 
large as his Principles: And ſo to provide 


Elbow room enough for his Conſcience to 
lay about, and have its full Play in. And 


for that Purpoſe, he muſt reſolve to ſhake 
off all inward Awe of Religion, and by no 


means to ſuffer the Liberty of his Conſtience 

to be enflayed, and brought under the Bon- 
dage of obſerving Oaths, or the Narrow- 
neſs of Mens Opmions, about Turpe & Ho- 
ne ſtum, 
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weſtur, which ought to yaniſh, when they 


ſtand in Competition with any ſolid, real 


Good; that is, (in their Judgment) ſuch 
as concerns ing, or ar TORS, or Paking 


Money. a 
Upon which Abona, theſe Children of 
Darkneſs ſeem excellently well to imitate 


the Wiſdom of thoſe Children of Light, the 


great Illuminati of the late Times, who pro- 
feſſedly laid down this as the Baſis of all 


their Proceedings; that hat ſoe ver they _ 
ſaid or did for the preſent, under ſuch a Mea- 


fare of Light, ſhould oblige them no longer, 


when a greater Meaſure of Light ſhould give 5 


them other Diſcoveries. 

And this Principle, they profeſſed, was of 
great Uſe to them; as how could it be other- 
wile, if it fell into skilful Hands? For ſince 
this Light was to reſt within them, and the 
Judgment of it to remain wholly in them- 
ſelves, they might ſafely and uncontroulably 


pretend it greater or leſs, as their Occaſions 


| ſhould enlighten them. 
If a Man has a Proſpect of a fair Eſtate, 
and ſees a Way open to it, but it muſt be 


through Fraud, Violence and Oppreſſion. If 


he ſee large Preferments tendered him, but 


conditionally upon his doing baſe and wicked 


. Offices. 
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Offices. If he ſees he may cruſh his Ene- 
my, but that it muſt be by Slandering, Be- 


lying, and giving him a Secret Blou,; and 
Conſcience ſhall here, according to its Ot- 
fice, interpoſe, and proteſt the Illegality, and 


Injuſtice of ſuch Actions, and the Damna- 
tion that is expreſſly threatned to them, by 
the Word of God; the thorough-paced Poli- 


tician muſt preſently laugh ar the Squeamiſh- 


neſs of his Conſcience, and read it another 


Lecture, and tell it, that 7ſt and *Unzuft arc 


but Names grounded only upon Opinion , 


and authorized by Cuſtom, by which the 

wiſe and the knowing Parr of the World 
ſerve themſelves upon the Ignorant and Ealy ; 
and that, whatſoever fond Prieſts may talk, 
there is no Devil like an Enemy in Power, 


no Damnation like being poor, and no Hell 


like an empty Purſe; and therefore, that 
thoſe Courſes, by which a Man comes to 
rid himſelf of theſe Plagues, are 2p/o facto 
prudent, and conſequently pious: The for- 


mer being with ſuch wiſe Men, the only 


Meaſure of the latter. And the Truth is, 


the late Times of Confuſion, in which the 
Heights and Refinements of Religion, were 
profeſſed in Conjunction with the Practice 
of the moſt execrable Villanies that were 


A ever 
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ever acted upon the Earth : And the Weak- 
neſs of our Church-Dilſcipline fince its Re- 
ſtauration, whereby it has been ſcarce able | 
to get any Hold on Mens Conſciences, and 1 
much leſs able to keep it; and the great Pre- - 
valence of that Arheiſtical Doctrine of the # 
Leviathan; and the unhappy Propagation {| 
of Eraſtianiſm; theſe Things (I lay) with 
ſome others, have been the ſad and fatal 
Cauſes that have looſed the Bands of Con- 
ſcience, and eaten out the very Heart and 
| Senſe of Chriſtianity amongſt us, to that 
Degree, that there is now ſcarce any reli- 
gious Tye or Reſtraint upon Perſons, but 
merely from thoſe faint Remainders of Na- 
tural Conſcience, which God will be ſure 
to keep alive upon the Hearts of Men, as 
long as they are Men, for the great Ends of 
his own Providence, whether they will or 
no. So that, were it not for this ſole Ob- 
ſtacle, Religion is not now ſo much in Dan- 
ger of being divided, and torn Piece-Meal by 
7 Sects and Factions, as of being at once de- 
voured by Atheiſm. Which being ſo, ler 1 
none wonder, that Irreligion is accounted 4 
Policy, when it is grown even to a Faſhion; | 
and paſſes for Wit with ſome, as well as for = 
Wiſdom with others. For certain it is, that 1 
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Advantage now ſits in the Room of Con ſci- 


ence, and ſteers all: And no Man is eſteem- 


ed any ways conſiderable for Policy, who 


wears Religion otherwiſe than 'as a Cloak; 
that is, as ſuch a Garment as may both cover 


and keep him warm, and yet hang foe upon 
him too. 


3. The third Rule or Principle, upon which 


this Policy, or Wiſdom of the World pro- 


ceeds, is, that a Man ought to make him- 


elf, and not the Publick, the chief, if not 
the ſole End of all his Afions. He is to be 


his own Center and Circumference too: That 
is, to draw all Things 20 himſelf, and to 


extend nothing beyoud himſelf: He is to 


make the greater World ſerve the leſs; and 
not only, not to loye his Neighbour as him- 


ſel, but indeed to account none for his 
Neighbour, but himſelf. N 


And therefore, to die or ſuffer for his 


Country, is not only exploded by him as a 


great Paradox in Politicks, and fitter for 
Poets to ſing of, than for wiſe Men to pra. 
Ctiſe : But alſo, to make himſelf ſo much as 
one Penny the poorer, or to forbear one baſe . 
Gain to ſerve his Prince, to ſecure a whole 
Nation, or to credit a Church, is judged by 
him a great Want of Experience, and a Piece 

F . 
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of Romantick Melancholy, unbecoming a 
Politician; who is ſtill to look upon himſelf 
as his Prince, his Country, his Church; hay, 
and his God too. 

"The general Intereſt of the Nation is no- 
thing to him, but only that Portion of it, 
that he either does, or would poſſeſs. Tis 

not the Rain that waters the whole Earth, 
but that which falls into his own Ciſtern , 
that muſt relieve him: Not the Common, 
but the nc loft ure, that muſt make him 
rich. f 
Let the Publick ſink or ſwim, fo long as 
he can hold up his Head above Water: Let 
the Ship be caſt away, if he may but have the 
Benefit of the Wreck, Let the Government 
be ruined by his Avarice, if by the fame A- 
varice, he can ſcrape together, ſo much as 
to make his Peace, and maintain him as well 
under another. Let Foreigners invade and 
ſpoil the Land, ſo long as he has a good 
Eſtate zu Bank elſewhere. Peradyenture, for 
all this, Men may curſe him as a covetous 
Wretch, a Traytor, and a Villain: But ſuch 
Words are to be looked upon only as the 
ſplendid Declaimings of Novices, and Men 
of Heat, who, while they rail at his Perſon, 
perhaps envy his Fortune: Or poſſibly of 
Loſers 
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Loſers and Malecontents, whoſe Portion and 


Inheritance is a Freedom to ſpeak. But a 


Politician muſt be aboye Words. Wealth, he 


knows, anſwers all, and if it brings a Storm 
upon him, will provide him alſo a Coat to 
Weather it out. 


That ſuch Thoughts and Weite as 
theſe, lie at the Bottom of moſt Mens Acti- 


ons; at the Bottom do 1 ſay? Nay, ſit at 


the Top, and viſibly hold the Helm in the 
Management of the weightieſt Affairs of moſt 


Nations, we need not "much Hiſtory, nor 


Curioſity of Obſeryation, to convince us : For 
though there have not been wanting ſuch 
heretofore, as have practiſed theſe unworthy 


Arts, (foraſmuch as there have been Villains 
in all Places, and all Ages) yet now-a-days, 
they are owned above Board; and whereas 


Men formerly had them in Deſign, amongſt 


us they are openly vouched, argued, and 
aſſerted in common Diſcourſe. 


But this, I confeſs, being a new, unexem- 


plified Kind of Policy, ſcarce comes up to 


that which the Apoſtle here condemns wr - 


the Miſdom of the World, but muſt paſs ra- 
ther for the Wiſdom of this particular Age, 
which as in moſt other Things it ſtands a- 


lone, ſcorning the Examples of all former 
Ages; 
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Ages; ſo it has a Way of Policy and Wie 


dom alſo peculiar to itſelf. 
4. The fourth and laſt Principle; that I 


| ſhall mention, upon which this Wildom of 


the World proceeds, is this. 
That in ſhewing Kindneſs, or doing Fa- 
 vours, no Neſpect at all is to be had to 
Friendſhip, Gratitude, or Senſe of Honour; 
but that ſuch Favours are to be done only to 
the Rich or Potent, from whom a Man may 
receive a farther Advantage, or to his Ene- 
mies, from whom he my otherwiſe fear 4 
Miſchief. 
I have here mentioned Gratitude, and Senſe 
of Honour, being (as I may fo ſpeak) a Man's 
Civil Conſtience, prompting him to many 
Things, upon the Accounts of Common De- 
cency, which Religion would otherwiſe bind 
him to, upon the Score of Duty. And it 
is ſometimes found, that ſome, who have 
little or no Reverence for Religion, have 
yet thoſe innate Seeds and Sparks of Ge- 
neroſity, as make them ſcorn to do ſuch 
Things, as would render them mean in the 
Opinion of ſober and worthy Men ; and with 
ſuch Perſons, Shame is inſtead of Prety, to 
reſtrain them from many baſe and degene - 
rous Practices. e 
„ But 
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But now our Politician having baffled his 
greater Conſcience, muſt not be nonpluſſed 
with inferior Obligations; and having leapt 
over ſuch Mountains, at length poorly lie 
down before a Mole-hill: But he muſt add 
Perfection to Perfection; and being paſt 
Grace, endeavour, if need be, to be paſt. 
Shame too. And accordingly, he looks upon 
Friendſhip, Gratitude, and Senſe of Honour, 
as Terms of Art to amuſe and impoſe upon 
weak, undeſigning Minds. For an Enemy's 


Money he thinks may be made as good a 
Friend as any; and Gratitude looks backward, 


but Policy forward: And for Senſe of Ho- 


ncur, if it impoyeriſheth a Man, it is in his 


FEſteem, neither Honour, nor Senſe. 


Whence it is, that now: a- days, only rich 
Men, or Enemies, are accounted the ratio- 
nal Objects of Benefaction. For to be kind 


do the former is Traffick ; and in theſe Times 


Men preſent, juſt as they ſoil their Ground, 
not that they love the Dirt, but that they 
expect a Crop; and for the latter, the Po- 
litician well approves of the Indian's Religion, 
in worſhipping the Devil, that he may do 

him no Hurt; how much ſoever he hates him, 
and is hated by . 


But 
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But if a poor, old, decayed Friend or Re- 
lation, whoſe Purſe, whoſe Houſe and Heart 
had been formerly free, and open to ſuch 
an one, ſhall at length upon Change of For- 
tune come to him with Hunger and Rags, 
pleading his paſt Services, and his preſent 
Wants, and ſo crave ſome Relief of one, 
for the Merit and Memory of the other; 
the Politician, who imitates the Serpentis 
Wiſdom, muſt turn his deaf Ear too, to 

all the inſignificant Charms of Gratitude and 
Honour, in behalf of ſuch a Bankrupt, un- 


done Friend, who having been already uſed, 


and now ſqueezed dry, is fit only to be caſt 
aſide. He muſt abhor Gratitude as a worſe 

kind of Witchcraft, which only ſerves to 
conjure up the pale, meagre Ghoſts of dead, 


forgotten Kindneſſes, to haunt and trouble 
him; ſtill reſpecting what is paſt, whereas 
ſuch wiſe Men as himſelf, in ſuch Caſes, 
account all that is paſ?, to be alſo gone; and 
know, that there can be no Gain in refund- 


ing, nor any Profit in paying Debts. The 
ſole Mealure of all his Courteſies, is, what 
Return they will make him, and what Re- 


venue they will bring him in. His Expe- 


tations govern his Charity. And we muſt. 
not youch any Man for an exact Maſter in 
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the Rules of our modern Policy, but ſuch an 
one as hath brought himſelf ſo far to hate and 


deſpiſe the Abſurdity of being kind upon 


Free. coſt, as (to uſe a known Expreſſion) not 
ſo much as to tell a Friend what it is a Clock 
For nothing. 
And thus I have finiſhed the firſt General 
Head propoſed from the Text, and ſhewn 
ſome of thoſe Rules, Principles, and Maxims, 
that this Wiſdom of the World acts by: 1 
lay ſome of them, for I neither pretend nor 


deſire ro know them all. 
II. I come now to the other General Head, 


which is, to ſhew the Folly and 3 


of theſe Principles in relation to God. 
order to which we muſt obſerve that * 700 


liſhneſ3, being properly a Man's Deviation 
from right Renn in point of Practice, muſt 


needs conſiſt in one of theſe two Things. 
1. In his pitching upon ſuch an End as is 


unſuitable to his Condition; or, 


2. In his pitching upon Means unſuitable 


to the compaſſing of his End. 
There is Folly enough in either of theſe; 
and my Buſineſs ſhall be to ſhew, that ſuch 
as act by the fore-mentioned Rules of world- 
ly Wiſdom, are eminently fooliſh 1055 both : 


| Accounts. 
"I; And : 
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1. And firſt, for that firſt ſort of Fooliſh- 
neſs imputable to them; namely, that a Man 
by following ſuch Principles pitches upon 
that for his End which no ways fuits his 
Condition. 
Certain it is, and indeed ſelf evident, that 
the Wiſdom of this World looks no farther 
than this World. All its Deſigns and Effica- 
cy terminate on this ſide Heaven, nor does 
Policy ſo much as pretend to any more 
than to be the great Art of Raiſing a Man 
to the Plenties, Glories, and Grandeurs of 
the World. And if it arrives fo far as to 
make a Man Rich, Potent and Honourable, 
it has its End, and has done its utmoſt. But 
now that a Man cannot rationally make theſe 
Things his End, will appear from a two 
Conſiderations. . 
(r.) That they reach not the Nied or” 
his Duration or Being; the Perpetuity of 
which ſurviving this mortal State, and ſhoot- 
ing forth into the endleſs Eternities of ano- 
ther World, muſt needs render a Man in- 
finitely miſerable and forlorn, if he has no 
other Comforts, but what he muſt leave be- 
hind him in this. For nothing can make a 
Man happy, but that which ſhall laſt as long 
as he laſts. And all theſe Enjoyments are 
TSL 1, - es 8 much 
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much too ſhort for an immortal Soul to 


ſtretch itſelf upon, which ſhall perſiſt in be- 


ing not only when Profit, Pleaſure, and Ho- 
nour, but when Time itſelf ſhall ceaſe, and be 
no more. 

No Man can tranſport his large Retinue, 
his ſumptuous Fare, and his rich Furniture 


into another World. Nothing of all theſe 
Things can continue with him then, but 
the Memory of them. And ſurely the bare 
Remembrance that a Man was formerly rich 
or great, cannot make him at all happier 
there, where an infinite Happineſs, or an in- 
finite Miſery ſhall equally ſwallow up the 
| Senſe of theſe poor Felicities. It may 5. 
deed contribute to his Miſery, heighten the 

Anguiſh, and ſharpen the Sting of Conlci- 


ence, and ſo add Fury to the everlaſting 


Flames, when he ſhall reflect upon the A- 


buſe of all that Wealth and Greatneſs that 
the good Providence of God had put as a 


| Price into his Hand for worthier Purpoſes, 
than to damn his nobler and better Part, 


only to pleaſe and gratify his worſe. But 


the Politician has an Anſwer ready for all 


theſe melancholy Conſiderations; that he, 


for his part, believes none of theſe Things: 


As that there is either an Heaven, or an 
Hell, 
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Hell, or an immortal Soul. No, he is too great 
a Friend to real Knowledge, to take ſuch 
troubleſome Aſſertions as theſe upon Truſt. 
Which if it be his Belief, as no doubt it is, 
let him for me continue in it ſtill, and ſtay for 
its Confutation in another World; which if 
he can deſtroy by disbelieving, his Infidelity 
will do him better Service, than as yet he has 
any Cauſe to preſume that it can. But, 
(2.) Admitting, that either theſe Enjoy- 


ments were eternal, or the Soul mortal; 


and fo, that one Way or other they were 
commenſurate to its Duration; yet ſtill they 
cannot be an End ſuitable to a rational Na- 
ture, foraſmuch as they fill not the Meaſure 

of its Deſires. The Foundation of all Man's 

Unhappineſs here on Earth, is the great Diſ- 
proportion between his Enjoyments, and 
his Appetites; which appears evidently in 
this, that let a Man have never ſo much, he 
is ſtill deſiring ſomething or other more. A 
lexander we know, was much troubled at 
the Scantineſs of Nature itſelf, that there 

were no more Worlds for him to diſturb: 
And in this reſpect, every Man living has a 
Soul as great as Alexander, and put under 
the ſame Circumſtances, would own the very 


ſame Diſſatisfactions. 5 
A: 1 WE Now 
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Now this is moſt certain, that in ſpiri- 


tual Natures, ſo much as there is of Defire, 


ſo much there is alſo of Capacity to receive. 


I do not ſay, there is always a Capacity to 
receive the very Thing they deſire, for that 
may be impoſſible: But for the Degree of 
Happineſs, that they propoſe to themſelyes 


from that Thing, this I ſay they are capable 


of And as God is ſaid to have made Man 
after his own Image, fo upon this Quality he 


leems peculiarly to have ſtampt the Reſem- 
blance of his Infinity. For Man ſeems as 
boundleſs in his Deſires, as God is in his 
Being; and therefore, nothing but God him- 
ſelf can ſatisfy him. But the great Inequality 


of all Things elſe to the Appetites of a ra- 
tional Soul, appears yet farther from this: 


That in all theſe worldly Things, that a 


Man purſues with the greateſt Eagerneſs and 
Intention of Mind imaginable, ul finds not 


half the Pleaſure in the actual Poſſeſſion of 
them, that he propoſed to himſelf in the 


Expectation. Which ſhews, that there is a 


great Cheat or Lye which over-ſpreads the 
World, while all Things here below be- 


guile Mens Expectations, and their Expecta- 


| tions cheat their Experience. 


et 
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Let this therefore be the firſt Thing, in 
which the Foolifbneſs of this worldly Wife 


dom is manifeſt. Namely, that by it a Man 
propoſes to himſelf an End wholly unſuitable 
to his Condition; as bearing no Proportion 


to the Meaſure of his Duration, or the Vaſt. 


neſs of his Deſires. | 
2. The other Thing, in which Foalifhueſs 
10. ſeen, is a Man's pitching upon Means un- 


ſuitable to that which he has made his End. 


And here, we will, for the preſent, ſup- 


poſe the Things of the World to haye nei- 


ther that Shortneſs, nor Emptineſs in them, 
that we have indeed proved them to have. 
But that they are ſo adequate to all the Con- 
cerns of an intelligent Nature, that they 
may be rationally fixed upon by Men, as 


the ultimate End of all their Deſigns ; yet the 


_ Folly of this Wiſdom appears in this, that 
it ſuggeſts thoſe Means for the Acquiſition of 


theſe Enjoyments, that are no ways fit to 


compaſs or acquire them, and that upon a 
double Account. 


(I.) That they are in chemſelves unable 


and inſufficient for: And, 


(32.) That they are frequently oppoſite te to 


1 ſucceſsful Attainment of them. 
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(1.) And firſt for their Inſufficiency. Let 
Politicians contrive as accurately, project as 
deeply, and purſue, what they have thus 
| contrived and projected, as diligently, as it 
is poſſible for humane Wit and Induſtry to 
do Vet {till the Succeſs of all depends up- 
on the Fayour of an over-ruling Hand. 
For God expreſſly claims it as a ſpecial Part 
of his Prerogative, to have the entire Diſpo- 


ſal of Riches, Honours, and whatſoever elſe _ 


is apt to command the Deſires of Mankind 
here below, Deut. viii. 18. It is the Lord 
thy God that grveth thee Power toget Wealth. 
And in 1 Sam. ii. 30. God peremptorily de- 
clares himſelf the ſole Fountain of Honour, 
telling us, that thoſe that honour him ſhall 
be honoured, and that thoſe that deſpiſe him a 
ſhall be lightly eſteemed. 
And then for Dignities and Preferments, 
we have the Word of One, that could diſ- 
poſe of theſe Things as much as Kings could, 
do, Prov. xxix. 26. where he tells us, that 
many ſeek the Ruler's Favour: That is, 


apply themlelves both to his Intereſt and 


Humour, with all the Arts of Flattery and 
Qbſequiouſneſs, the ſureſt and readieſt Ways 
(one would think) to advance a Man; 
and yet, after all, it follows in the next 

Words, 
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Words, that every Man's Judgment cometh 


of the Lord. And that, whatloever may be 


erpetred here, tis reſolved only in the Court 


of Heaven, whether the Man ſhall proceed 


Favourite in the Courts of Princes, and after 
all his artificial Attendance come to fit at the 


Right-Hakd, or be made a Footſtool. So 
that upon full Tryal of all the Courſes that 
Policy could either deviſe or practiſe, the 


moſt experienced Maſters of it have been often 
forced to fit down with that Complaint of 


the Diſciples, we have toiled all Night, and 
have caught nothing. For do we not ſome- 


times ſee that Traytors can be out of Favour, 
and Knaves be Beggars, and loſe their Eſtates, 
and be ſtript of their Offices, as well as ho- 
neſter Men? 


And why all this ? Surely not alraxe for 


want of Craft to ſpy out where their Game 
lay, nor yet for want of Irreligion -to give 


them all the Scope of Ways lawful and un- 


lawful, to proſecute their Intentions : Bur, 


becauſe the Providence of God ſtrikes not 
in with them, but daſhes, and even diſpirits 


all their Endeavours, and makes their De- 
ſigns heartleſs and ineffectual. So that it is 


not their ſeeing this Man, their belying 


| another, nor r their ſneaking to a third, that 
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ſhall be able to do their Buſineſs, when the 
Deſigns of Heaven will be ſerved by their 
- Diſappointment. And this is the true Cauſe 
why ſo many politick Conceptions, ſo ela- 
| borately formed and wrought, and grown 
at length ripe for Delivery, 'do yet, in the 

Iſſue, miſcarry and prove abortive; for, be- 

iug come to the Birth, the all- diſpoſing Pro- 
vidence of God denies them Strength to bring 
forth. And thus the Authors of them, ha- 
ving miſſed of their mighty Aims, are fain to 
retreat with Fruſtration, and a Baffle; and 
having played the Knaves unſucceſsfully, to 
have the ill Luck to paſs for Fools too. 

(2.) The Means ſuggeſted by policy and = 
worldly Wildom, for the Attainment of 
theſe earthly Enjoyments, are unfit for that 
purpoſe, not only upon the Account of their 
Inſufficiency for, but alſo of their frequent 
- Oppoſition and Contrariety to the Accom- 
pliſhment of ſuch Ends: Nothing being 
more uſual, than for theſe unchriſtian Fiſhers 
olf Men to be fatally caught in their own 
Nets: For does not the Text expreſily lay, 
| that God taketh the Ii. iſe in their own Craf- 


 #meſs? And has nor our own Experience 
ſufficiently commented upon the Text, when 


ue have ſeen ſome by the very lame Ways, 
8 | by 
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by which they had deſigned to riſe uncon- 
troulably, and to clear off all Obſtructions 
before their Ambition, to have directly pro- 
cured their utter Down- fall, and to 1 
broke their Necks from that very Ladder, 
by which they had thought to haye climb'd 


as high as their Father Lucifer; and there 


from the Top of all their Greatneſs to have 
looked down with Scorn upon all below 
them? 

Such Perſons are the proper and lawful 


Objects of Deriſion, foraſmuch as God him 


ſelf laughs at them. 

Haman wanted Nothing to complete his 
Greatneſs, but a Gallows upon which to hang 
Mordecai; but it matter'd not for whom he 


provided the Gallows, when Providence 7 


deſigned the Rope for him. 


With what Contempt does the Apoſtle 


here, in the 20" Verſe of this 36 Ch. of the 
firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, repeat thoſe 
Words of the P/almiſt, concerning all the fine 


Artifices of worldly Wiſdom? The Lord 


ſays he, knoweth the Thoughts of the Wiſe, 


that they are vain. All their Contrivances 
are but thin, flight, deſpicable Things, and, 


for the moſt part, deſtructive of themſelves; 


| Nothing beings more equal in Juſtice, and in- 
deed 
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ſigns. 


deed more natural in the direct Conſequence 

and Connexion of Effects and Cauſes, than 
for Men wickedly wiſe to out- wit them- 
ſelyes, and for ſuch as wreſtle with Provi- 


_ dence to trip up their own Heels. 


It is clear therefore, that the Charge of 
this ſecond Sort of Fooliſhneſs is made good 


upon worldly Wiſdom ; for that having made 
Men pitch upon an End unfit for their Con- 


dition, it alſo makes them pitch upon Means 


unfit to attain that End. And that both by 


reaſon of their Inability for, and frequent 
Contrariety to the bringing about ſuch De- 


This, 1 fay, has been made good in the 
General; but ſince Particulars convince with 


greater Life and Evidence, we will reſume 


the forementioned Principles of the Politi- 
cian, and ſhew ſeverally in each of them 
how little Efficacy they have to advance the 
Practiſers of them, to the Things they a a- 


ſpire to by them. 


14. And firſt, for his firſt Principle, that 
the Politician muſt maintain a conſtant, ha- 


bitual Diſſimulation. Concerning which I 
ſhall lay down this as certain; that Diſſi- 


mulation can be no farther uſeful, than it is 


concealed; foraſmuch as no Man will truſt 


a known 
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a known Cheat: And it is alſo as certain, 
that as ſome Men uſe Diſſimulation for their 
Intereſt, ſo others have an Intereſt as ſtrong- 
ly engaging them, to uſe all the Art and In- 
duſtry they can to find it out; and to aſ- 
ſure themſelves of the Truth or Falſhood of 
' thoſe with whom they deal, which renders 
it infinitely hard, if not morally impoſſible, 
for a Man to carry on a conſtant Courſe of 
Diſſimulation without Diſcovery. And being 
once diſcovered, it is not only no Help, but 
the greateſt Impediment of Action, in the 
World. For ſince Man is but of a very li- 
mited, narrow Power in his own Perſon, 
and conſequently can effect no great Mat- 
ter merely by his own Perſonal Strength, 
but as he acts in Society and Conjunction 
with others, without firſt engaging their 
Truſt; and moreover, ſince Men will truſt 
no farther than they judge a Perſon for his 
Sincerity fit to be truſted, it follows that a 
 diſcover'd Diſſembler can atchieve nothing 
great or conſiderable; for not being able to 
gain Mens Truſt, he cannot gain their Con- 
currence, and ſo is left alone to act ſingly, 
and upon his own Bottom; and while that 
is the Sphere of his Activity, all that he can 
do muſt needs be contemptible. We know 
ow 
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bow ſucceſsful the late * U/ar- 
per was, while his Army be- 
lieved him real in · his Zealsagainſt Kingſhip. 
But when they found out the Impoſture, up- 


* Gael 


on his aſpiring to the fame himſelf, he was 


preſently deſerted and oppoſed by them, 
and never able to crown his uſurped Great- 
neſs with the Addition of that Title, which 
he ſo paſſionately thirſted aſter. Add to 
this the Judgment of as great an Eugliſh 
Author as ever wrote, with great Confi- 
dence affirming, that the ableſt Men that 

ever were, had all an Openneſs aud Frau- 
neſs of Dealing ; and that, if at any time 

fuch did aiſemble, their Diſſimulation took 
ect, merely in the Strength of that Repu- 
tation they had gaiucd by their Veracity aud 
clear Dealing in the main. From all which 


it follows, that Diſſimulation can be of no 
farther uſe to a Man, than juſt to guard him 


within the Compaſs of his own Perſonal 
Concerns; which yet may be more eaſily, 
and not leſs effectually done, by that Silence, 
and Reſervedneſs that every Man may inno- 
cently practiſe, without the putting on of 

any Contrary Diſguiſe. 
24ly. The Politician's ſecond Principle 
was, hat Conſcieuceè or Reign, ought never 
| 70 
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to ſtand between any Man and his Temporal 
Advantage. Which indeed is properly A- 
theiſm; and, ſo far as it is practiſed, tends 
to the Diſſolution of Society, the Bond of 
which is Religion. Foraſmuch as a Man's 


_ Happineſs, or Miſery in his Converſe with 


other Men depends chiefly upon their do- 
ing, or not doing thoſe Things which Hu- 
mane Laws can take no Cognizance of: 
Such as are all Actions capable of being done 
in Secret, and out of the View of Mankind, 
which yet have the greateſt Influence upon 
our Neighbour, even in his neareſt and dear- 
eſt Concerns. And if there be no inward 
Senſe of Religion to awe Men from the do- 
ing unjuſt Actions, provided they can do 
them without Diſcovery, it is impoſſible for 
any Man to fit ſecure or happy in the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of any Thing that he enjoys. And 
this Inconvenience the Politician muſt ex- 
pect from others, as well as they have felt 
from him, unleſs he thinks that he can en- 
groſs this Principle to his own Practice, and 

that others cannot be as falſe and atheiſtical 
as himſelf, eſpecially having had the Advan- 

tage of his Copy to write after. 

3%, The third Principle was, that the 
Politician * to make himſelf, and not the 
Publicł 
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 Publick, the chief, if uot the ſole End * 
lll that he does. 

But here, we ſhall quickly find that the 
Private Spirit will prove as pernicious in 
| Temporals, as ever it did in Spirituals. For 
while every particular Member of the Pub- 
lick, provides ſingly and ſolely for itſelf, 
the ſeveral Joints of the Body Politick do 
thereby ſeparate and diſunite, and ſo be- 
come. unable to ſupport the Whole; and 
when the Publick Intereſts once fail, let 

Private Intereſts ſubſiſt if they can, and 
prevent an Unzver/al Ruin from involving | 

in it Particular. It is not a Man's Wealth, 
that can be ſure to fave him, if the Enemy 
be wiſe enough to refuſe Part of it tendred 
as a Ranſom, when it is as eaſy for him to 
deftroy the Owner, and to take the Whole. 
When the Hand finds itſelf well warmed, 
and covered, let it refuſe the Trouble of 
feeding the Mouth, or guarding the Head, 
till the Body be ſtarved, or killed, and then 
we ſhall ſee how it will fare with the Hand. 
The Athenians, the Romans, and all o- 
ther Nations that grew Great out of Little 
or Nothing, did ſo merely by the Publick- 
mindedneſs of particular Perſons; and the 


lame Courles - that firſt raiſed Nations and 
Govern⸗ 
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Governments muſt: ſupport them. So that, 
were there no ſuch Thing as Religion, Pru- 
' dence were enough to enforce this upon all. 
- For our own parts, let us reflect upon our 
glorious and renowned Engliſh Anceſtors, 
Men eminent in Church and State, and we 
ſhall find, that this was the Method by which 
they preſerved both. 
We have ſucceeded into their Labours, 
and the Fruits of them: And it will both 
concern and become us to ſucceed alſo into 
their Principles. For it is no Man's Duty to 
be ſafe, or to be rich; but I am ſure, it is 
the Duty of every one to make good his 
Truſt. And it is a Calamity to a whole Na- 
tion, that any Man ſhould have a Place or an 
Employment more large and publick than 
his Spirit. 
4. The fourth and laſt Principle men- 
ed was, that the Politician muſt not, in 
doing RK indueſſes, conſider his Friends, but only 
 gratify rich Men or Enemies. Which Princi- 
ple (as to that Branch of it relating to Ene: 
mies) was certainly firſt borrowed, and 
fetched up from the very Bottom of Hell; 
and uttered (no doubt) by particular and 
immediate Inſpiration of the Devil. And yet 
(as much of the Devil as it carries in it) it 
neither 
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neither is nor can be more villanous and de- 
teſtable, than it is really ſilly, ſenſleſs, and 

impolitick. 

But to go over the ſeveral Parts of this 

Principle; and to begin with the ſuppoſed 

Policy of gratifying only the Rich and Opu- 

lent. Does our wiſe Man think, that the 

Grandee, whom he ſo courts, does not ſee 

through all the little Plots of his Courtſhip, 

as well as he himſelf? And ſo, at the fame 

Time, while he accepts the Gift, laugh in 

his Sleeve at the Deſign, and deſpiſe the 
Giver? 

But, for the Neglect of Friends, as it is 
the Height of Baſeneſs, ſo it can never be 
proved rational, till we prove the Perſon 
uſing it Omnipotent and Helfe ſufficient, and 
ſuch as can never need any mortal Aſſiſtance. 

But if he be a Man, that is, a poor, weak 

Creature, ſubject to Change and Miſery, let 

him know, that it is the Friend only, that 
God has made for the Day of Adver ſity, as 
the moſt ſuitable and ſovereign Help that 

Humanity is capable of. And thoſe (though 

in higheſt Place) who flight and difoblige 

their Friends, ſhall infallibly come to know 
the Value of them, by having none, when | 
| they ſhall moſt need them. 


That 
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Thar Prince, that maintains the Repuration 

of a true, faſt, generous Friend. has an Army 
always ready to fight for him, maintained to 
his Hand without Pay. 
As for the other part of this Principle, that 
concerns the gratifying of Enemies; it is (to 


ſay no more) an Abſurdity parallel to the 
former, For when a Man ſhall have done all 
| he can, given all he has, to oblige an Ene- 
my, he {hall find, that he has armed him in- 
deed, but not at all altered him. 
The Scripture bids us pray for our Ene- 
mies, and love our Enemies, but no where 
does it bid us 77#/? our Enemies ; pay, it 
ſtrictly cautions us againſt it, Prov. xxvi. 25. 
When he ſpeaketh thee fair, (ſays the Text) 
believe him not, for there are yet ſeven A. 
 bominations in his Heart. And, in good 
earneſt, it would be a Rarity worth the ſeeing, 
could any one ſhew us ſuch a Thing as a per- 
 feftly reconciled Enemy: Men are generally 
credulous at firſt, and will not take up this great 
and ſafe Truth at the Coſt of other Mens Ex- 
perience, till they come to be bitten into a 
Senſe of it by their own; but are apt to take 
fair Profeſſions, fawning Looks, Treats, En- 
tertainments, Viſits, and ſuch- like pitiful Stuff, 
for 5 __ and Reconcilement, and ſo to 
Vo L. I. 1 admit 
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admit the Serpent into their Boſom: But let 
them come once to depend upon this new- 
made Friend, or reconciled Enemy, in any 
great or real Concern of Life, and they ſhall 
find him falſe as Hell, and cruel as the Grave. 
And I know nothing more to be wondered 
at, than that thoſe Reconcilements which are 
ſo difficult, and even next to impoſſible in 
the Efe#, ſhould yer be ſo frequent in the 
Attempt ; eſpecially ſince the Reaſon of this 
Difficulty lies as deep as Nature itſelf; which, 
after it has done an Injury, will for ever be 
ſuſpicious; and I would fain ſee the Man, 
that can cd love the Perſon whom he 
ſuſpeits. 
There is a noted Story of Hedor and 4 
Jax, who having combared one another, end- 
ed that Combat in a Reconcilement, and 
teſtified that Reconcilement by mutual Pre- 
ſents: Hecfor giving Ajax a Sword, and A. 
Ja preſenting Heltor with a Belt. The 
Conſequence of which was, that Ajax flew 
| himſelf with the Sword given him by Hector, 
and Hector was dragged about the Walls of 
Troy by the Belt given him by Ajax. Such 
are the Gifts, ſuch are the Killing Kindneſſes 
of reconciled Enemies. 
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Confident Men may try what Concluſions 
they pleaſe, at their own Peril; but let Hi- 
ſtory be conſulted, Reaſon heard, and Expe- 
rience called in to ſpeak impartially what it 
has found, and I believe they will all with 
one Voice declare, that (whatſoever the 
Grace of God' may do in the miraculous 
Change of Mens Hearts ;) yet according to the 
common Methods of the World, a Man may 


as well expect to make the Devil himſelf 
his Friend, as an Enemy that has groen hin 
the firſt Blow. 


And thus I have gone over the two Gai 
ral Heads propoſed from the Words, and 


Thewn both what thoſe Principles are, upon 
which this Wiſdom of the World does pro. 
creed ; and alſo wherein the Folly and Abſur- 
dit y of them does conſiſt. 


And now, into what can we more natu- 
rally improve the Whole foregoing Diſcourſe, 


than into that practical Inference of our A- 


poſtle, in the Verſe before the Text? That 


if any Man deſires the Reputation of Wiſe 
dom, he ſhould become a Fool, that he may 
be wiſe that is, @ Fool to the World, that 
he may be wiſe to God. 


Let us not be aſhamed of the Folly of 


being ſincere, and without Guile; without 


„ Traps 
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Traps and Snares in our Converſe ; of being 


fearful to build our Eſtates upon the Ruin 
of our Conſciences; of preferring the Publick 


Good before our own private Emolument ; 
and laſtly, of being true to all the Offices of 


© Friendſhip, the Obligations of which are ſa- 
cred, and will certainly be exacted of us by 
the great Judge of all our Actions. I ay, 
let us not bluſh to be found guilty of all theſe 
| Follies, (as ſome account them) rather than 


to be expert in that Kind of Wiſdom, thar 


God himſelf, the great Fountain of Wiſdom, 
has pronounced to be Earthly, Senſual, De- 


viliſp; and of the wretched Abſurdity of 


which, all Hiſtories, both Eccleſiaſtical and 
Civil, have given us ſuch pregnant and con- 
vincing Examples. 


Reflect upon Achitophel, Haman, Sejanus, 
Ceſar Borgia: And other ſuch Maſters of 


the Arts of Policy, who thought they had 
fixed themſelves upon ſo ſure a Bottom, that 
they might even defy and dare Providence to 
the Face; and yet how did God bring an abſo- 


lute Diſappointment, like one great Blot, over 


all their fine, artificial Contrivances ? 


Every one of thoſe mighty and profound 


Sages coming to a miſerable and diſaſtrous 
End. 


| 
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The Conſideration of which, and the like 

Paſſages, one would think, ſhould make Men 
grow weary of dodging and ſhewing Tricks 
with God in their own crooked Ways: And 
even force them to acknowledge it for the 
ſureſt and moſt unfailing Prudence, wholly 
to commit their Perſons and Concerns to | 
the wiſe and good Providence of God, 
the ſtrait and open Wark of his own Pei 
; mands. 
Who, we may he confident, is more ten- 
: derly concerned for the Good of thoſe that 
truly fear and ſerve him, than it is poſſi ible 
for the moſt ſelfiſh of Men to be concerned 
for themſelves: And who, in all the Troubles 
and Diſturbances, all the croſs, difficult, and 
perplexing Paſſages that can fall our, will be 
ſure to guide all to this happy Iſſue; hat 
all Things ſhall work together for Good to 
thoſe t Flat love God. 


To which God, infiitely Wiſe, Holy, | 
aud Fuſt, be render'd and aſcribed, as 
is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Ma 
 Jeſly, and Dominion, both now an 
To evermore. Amen. ; 
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For if there be firſt a willing 

Mind, it is 3 44 accord. 
ing to that a Man bath, 

and not according to that 
be hath not. 


N dealing with Mens Conti. 
ences, for the Taking them 


CON = off from Sin, I know nothing 
of ſo direct and efficacious an 

©. Influence, as the right Stating 

of thoſe general Rules and Principles of A- 
Kan, "or Men © are ua ro gale their 7 
| AT an 
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«6 Conſciences by: For if theſe be true, 
and withall rightly applyed, Men muſt needs 
proceed upon firm and ſafe Grounds; but if 
either falſe in themſelves, or not right in their 
particular Application, the whole Courſe, 
that Men are thereby engaged in, being 
founded in Sin and Error, muſt needs lead 
to, and, at length, end in Death and Con- 
fuſion: There being (as the wiſe Man tells 
us) 4 Way that may ſeem right in a Man's 
_ own Eyes, when, nevertheleſs, zhe End of 
that Way is Death. 

Now, as amongſt theſe Principles or Rules 
of Action, the Pretences of the Spirit, and 
of Tendernels of Conſcience, and the like have 

been the late grand Artifices, by which 

crafty and deſigning Hypocrites have fo much 
| abuſed the World; ſo I ſhall now inſtance 
in another of no leſs Nore, by which the 
Generality of Men are as apt to abuſe them- 
ſelves. And that is a certain Rule or Sen- 
rence got almoſt into every Man's Mouth, 
that God accepts the Will for the Deed. A 
Principle (as uſually applyed) of leſs Ma- 
lice I confeſs, but conſidering the Eaſineſs, 
and withall the Fatality of the Deluſion, of 
more Miſchief than the other, us 


Bbs--: And 
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And this I ſhall endeavour to ſearch into, 
and lay open in the following Diſcourſe. _ 

The Words hold forth a General Rule or 
Propoſition delivered upon a particular Oc- 
caſion. Which was the Apoſtle's exhorting 

the Corinthians to an holy and generous E- 

mulation of the Charity of the Macedonians, 

in contributing freely to the Relief of the 
poor Saints at Jeru/alem. Upon this great 

Encouragement, that in all ſuch Works of 
Charity, it is the Will that gives Worth to the 
Oblation, and, as to God's Acceptance, ſets 
the pooreſt Giver upon the ſame Level with 
the richeſt. Nor is this all; bur ſo perfectly 
does the Value of all charitable Acts take its 
Meaſure and Proportion from the Will, and 
from the Fulneſs of the Heart, rather than 
that of the Hand, that a leſſer Supply may be 
oftentimes a greater Charity; and the Widows 
Mite, in the Balance of the Sanctuary, out- 
weigh the Shekels, and perhaps the Talents 
of the moſt Opulent and Wealthy. The 
All, and Urmoſt of the one, being certainly 
a nobler Alms, than the Superfluities of tho 
other. And all this upon the Account of the 
great Rule here ſet down in the Text. That, 
in all Tranſactions between God, and Man, 
Wherelocyer there i is a full Relolution, Drift, 
and 
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and Purpoſe of Will to pleaſe God, there, 
what a Man can do, ſhall, by virtue thereof, 


be accepted, and what he cannot do, ſhall not 


be required. From whence theſe two Pro- 


poſitions, in Senſe and Deſign much the ſame, 


do naturally reſult. 


I. The firſt of them expreſſed in the Words. 
To wit, that God accepts the Will, where 


there is no Power to perform. 
II. The other of them imphyed. Namely, 


that where there is a Power to perform, God 


does not accept the Will. 
Of all the ſpiritual Tricks and Legerde- 


main, by which Men are apt to ſhift off their 
Duty, and to impole upon their own Souls, 
there is none ſo common, and of fo fatal an 
Import as theſe two. The Plea of a good 


 ſntention. And the Plea of a good Will. 
One or both of them being uſed by Men, 


| almoſt at every Turn, to elude the Precept, 


ro put God off with ſomething inſtead of O- 
bedience, and fo, in Effect, to out-wit him 


whom they are called to obey. They are 


certainly two of the moſt effectual Inſtru- 


ments and Engines in the Devil's Hands, to 
wind and turn the Souls of Men by, to what- 


ſoever he . For, 


1 The 


Nl 
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1. The Plea of a good Intention will 
ſerve to ſanctify and authorize the very worſt 
of Actions. The Proof of which, is but too 
fall and manifeſt, from that lewd and ſcanda- 
lous Doctrine of the Jeſuites concerning the 
Direction of the Intention, and likewiſe from 
the whale Manage of the late accurſed 
Rebellion. In which, it was this inſolent 
and impudent Pretence, that emboldened the 
worſt of Men to wade through the Blood 
of the beſt of Kings, and the loyaleſt of 
Subjects; namely, that in all that Risk of 
Villany, their Hearts, forſooth, were right 
towards God; and that all their Plunder and 
Rapine was for nothing elſe, but to place 
Chriſt on his Throne, and to eſtabliſh amongſt 
us the Power of Godlineſs, and the Purity 
of the Goſpel ; by a farther Reformation (as 
the Cant goes) of a Church, which had but 
too much felt the Meaning of Fae? Mord be- 
fore. | 

But fach Perſons conſider not, that though 
an ill Intention is certainly ſufficient to ſpoil 
and corrupt an Act in itſelf materially good, 
yet no good Intention whatſoever can reCtify 
or infule a Moral Goodneſs into an Act o- 

therwiſe evil. To come to Church, is, no 
doubt an Act in it ſelf materially good; yet 
55 he 
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he who does it with an ill Intention, comes 
to God's Houſe upon the Devil's Errand; and 
the whole Act is thereby render'd abſolutely 
Evil and Deteſtable before God. But on the 
other ſide; Fit were poſſible for a Man to 
intend well, while he does 711; yet no ſuch 
Intention, though never ſo good, can make 
that Man ſteal, lye, or murther with a good 
Conſcience; or convert a Wicked Action in- 
to a good. 
For theſe Things are againſt the Nature 
of Morality ; in which, nothing is or can be 
really Good, without an Univerſal Concur- 
rence of all the Principles and Ingredients 
requiſite to a Moral Action; though the 
Failure of any one of them will imprint a 
Malignity upon that Act, which, in ſpite of 
all the other requiſite Ingredients, ſhall ſtamp 
it abſolutely Evil, and corrupt it pt the. 
Cure of a good Intention. 

And thus, as I have ſhewn, that the Plea. 
of a good Intention is uſed by Men to war- 
rant and patroniize the moſt villanous and 
wicked Actions; ſo, in the next place, the 
Plea of a good Mill will be found equally ef. 
ficacious to ſuperſede, and take off the Ne- 
ceſſity of all holy and good Actions. Fr 
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the Devil, and the principal Deceit of the 
Heart, is, to put a Trick upon the Com- 


mandd, and to keep fair with God himſelf, 


While Men fall foul upon his Laws. For 
both Law and Goſpel call aloud for active 


Obedience, and ſuch a Piety as takes not 


| up either with faint Notions, or idle, inſigni- 


| ficant Inclinations, but ſuch an one as ſhews 


itſelf in the ſolid Inſtances of Practice and 
Performance. For, do this and live, faith 
the Law, Luke x. 28. And, if ye know 
theſe Things, happy are ye if ye do them, 
ſays the Goſpel, John xiii. 17. And, not 
every one that faith, Lord, Lord, ſhall en- 
ter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he 

| that doth the Will of my Father which is in 


Heaven, Matth. vii. 21. And, let no Man 


decerve you; he that doth Righteouſneſs is 
righteous, 1 John iii. 7. with innumerable 
more ſuch Places. All of them terrible and 
ſevere Injunctions of Practice, and equally 
ſevere Obligations to it. 
But then in comes the benign Latitude of 
the Doctrine of Good - Will, and cuts aſunder 
all theſe hard, pinching Cords; and tells 


inclined; if the Bent of the Spirit (as ſome 
call FR be towards God and Goodneſs, God 
| accepts 
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accepts of this above, nay, inſtead of all ex- 
ternal Works; thoſe being but the Shell, or 
Husk, this the Kernel, the Quinteſſence, and 
the very Soul of Duty. But for all this, 
theſe Bents and Propenſities, and Inclinations 
will not do the Buſineſs; the bare bending 
of the Bow will not bit the Mark without 
ſhooting the Arrow; and Men are not called 
to will, but to work out their Salvation. 
But what then? Is it not as certain from 
the Text, that God ſometimes accepts the 
Will, as it is from thoſe forementioned Scri- 
ptures, that God commands the Deed? Ves, 
no doubt: Since it is impoſſible for the Holy 
Ghoſt to contradict that in one Place of Scri- 
pture, which he had affirmed in another, In 
all the foregoing Places, Doing is expreſſly 
commanded, and no Happineſs allowed to 
any Thing ſhort of it; and yet here God is 
ſaid to accept of the Will; and can both theſe 
ſtand together without manifeſt Corrie 
ction? That which enjoins the Deed, 
certainly God's Law; and it is alſo as cer- 
tain, that the Scripture that allows of the 
Will, is neither the Abrogation, nor Deroga- 
tion, nor Diſpenſation, nor Relaxation of 
that Law. 
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In order to the clearing of which, I ſhall 
lay down theſe two Aſſertions. 
(.) That every Law of God commands 
the Obedience of the whole Man... 
(. 2.) Thar the Will is never accepted by 
God, but as it is the Obedicnce of the whole 
s So that the Allowance or Acceptance of 
the Will, mentioned in the Text, takes off 
nothing from the Obligation of thoſe Laws, 
in which the Deed is fo plainly and poſitive- 
1 enjoined; but is only an Interpretation, 
Or Declaration of the true Senſe of thoſe Laws, 
ſhewing the Equity of them: Which is as 
really Eſſential to every Law, and gives +4 
its obliging Force as much, as the Juſtice 
of it; and indeed, is not another, or a di- 
ſtinct Thing from the Juſtice of it, any more 
than a ne Caſe is from an Univerſal 
Rule. 
But you will fay, how can the Obedience 
of the Will ever be proved to be the Obedi- | 
ence of the whole Man E 
Por anſwer to which, we are firſt to con- 
ſider every Man as a Moral, and conſequently 
as a Rational Agent; and then to conſider, 
what is the Office and Influence of the Will 


in every Moral Action: Now the * 
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of an Action is founded in the Freedom of 
that Principle, by virtue of which, it'is in 


the Agent's Power, having all Things ready 
and requiſite' to the Performance of an A- 
221 either to perform, or not to perform 


And, as the Will is endued with this 


| 3 ſo is it alſo endued with a Power 
to command all the other Faculties, both of 
Soul and Body, to execute what it has ſo 
willed and decreed, and that without Re- 
ſiſtance; ſo that upon the laſt Dictate of the 
Will for the doing of ſuch or ſuch a Thing, 

all the other Faculties proceed immediately 
to act according to their reſpective Offices. 

By which it is manifeſt, that in point of A- 


tion, the Will is virtually the whole Man; 
as containing in it all that, which by virtue 


of his other Faculties he is able to do: Juſt 


as the Spring of a Watch is virtually the 
whole Motion of the Watch; foraſmuch 


as it imparts a Motion to all the Wheels 
. 


Thus as 1 . 17 the Will bids the 


Underſtanding think, ſtudy, and conſider ; 


it will accordingly apply itſelf to Thought, 
Study, and Conſideration. If it bids the 
Affections love, rejoice, or be angry; an Act 


of Love, Joy, or Anger will follow. And 


then 
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then for the Body; if the Will bids the the 
go, it goes, if it bids the Hand do this, it 
does it. So that a Man is a Moral Agent 
only, as he is endued with, and acts by a 
free and commanding Principle of Will. 
And therefore, when God ſays, My Sor, 
give me thy Heart (which there ſignifies he 
Will) it is as much, as if he had command- 
ed the Service of the whole Man; for what- 
ſoever the Will commands, the whole Man 
muſt do: The Empire, or Dominion of the 
Will over all the Faculties of Soul and Body 
(as to moſt of the Operations of each of 
them) being abſolutely over - ruling and de- 
ſpotical. From whence it follows, that 
when the Will has exerted an Act of Com- 
mand upon any Faculty of the Soul, or 
Member of the Body, it has, by ſo doing, 
done all that the whole Man, as a moral A- 
gent, can do for the actual Exerciſe or Em- 
ployment of ſach a Faculty or Member. 
And if ſo, then what is not done in ſuch a 
Caſe, is certainly not in a Man's Power to 
do; and conſequently, is no Part of the 
Obedience required of him: No Man being 
commanded, or obliged to obey beyond his 
Power. And therefore, the Obedience of 
the Will to God's Cominands, is the Obe- 
$ Ds dience 
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dience of the whole Man, (fraſmuch : as it 


includes and infers it) which was the Aſſer- 


tion that we undertook to prove. 


But you will fay, if the Prerogative of the 
Will be ſuch, that where it commands the 
Hand to give an Alms, the Leg to kneel, or 


to go to Church, or the Tongue to utter a 


Prayer, all theſe Things will infallibly be 

done; ſuppoſe we now, a Man be bound 
J Hand and Foot by ſome outward Violence, 

or be laid up with the Gout, or diſabled for 
any of theſe Functions by a Palſy, can the 
Mill, by its Command, make a Man in ſuch 
a Condition utter a Prayer, or kneel, or go 
to Church? No, 'tis manifeſt it cannot: But 
then you are to know alſo, that neither is 


Vocal Prayer, or Bodily Kneeling, or Going 


to Church, in ſuch a Caſe, any Part of the 
Obedience required of ſuch a Perſon: But 
that Act of his Will hitherto ſpoken of, that 


would have put his Body upon all theſe Acti- 
ons. had there been no Impediment, is that 
Man's whole Obedience; and for that very 
Cauſe that it is ſo, and for no other, it ſtands 
here accepted by God. 

From all which Diſcourſe, this 00 na- 


: turally and directly be inferred, as a certain 


Truth, and the chief Foundation of all that 
Vor. I. 1 Cc OE can 
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BY be faid upon this Subject: N 


that wholoeyer wills the doing of a Thing, 


if the doing of it be in his Power, he will 
certainly do it; and whoſoeyer. does not do 
= Thing Which he has in his Power to 
So, does not really and properly will it. For 


th though the Act of che Will commanding, and 
the Act of any other Faculty of the Soul or 


ody executing chat which is ſo commanded, 


be phyſically, and in the preciſe Nature of 5 


Things dittinct and ſeveral ; yet morally, as 


they, proceed in Subordination, from one 


entire, free, moral Agent, both in Divinity 


and Morality they, pals but for one and the 


lame Action. ti; 
| Now, that from, the foregoing Particulars, 


we may. come to underſtand how far this 


Rule of God's acceptii ng the Will 'for the Deed 
| Holds-good in the Senſe of the Apoſtle, we 


Sd 4. 


; 2 Ser in it theſe three Things. 


x. The original Ground and Reaſon of | 


; * 


1 
A „ The Juſt Mealire 2 Bounds of it; 
And, 
8. The 1 or Milipplication of i it. ; 
And firſt for the original Ground and Rea- 


; fon of this Rule; it is founded. upon that 


£13271 0 


great, ſelk evident, and eternal Truth, that 


the 
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the juſt, the wiſe, and good God neither 


does nor can require of Man any Thi 
ing 
that is impoſſible, or naturally bridal 155 


Power to do: And therefore, in the ſecond 
place, the Meaſuire of this Rule, by which 


the juſt Extent and Bounds of it are to be 


determined, muſt be that Power or Ability 


that Man naturally has to do, or perform the 


Things willed by him. So that whereſoever 


ſuch a Power is found, there this Rule of 
God's accepting the Will has no place; and 
whereſoever ſuch a Power is not found, there 
this Rule preſently becomes in Force. And 
accordingly, in the third and laſt place, ze 
Abuſe or Miſapplication of this Rule will 
conſiſt in theſe two Things : 
1. That Men do very often take that to 
be an Act of the Will, thar really and truly 


is not ſo. 


2. That they 19555 many Things impoſ⸗ 


ſible, that indeed are not impoſſible. 
And firſt, to begin with Men's Miſtakes 


about the Will and the Acts of it: I ſhall note 
theſe Three, by which Men are extremely 
1 to impoſe upon themſelves. 


(x. ) As firſt, the bare Approbation of the 7 


Worth and Goodneſs of a Thing, is not pro- 


potty the Willing of that Thing; and yet 


Cc 2 Men 
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Men do very commonly account it ſo. But 
this is properly an ACt of the Underſtanding 
or Judgment; a Faculty wholly diſtin& from 
the Will; and which makes a principal Part 
of that; which, in Divinity, we call natu- 
ral Conſcience ; and in the Strength of which, 


a Man may approve of Things good and ex- 
cellent, without ever willing or intending the 


Practice of them. And accordingly, the 
Apoſtle Rom. ii. 18. gives us an Account 
of ſome who approved of Things excellent, 
and yet practiſed, and conſequently willed 
Things clean contrary ; ſince no Man can 
commit a Sin, but he muſt will it firſt, Who- 
ſoever obſerves and looks into the Workings 
of his own Heart, will find that noted Sen- 
tence Video meliora proboque, deteriora ſe- 
quor, too frequently and fatally verified upon 
himſelf. The vii® of the Romans (which 
has been made the unhappy Scene of fo 
much Controverſy about theſe Matters has 
ſeveral Paſſages to this Purpoſe. In a word, 
to judge what ought ro be done, is one 
Thing; and to will the doing of it, is * 
another. 

No doubt, Virtus is a beautiful and a 
glorious Thing in the Eyes of the moſt vi- 
cious Perſon breathing; and all that he does, 

OY ns 
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or can hate in it, is the Difficulty of its Pra- 
ice: For it is Practice alone that divides the 
World into virtuous and vicious; but other- 
wiſe, as to the Theory and Speculation of 


Virtue and Vice, Honeſt and Diſhoneſt, the 


Generality of Mankind are much the ſame: 


For Men do not approve of Virtue by Choice 


and free Election; but it is an Homage which 


Nature commands all Underſtandings to pay 
to it, by neceſſary Determination ; and yet 


after all, it is but a faint, unactiye Thing; 


for in Defiance of the Judgment, the Will 
may ſtill remain as perverſe, and as much a 


Stranger to Virtue, as it was before. In 
fine, there is as much Difference between 


the Approbation of the Judgment, and the 
actual. Volitions of the Vill, with relation to 
the ſame Object, as there is between a Mans 
viewing a deſirable Thing with his Eye, and 
his reaching after it with his Hand. 


(2.) The Fiſhing of a Thing is not pro- 


perly the Willing of it; though too often 
miſtaken by Men for ſuch: But it is that 
which is called by the Schools an /mperfett 
 Felleity, and imports no more than an idle, 
unoperative Complacency in, and Deſire of 


the End, without any Conſideration of, nay, 


for the moſt part, with a direct Abhorrence 
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of the Means; of which Nature, 1 account 
that Wiſh of Balaam, in Numb. xxiii. 10. 
Let me die the Death of the Righteous, and | 
let my laſt End be like his. 2 
The Thing itſelf appeared deſirable to 
him, and accordingly he could not but like 
and deſire it; but then, it was after a very 
irrational, abſurd Way, and contrary to all 
the Methods and Principles of a rational A- 
gent; which never wills a Thing really and 
propetly, but it applies to the Means, by 
which it is to be acquired. But at that very 
Time, that Balaam deſited to die the Death 
of the Righteous, he was actually following 
the Wages of Unrighteonſheſs, and fo there- 
by engaged in a Courſe quite contrary to what 
he defired; and conſequently ſuch as could 
not poſſibly bring him to ſuch an End. Much 
like the Sor, that cryed Urinam hoc eſſet la- 
borare, while he lay lazing and lolling upon 
his Couch. 
But every true act of Volition imports a 
reſpect to the End, by and through the means; 
and wills a Thing only in that Way, in which 
ir is to be compaſſed or effected; which is 
the Foundation of that moſt true Aphoriſm, 
5 | That he who wills the End, wills alſo the 
\\ Means. The Truth of which is founded in 


ſuch 
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fy ch a neceſſary Connexion of the Terms, 
char I look upon the Propoſition, not oaly 


as frue, but as convertible; and that, as a 
Man cannot truly and properly will the Eud, 


but he muſt alſo i the Means; fo neither 


can he will the Means, but he Dyk virtu- 


ally, and by Interpretation at leaſt, <03// the 


End. Which is fo true, that in the Account 


of the Divine Law, a Man is reckoned to 
ill even thoſe Things that naturally are not 


the Object of Deſire; ſuch as Death itſelf, 


Exel. xviii. 31. only becauſe he is thoſe 


; Ways and Courſes, that naturally feud to, 


and end in it. And even our own Common 
Law looks upon a Man's raifing Arms a- 
gainſt, or impriſoning his Prince, as an ima- 
gining, or compaſſing of his Death: Foraſ- 
much as theſe Actions are the Means direct- 
ly leading to it, and, for the moſt part, an- 


ally concluding in it: And conſequently, that 


the Willing of the one, is the J, Ong of the 


other allo. 


To wil} a Thing dannen is certainly 


much another Thing from what the Gene- 


rality of Men, eſpecially in their Spiritual 


Concerns, take it to be. I ſay, in their Spi- 


ritual Concerns; for in their Temporal, it is 


annifeRt, that they think and judge much 


C's: 4 bY; ; other: 
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otherwiſe ; and in the Things « of this World, 
no Man is allowed or believed to / any 
Thing (heartily, which he does not d | 
vour after proportionably. A Wish is p 
perly 2 Man of Deſire, ſitting, or hing 
ſtill; but an Act of the Will, is a Man of 
Buſmeſs, vigorouſly going about his Work: 
And certainly there is a great deal of Diffe- 


rence, between a Man's ſtretching out his 


Arms to work, and his ſtretching. them out 
only to yawn. 

(3.) And Laſtly, A mere Inclination to a 
Thing i is not properly a Willing of that Thing; 
and yet in Matters of Duty, no doubt, Men 
frequently reckon it for ſuch. For otherwiſe, 
why ſhould they ſo often plead, and reſt in 
the Goodneſs of their Hearts, and the honeſt, 
and well-inclined Diſpoſition of their Minds, 
when they are juſtly charged with an actual 
Non- Performance of what the Law requires . 
of hem? | 

But that an Inclination to a Thing #s not a 
Willing of that Thing, is irrefragably proved 
by this one Argument; that a Man may act 
virtuouſly againſt his Iuclination, but not a- 
gainſt his Will. He may be znclined to one 
Thing, and yet wi another; and therefore, 
Inclination and Mill are not the ſame. 


For 
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For a Man may be naturally inclined to 
Pride, Luſt, Anger, and ſtrongly inclined 
ſo too (foraſmuch as theſe Inclinations are 
founded in a peculiar Craſis and Conſtitu- 
tion of the Blood and Spirits; ) and yet by a 
ſteady, frequent Repetition of the contrary 
Acts of Humility, Chaſtity, and Meekneſs, 
carried thereto by his Will, (a Principle not 
to be controul'd by the Blood or Spirits) 
he may at length plant in his Soul all thoſe 
contrary Habits of Virtue: And therefore 
it is certain, that while Inclination bends the 
Soul one way, a well-diſpoſed and reſolved 
Will may effectually draw it another. A ſuf. 
ficient Demonſtration, doubtleſs, that they 
are two very difterent Things; for where 
there may be a Contrariety, there is certainly 
a Diverſity. A good Inclination, is but the 
firſt rude Draught of Virtue; but the Finiſſi- 
ing Strokes are from the Will. Which, if 
well-diſpoſed , will by Degrees perfect; if 
ill -diſpoſed, will by the Super-Induction of 
ill Habits, quickly deface it. 
Sd never accepts a good Inclination, in- 
ſtead of a good Action, where that Action 
may be done; nay, ſo much the contrary, 
chat if a good Inclination be not ſeconded 
by a good Action, the Want of that Action 
CRT . is 
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394 A Sermon Preached 
is thereby made fo much the more criminal 
and inexcuſable. | | 
A Man may be naturally well, and virtu- 
ouſly inclined, and yet never do one good 
or virtuous Action all his Life. A Bowl may 
lie ſtill for all irs Byaſs; but it is impoſſible 
for a Man to will Virtue, and virtuous Acti- 
ons heartily, but he muſt in the ſame Degree 
offer at the Practice of them: F oraſmuch as 
the Dictates of the Will are (as we have 
ſhewn) deſpotical, and command the whole 
Man. It being a Contradiction in Morality, 
for the Will to go one way, and the Man 
another. 
And thus as to the firſt Abuſe, or Miſappli- 
cation of the great Rule mentioned in the 
Text, about God's accepting the IVill, Thave 
ſhewn three notable Miſtakes, which Men 
arc apt to entertain concerning the Will; 
and proved, that neither a bare Approbation 
of, nor a mere Wiſhing, or unactive Compla- 
cency in; nor, laſtly, a natural Inclination 
to Things virtuous and good, can paſs before 
God for a Man's willing of ſuch Things; 
and conſequently if Men upon this Ant. 
will needs take up, and acquieſce in an 
airy, ungrounded Perſuaſion, that they will 


thoſe Things which really they do not will, 
der 
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they fall thereby into a groſs and fatal De- 
luſion. A Deluſion that muſt, and will ſhut 
the Door of Salvation againſt them. They 
catch at Heaven, but embrace a Cloud; they 
moch God, who will not be mocked; and de- 
ceive their own Souls, which (God knows) 
may too eaſily be both deceived and deſtroy- 15 
ed too. 5 

2. Come we now, in the next place, to 
conſider the other Way, by which Men are 


pProne to abuſe and pervert this important Rule 


of God's account ing the Will for the Deed ; 
and that is, by reckoning many Things im- 
poſſible, which in Truth are not impoſſible. 
And this I ſhall make appear, by ſhewing 
ſome of the principal Inſtances of Duty, for 
the Performance of which, Men commonly 
plead Want of Power; and thereupon per- 


luade themſelves, that God and the Law reſt 
latisfied with their Will. 


Now theſe Inſtances are Four. 

(I.) In Duties of very great and hard Las 
bour. . Labour is confeſſedly a great Part of 
the Curl ; and therefore, no wonder, if 
Men fly from it: Which they do with fo 
great an Averſion, that few Men know their 
oven Strength for want of trying it; and, 

upon chat Account, think themſelves really 

5 unable 
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396 A Sermon Preached 
unable to do many Things, which Experi- 


ence would convince them, they have more 


Ability to effect, than they have Will to at- 
tempt. 


It is Idleneſs chat creates Impoſibiltes; ; 


and, where Men care not to do a Thing, 


they ſhelter themſelves under a Perſuaſion, 
254 it cannot be done. The ſhorteſt, and 


the ſureſt Way to prove a Work poſſible, is 
ſtrenuouſly to ſer about it; and no wonder, 
if that proves it poſſible, that, for the moſt 


part, makes it ſo. 
Dig. ſays the unjuſt Steward, I cannot; 


but why ? Did either his Legs or his Arms 


fail him ? No, but Day-Labour was but an 


hard, and a dry Kind of Livelihood to a Man 


that could get an Eſtate with two or three 


Strokes of his Pen; and find ſo great a Trea- 
_ fare as he did, without digging for ir. 


But ſuch Excuſes will not paſs Muſter with 


God, who will allow no Man's Humour or 
Idleneſs to be the Meaſure of Poſſible or Im. 
Poſſible. And to manifeſt the wretched Hy- 

pocriſy of ſuch Pretences, thoſe very Things, 


which, upon the bare Obligation of Duty, are 


declined by Men as impoſlible, preſently be- 


come not only poſſible, but readily praQtica- 5 


ble too, in a Calc of extreme Neceſſity. As, 


n 
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no doubt, that forementioned Inſtance of 
Fraud and Lazineſs, the anjuſt Steward, who 
pleaded that he could neither 4zg, nor beg, 
would quickly have been brought both to 
dig and to beg too, rather than ſtarve ? And 
if ſo, what Reaſon could ſuch an one produce 
before God, why he could not ſubmit to the 
fame Hardſhips, rather than cheat and lye? 
bon former being but deſtructive of the Body, 
latter of the Soul: And certainly the 
itheſt and deareſt Concerns of a Temporal 
Life, are infinitely leſs valuable than thoſe 
ofan Eternal; and conſequently ought, with- 
out any Demur at all, to be ſacrificed to them, 
whenſoever they come in Competition with 
them. He who can digeſt any Labour, ra- 
ther than die, muſt refuſe no Labour, rather 
than /n. 
(. 2.) The ſecond Inſtance ſhall be in Du- 
ties of great and apparent Danger. Danger 
| (as the World goes) generally abſolves from 
Duty. This being a Caſe, in which moſt 
Men, according to a very ill Senſe, will needs 
be a Law to themſelves. And where it is 
not ſafe for them to be religious, their Reli- 


gion ſhall be zo be /a fe. But Chriſtianity 


| reaches us a very different Leſſon : For if 


Fear of ſuffering could take off the Neceſſity 
of. 
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of obeying, che Doctrine of the Croſs would 

certainly be a very idle, and a ſenſleſs Thing; 
and Chriſt would never have prayed, Father, 
if it be poſſible, let this Cup paſs from me, 


| Had the Bitterneſs of the Draught made it im- 


poſſible to be drunk of. If Death and Danger 
are Things that really cannot be endured, no 
Man could ever be obliged ro ſuffer for his 
Conſcience, or to die for his Religion it be- 


ing altogether as abſurd, to imagine a Man 


obliged to ſuffer, as to do Impoſfibilities. 
But thoſe Primitive Heroes of the Chriſtian 


Church could not ſo eaſily blow off the Do- 
ctrine of Paſſive- Obedience, as to make the 
Fear of being paſſive, a Diſcharge from being 
+ 715i No, they found Martyrdom not 


only poſſible, bur in many Caſes a Duty 


allo; a Duty dreſſed up indeed with all that 


was terrible and afflictive to humane Nature, 
yet not at all the leſs a Duty for being fo. 
And ſuch an Height of Chriſtianity poſſeſſed 
thoſe noble Souls, chat every Martyr could 
keep one Eye ſteadily fixed upon his Duty, 


and look Death and Danger out of Counte- 
' nance with the other: Nor did they flinch 
from Duty for fear of Martyrdom, when 
one of the moſt quickening Motives to Duty : 
was their Deſire of it. 


But 
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But to prove the Poſſibility of a Thing, 
there is no Argument like to that which looks 
backwards; for what has been done or ſaf- 
fered, may certainly be done or ſuffered a- 
gain. And to prove, that Men may be Mar- 
tyrs, there needs no other Demonſtration, 
than to ſhew that many have been ſo. Be- 
ſides that the Grace of God has not ſo far 

abandoned the Chriſtian World, but that 
thoſe high Primitive Inſtances of paſſive For- 
titude in the Caſe of Duty and Danger ri- 
valling one another, have been exemplified, 
and (as it were) revived by ſeveral glorious 
| Copies of them in the MED Ages of the 

Chrck:': 

And (Thanks be to God) we need not 
look very far backward for ſome of them, 
even amongſt our ſelves. For when a violent, 
victorious Faction and Rebellion had over- 
run all, and made Loyalty to the King, and 
Conformity to the Church, Crimes unpar- 
donable, and of a Guilt not to be expiated, 


bur at the Price of Life or Eſtate; when Men 


were put to ſwear away a all Intereſt in the 
next World, to ſecure a very poor one in 
this; (for they had then Oaths to murder 


Souls, as well as Sword and Piſtol for the 


Oy * ) Nay, 5 85 the Perſecution ran ſo 
hin. 
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high, that that execrable Monſter Cyo mwell 
made and publiſhed that barbarous, hea- 
theniſh, or rather inhumane Edict againſt the 
poor ſuffering Epiſcopal Clergy, that they 
ſhould neither preach nor pray in Publick, 
nor baptize, nor marry, nor bury, nor teach 
| School, no, nor ſo much as live in any Cen- 
 Zleman's Houſe, who in mere Charity and 
Compaſſion, might be inclined to take them 
in from periſhing in the Streets; that is, in 
other Words, that they muſt ſtarve and die ex 
officio, and being turned out of their Churches, 
rake Poſſeſſion only of the Church-yard, as 
ſo many Victims to the remorſleſs Rage of a 
| foul, ill-bred Tyrant, profeſſing Piety with- 
out ſo much as common Humanity: I ſay, 
when Rage and Perſecution, Cruelty and 
_ Cromwelliſm were at that diabolical Pitch, 
tyrannizing over every Thing that looked 
like Loyalty, Conſcience, and Conformity, 
ſo that he, who took not their Engagement, 


could not take any Thing elſe, though it 


were given him; being thereby debarred 
from the very common Benefit of the Law, 
in ſuing for, or recovering of his Right in 
any of their Courts of Juſtice (all of them 
ſtill following the Motion of the high one:) 


Vet even then, and under that black and diſ- 
mal a 
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mal State of Things, there were many Thou- 


ſands who never bowed the Knee to Baal- 
Cromwell, Baal. Covenant, or Baal. Engage- 
ment; but with a ſteady, fix d, unſhaken Re- 
lation, and in a glorious Imitation of thoſe 
_ Heroick Chriſtians in the tenth and eleventh 
Chapters of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 


endured a great Fight of Afﬀliftions, were 
made a Gazing-Stock by Reproaches, took 
Joyfully the Spoiling of their Goods, had Trial 
of cruel Mockings ; moreover of Bonds and 


Impriſouments, ſometimes were tempted, ſome- 
times were ſlain with the Sword, wandred a- 


bout in Hunger and Nakeadneſs, being deſtitute, 


affiifted, tormented. All which Sufferings 


ſurely ought to entitle them ro that con- 


cluding Character in the next Words, Of 
whom the World was not worthy. And, I. 


with I could ſay of England, that it were 


worthy of thoſe Men now. For J look upon 


the old Church of England Royaliſts (which 


I take to be only another Name for a Man 


Who prefers his Conſcience before his In- 


tereſt) to be the beſt Chriſtians, and * 


moſt meritorious Subjects in the World; 


baving paſſed all thoſe terrible Teſts ** 


Trials, which conquering, domineering Ma- 


lice could put them to, and carried their 


in - Credit 
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Credit and their Conſcience clear and trium- 
phant through, and above them all, con- 
ſtantly firm and immoveable, by all that they 
felt either from their profeſſed Enemies, or 
their falſe Friends. And what theſe Men 
did and ſuffered, others might have done 
and ſuffered too. 
But they, good Men, had another and 
more artificial Sort of Conſcience, and a 
Way to interpret off a Command. where 
they found it dangerous or W e e _ 
o ir. 
1 God knows my Heart, (ſays ge) * 
love the King cordially; and I wiſh well 
to the Church, (ſays another) but you 
ſee the State of Things is altered; and we 
* cannot do what we would do. Our Will 
is good, and the King gracious, and we 
7 hope he will accept of this, and diſpenſe 
with the reſt.” A goodly Preſent, doubt- 
| lefs, as they meant it; and ſuch as they 
might freely give, and yet part with no- 
thing; and the King, on the other hand, re- 
ceive, and gain juſt as much. 
But now, had the whole Nation ket 
| God and their King at this ſhuffling, hypo- 
critical Rate, what an odious, infamous Peo- 
ple muſt that Rebellion 888 repreſented the 


E "gf 
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Engliſh to all Poſterity ? Where had been 
the Honour of the reformed Religion, that 
could not afford a Man Chriſtian enough, to 
ſuffer for his God and his Prince? But the 
old Royaliſts did both, and thereby demon- 
ſtrated to the World, that no Danger could 
make Duty impoſſible. 

And, upon my Conſcience, if we may aſ- 
ſign any other Reaſon or Motive of the late 
Mercics of God to theſe poor Kingdoms, be- 
ſides his own Proneneſs to ſhew Mercy, it 
was for the Sake of the old, ſuffering Cava- 
liers, and for the Sake of none elſe whatſo- 
ever, that God delivered us from the two 
late accurſed Conſpiracies. For they were 
the Brats and Offspring of two contrary Fa- 
ctions, both of them equally mortal, and in- 
veterate Enemies of our Church; which they 
have been, and ſtill are, perpetually pecking 
and ſtriking at, with the ſame Malice, though 
with different Methods. 

In a word: the old, tryed Church of 
Englaid Royaliſts were the Men, who, in 
the darkeſt and fouleſt Day of Perſecution, 
that ever befell England, never pleaded the 
Will in excuſe of the Deed, but proved the 
Integrity and Loyalty of their Wills, both 


- by their Deeds and their Sufferings too. 
D d 2 But. 


* 
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Bur, on the contrary, when Duty and Dan- 
ger ſtand confronting one another, and when 
the Law of God fays, obey and aſſiſt your 
King; and the Faction fays, do if you dare : 
For Men, in ſuch a Caſe, to think to divide 
themſelves, and to pretend that their Vi 
obeys that Law, while all beſides their Will 
obeys and ſerves the Faction; what is this 
but a groſs, fulſome Juggling with their 
Duty, and a Kind of Trimming it between 
God and the Devil? 

Theſe Things I thought fit to remark to 
you, not out of any intemperate Humour of 
reflecting upon the late Times of Confuſion, 
(as the Guilt or Spite of ſome may ſuggeſt) 
but becauſe J am fatisfied in my Heart and 
Conſcience, thar ir is vaſtly the Concern of 


his Majeſty, and of the Peace of his Govern- | 


ment, both in Church and State, that the 

Vouth of the Nation (of which ſuch Audi- 
tories as this chiefly conſiſt) ſhould be prin- 
cipled, and poſſeſſed with a full, fixed, and 
through Perſuaſion of the Juſtnels and Good- 

neſs of the bleſſed, old King's Cauſe ; and 
of the excellent Piety and Chriſtianiry of 

_ thoſe Principles, upon which the Loyal Part 
of the Nation adhered to him, and that a- 

gainſt the moſt horrid and inexcuſable Re- 
| bellion, 
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bellion, that was ever ſet on Foot, and act- 
ed upon the Stage of the World: Of all which, 


who ſoever is not perſuaded, is a Rebel in his 
Heart, and deſerves not the protection which 
he enjoys. 

And the rather do I think ſuch Aematks 
as theſe neceſſary of late Years, becauſe of 


the vile Arts, and reſtleſs Endeavours, uſed 


by ſome fly and venomous Factors for the 
old Republican Cauſe, to poyſon and de- 


bauch Men from their Allegiance ; fome- 


times creeping into Houſes, and ſometimes 
creeping into S$7udzes; but in both equally 


pimping for the Faction, and ſtealing away 


as many Hearts from the Son, as they had 


formerly employed Hands againſt the Father. 
And this with ſuch Succeſs, that it cannot 
but be Matter of very ſad and melancholy 


Reflexion, to all ſober and loyal Minds, to 


conſider, that ſeveral who had ſtood it out, 
and perſevered firm, and unalterable Royaliſts 


in the late Storm, have ſince (I know not 
by what unhappy Fate) turned Trimmers in 


the Calm. 
3. The third Inſtance, in which Men uſe 


to Plead the Will inſtead of the Deed, ſhall 
be 1 in Duties of Coſt and Expence. 


. 
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Let a Buſineſs of expenſive Charity be pro- 
poſed; and then: as I ſhewed before, that, 
in Matters of Labour, the lazy Perſon could 
find any Hands wherewith to work; fo nei- 
ther, in this Caſe, can the religions Miſer 
find any Hands where with to give. It is won- 
derful to conſider, how a Command, or Call 
to be liberal, either upon a Civil or Religious 
Account, all of a ſudden impoveriſhes the 
Rich, breaks the Merchant, thuts up every 
privare Man's Exchequer, and makes thoſe | 

Men in a Minute have nothing at all to give, 
who, at the very fame Inſtant; want nothing 
to ſpend. So that inſtead of relieving the 
Poor, fuch a Command ſtrangely increaſes 
their Number, and-transforms rich Men into 
Beggars preſently. For, let the Danger of 
their Prince and Country knock at their Pur- | 
ſes, and call upon them to contribute againſt 
a publick Enemy or Calamity ; then immedi- 
ately they have nothing, and their Riches, 
upon ſuch Occaſions (as Solomon expreſſes it) 
never fail to make themſelves Wings, and to 
fiy away. 

Thus, at the Siege of Conftantinople, then 
| the wealthieſt City in the World, the Citi- 
Zens had nothing to give their Emperor for 
the Defence of the Place, Rough he begged a 


"0 y 
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Supply of them with Tears; but, when by 
that Means the Twrks took and ſacked it, then 
thoſe who before had nothing to give, had 
more than enough, to loſe. And in like 
manner, .thoſe who would not ſupport the 
- Neceſſities of the old, bleſſed King, againſt 
his villanous Enemies, found that Plunder 
could take, where Diſloyalty would not give; 
and Rapine open thoſe Cheſts, that Avarice 
had ſhut. 
But, to deſcend to Matters of daily and 
common Occurrence; what is more uſual in 
Converſation, than for Men to expreſs their 
Unwillingneſs to do a Thing, by ſaying, 
they cannot do it; and for a covetous Man, 
being asked a little Money in Charity, to 
anſwer, that he has none? Which as it is, 
if true, a ſufficient Anſwer to God and Man; 
ſo, if falſe, it is intolerable Hypocrily to- 
wards both. 
But, do Men in good earneſt think, that 
God will be pur off ſo? Or can they imagine, 
that the Law of God will be baffled with a 
Lye, cloathed in a Scoff? 

For ſuch Pretences are no better, as ap- 
pears from that notable Account given us by 
the Apoſtle of this windy, inſignificant Cha- 
rity of the Will, and of the Worthleſneſs or 

5 94 It, 
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it, not enlivened by Deeds, Jam. ii. TH 
16. If a Brother or a Siſter be naked and 
deſtitute of daily Food, and one of you ſay 
unto them, depart in Pedce, be you warmed 
and filled, notwithſtanding ye give them not 
thoſe Things that are needful to the Body; 
what doth it profit ? Profit, does he ſay? 
Why, it profits juſt as much as fair Words 
command the Market, as good Wiſhes buy 
Food and Rayment, and paſs for current 
Payment in the Shops. Come to an old, rich, 
profeſſing Fulpony, and tell him, that there 
is a Church to be built, beautified, or endow- 
ed in ſuch a Place, and that he cannot lay out 
his Money more to God's Honour, the Pub- 
lick Good, and the Comfort of his own 
Conſcience, than to beſtow it liberally upon 
ſuch an Occaſion; and in anſwer to this, it 
is ten to one but you ſhall be told. How 
much God is for the inward, ſpiritual Wor- 
< ſhip of the Heart, and, that the Almighty 
neither dwells, nor delights in Temples. 
made with Hands; but hears, and accepts 
© the Prayers of his People in Dens and 

Caves, Barns and Stables; and in the 

© homelieſt and meaneſt Cottages, as well 
aas in the ſtatelieſt and moſt magnificent 


Churches. Thus 1 ſay, you are like to 
1 „„ be 
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be anſwered. 
have all ſuch fly, ſanctified Cheats (who are 
ſo often harping upon this String) know, 
once for all, thar that God, who accepts rhe 


Prayers of his People in Dens and Caves, 
Barns and Stables, when, by his afflicting 


Providence, he has driven them from the ap- 
pointed Phaces of his folemn Worſhip, fo 


Yi they cannot have the Uſe of them, will 
endure to be ſerved, or 


for all this, 
es to by them in ſuch Places, nor accept 


of their Barn-Worſhip, nor their Hogſty- 


Worſhip; no, nor yet of their Parlour, or 


their Chamber-Worſhip, where he has given 


them both Wealth and Power to build him 
Churches. 
worſhip him in the Spirit, commands us alſo 
to honour him with our Subſtance. 
never pretend that thou haſt an Heart to pray, 
while thou haſt no Heart 7 give; ſince he 
that ſerves Mammon with his Eſtate, cannot 
poſſibly ſerve God with his Hearr. For, asin 


the Heathen Worthip of God, aS acrifice with- 
out an Heart, was accounted ominous; lo in 


the Chriſtian Worſhip of him, an Heart with- 
out a Sacrifice is worthleſs and impertinent. 

And thus much for Mens Pretences of the 
| W 744. when they are called upon to give 


In reply to which, I would 


For he that commands us to - 


And, 


85 
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I love them with all my Heart; and it is a 


che King, ſo faithfully, ſhould be in ſuch 


| has loſt all that ever he had, and lies lan- 
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upon a religions Account ; according to 


which, a Man may be well enough ſaid (as 
the common Word is) to be 401 Heart, and 
Vet the arranteſt Miſer in the World. 


But, come we now to this old, rich pre- 


tender to Godlineſs, in another Caſe, and 


tell him, that there is ſuch an one, a Man 


of a good Family, good Education, and who 


has loſt all his Eſtate for the King, now ready 


to rot in Priſon for Debt; come, what will 
| you give towards his Releaſe ? My, then 


anſwers the Will inſtead of the Deed, as much 


the rcadier Speaker of the two, The Truth 


is. I always had a Reſpect for ſuch Men; 


«+ thouſand Pities that any that have ſerved 


ant. So ſay I too, and the more Shame 
is it for the whole Nation, that they ſhould 
be ſo. But ſtill, what will you give? Why, 
then anſwers the Man of Mouth-Charity a- 


gain, and tells you, that you could not come 


in a worſe Time; that Money is now-a- 
= days very ſcarce with him; and, that 


| 5 therefore he can give nothing, but he will 


de ſure to pray for the poor Gentleman. 
Ah thou Hypocrite! when thy Brot her 


guiſhing, 
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guiſhing, and even gaſping under the utmoſt 
Extremities of Poverty and Diſtreſs, doſt 
thou think thus to lick him whole again, on- 
ly with thy Tongue? Juſt like that old for- 
mal Hocus, who denicd a Beggar a Farthing, 

and put him off with his Bleſling. 

Why? What are the Prayers of a cove- 
tous Wretch worth ? What will thy Bleſſing 
go for? What will it buy? Is this the Cha- 
rity that the Apoſtle here, in the Text, preſ. 
ſes upon the Corinthians? This the Cafe, in 
which God accepts the Willingneſs of the 
Mind, inſtead of the Liberality of the Purſe ? 
No afſuredly, but the Meaſures that God 
marks out to thy Charity, are theſe: Thy 
Superfluities muſt give place to thy Neigh- 

bour's great Convenience: Thy Convenience 
muſt +6 to thy Neighbour's Neceſſity: And 
laſtly, thy very Neceſlities mult yield to thy 
Neighbour's Extremity. 
This is the gradual Procels that muſt be 
thy Rule; and he that pretends a Diſability 
to give ſhort of this, prevaricates with his 
Duty. and evacuates the Precept. God ſome- 
times calls upon thee to relieve the Needs of 
thy poor Brother, ſometimes the Neceſſities 
of thy Country, and ſometimes the urgent 
Wants of * Prince: Now, before chou flyeſt 


to 
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to the old, ſtale uſual Pretence that thou 
canſt do none of all theſe Things, conſider 


with thyſelf, that there is a God, who is not 
to be flammed off with Lyes, who knows 


exactly what thou canſt do, and what thou 
canſt not; and conſider in the next place, 
that it is not the beſt Husbandry in the 


World, to be damned to fave Charges. 


4. The fourth and laſt Duty, that I ſhall 
mention, in which Men uſe to plead want of 
Power to do the Thing they have a Will to, 
is the conquering of a long, inveterate, ill 
Habit or Cuſtom. 

And, the Truth is, there is nothing that 
leaves a Man leſs Power to Good than this 


does. Nevertheleſs, that which weakens the 


Hand, does not therefore cut it off. Some 


er to Good, no doubt, a Man has left 


him for all this. And therefore, God will 


not take the Drunkard's Excuſe, that he has 
{o long accuſtomed himſelf to intemperate 


drinking, that now he cannot leave it off; 


nor admit of the paſſionate Man's Apology, 
that he has ſo long given his unruly Paſſions 


rheir Head that he cannot now govern or 


controul them. For theſe Things are not 


ſo: Since no Man is guilty of an Act of In- 


2 of * Sort, but he might have 


forborn 
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forborn it; not without ſome Trouble, 


I confeſs from the Strugglings of the contrary 
Habit: Bur ſtill che Thing was poſlible to be 
done; and he might, after all, have forborn 


it. And, as he forbore one Act, ſo he might 


have forborn another, and after thar another, 
and ſo on, till he had, by Degrees, weaken- 
ed, and, at length, mortified and extinguiſh- 


ed the Habit itſelf. That theſe Things, in- 


> deed, are not quickly or eaſily to be effected, 


is manifeſt, and nothing will be more readily 


granted; and therefore, the Scripture itſelf 
owns ſo much, by expreſſing and repreſent- 
ing theſe mortifying Courſes, by Acts of the 
orcateſt Toil and Labour; ſuch as are, War- 


fare, and taking up the Croſs : And by Acts 
of the moſt terrible Violence and Contra- 


riety to Nature; ſuch as are, cutting off the 
Right-Hand, and fucking out the Night- 


Eye; Things infinitely grievous and affli- 


. ive, yet ſtill, for all that, feaſible in them- 


ſelves ; or elſe, to be ſure, the Eternal Wil- 
dom of God would never have adviſed, and 


much leſs have commanded them. For, 
what God has commanded muſt be done; 
and, what muſt be done, aſſuredly may be 


done; and therefore, all Pleas of Impotence, 
or Inability, in ſuch Caſes, are utterly falſe 
and 
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Cuſtoms and root out their old, vicious 
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and impertinent; and will infallibly be 
thrown back in the Face of ſuch as make 
3 them. 


But you will ſay, does not - the Scripture 
itſelf acknowledge it as a Thing impoſſible, 
for a Man, brought under the Caſtor of Sin, 


to forbear ſinning? in Fer. xiii. 23. Can 
the Ethiopian change his Shin, or the Leo- 
pard his Spots? then may ye alſo do Good, 
that are accuſtomed to do Evil. Now, if 
this can be no more done than the former, 


is it not a Demonſtration, that it cannot be 


done at all ? 
To this I anſwer, that the Words men- 


tioned are tropical or figurative, and import 


an Hyperbole, which is a way of expreſſing 


Things beyond what really, and naturally 
they are in themſelves; and conſequently 
the Deſign of this Scripture, in ſaying that 
this cannot be done, is no more than to ſhew, 


that it is very hardly, and very rarely done; 


but not in ſtrict Truth, utterly impoſſible to 


be done. 


In vain therefore do Men take Sanctuary 


in ſuch miſunderſtood Expreſſions as theſe; 


and from a falſe Perſuaſion, that they can- 
not reform their Lives, break off their ill 


Habits, 
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Habits, never ſo much as attempr, endea- 
your or go about ir. For, admit that ſuch 
an Habit, ſeated in the Soul, be, as our Sa- 
viour calls it, a ſtrong Man armed, got in. 
to Poſſeſſion; yer ſtill he may be diſpoſleſ\: 
Ted 250 thrown out by 4 Stronger, Luke xi. 
21, 22. Or, be it as St. Paul calls it, 4 
Lew i in our Members, Rom. vii. 23. yet cer- 
tainly, ill Laws may be broken and dif- 

obeyed, as well as good. But, if Men 

will ſuffer themſelves ro be dr, and 
carried away by their Luſts, without Reſi- 
ſtance, and wear the Devil's Yoke quietly, 

rather than be at the Trouble of throwing 

it off; and thereupon, ſometimes feel their 

Conſciences galled and grieved by wearing 
it, they muſt not from theſe ſecret Stings 

and Remorſes, felt by them in the Proſecu- 

tion of their Sins, preſently conclude, that 
therefore their Will is good, and well-diſpo- 
ſed; and conſequently, ſuch as God will ac- 
cept, though their Lives remain all the while 
unchanged, and as much under the Dominion 
of Sin as ever. 

Theſe Reaſonings, I know, lie deep i in the * 

Minds of moſt Men, and relieve, and ſup- 
port their Hearts, in Spight, and in the midſt 
of their Sins ; but they are all bur Sophiltry, 
and 
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and Deluſion, and falſe Propoſitions contrived. 
by the Devil, to hold Men faſt in their Sins, 
by final Impenitence. For, though poſſibly 
the Grace of God may, in ſome Caſes, be 
irreſiſtible; yet it would be an infinite Re- 
proach to his Providence, to affirm, that 
Sin either is, or can be ſo. And thus 1 
have given you four principal Inſtances, in 
which Men uſe to plead the Will inſtead of 
the Deed, upon a pretended Impotence, or 
Diſability for the Deed. Namely, in Duties 
of great Labour; in Duties of much Danger; 
in Duties of Colt and Expence ; and laſtly, 
in Duties requiring a Reſiſtance, and an Ex- 
tirpation of inveterate, ſinful Habits, 
In the Neglect of all which Men relieye 
their Conſciences, by this one great Fallacy 
running through them all, that they miſtake 
Diffculties for Impoſſibilities. A pernicious 
Miſtake certainly; and the more pernicious, 
for that Men are ſeldom convinced of it, till 
their Conviction can do them no Good. There 
cannot be a weightier, or more important 
Caſe of Conſcience for Men to be reſolved 
in, than to know certainly, how far God 
accepts the Will for the Deed, and how far he 
does not: And withall, to be informed truly 


when Men do really will a Thiog, and you. 
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they have _ no Power to > do what they 
have willed. 

For ſurely, it cannot but be Matter of very 
dreadful and terrify ing Conſideration to any 
one ſober, and in his Wits, to think ſeri- 

ouſly with himſelf, what Horror and Confu- 
ſion muſt needs ſurprize that Man, at the 
| Laſt and great Day of Account, who had led 
his whole Life, and governed all his Actions 


b by one Rule, when God intends to judge ; 
him by another. 


To 50 God, the? great Searcher and Fnage 
of Hearts, and Rewarder of Men ac. 
cording to their Deeds, be render'd and 
aſcribed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe, 


Might, Majeſiy, and Dominion, both 
no ce and for eVermore. Amen, 


vor. I E © A SER- 


8 E R M ol N 


-  PRrEACutrD at 
Canter Cnuzen, Oxon, 
heeſore the a 


UNIVER SITY, 
October 17, 1675. 
eee 


* Jupess viii. 34, 35. 

Aud the Children of Iſrael remember*d not the 
Lord their God, who had delivered them 
out of the Hands of alk their Enemies on 
every Side, Neither ſhewed they Kindneſs 
to the Houſe of Jerabbaal, namely Gideon, 
according to all the A Which he had 
2 unto Iſrael. a 


770 


| JH ESE Words . a Reſale 
— or Judgment given upon Mat- 
ter of Fact, naturally direct us 
co the foregoing Story, to in- 
= form us of their Occaſion. The 
Subject of which Story, was that heroick and 
victorious Judge of 1/raet, Gideon. Who, by 
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the Great of his Archldverietite; had me- 
rired the Offer of a Crown and Kingdom, 


and, by the Greatneſs of his Mind, refuſed 
it. The whole Narrative af anne and 
ſet before us in the 6, 5, 8, and gi 


Chapters of this Book. Ia we read, that 


when the Children of 1/#ae/; according to 
their uſual Method of ſinning after Mercies 
and Deliverances, and thereupon returning 


to a freſh Enſlavement to their Enemies, had 
now paſſed ſeven Years in cruel Subjection 
to the Midianites, a potent and infiilting E- 
nemy, and who oppreſſed them to thar De- 
oree, that they had ſcarce Bread to fill their 
Mouths, or Houſes to cover their Heads: For 


in the 24 Verſe of the vib Chapter, we find 
them houſing themſelves under Ground, in 


Dens and Caves; and in V. 3, 4. no ſooner 
had they ſown their Corn, but we have the 


3 coming up in Armies, and deſtroying 


In this fad and calamitous Condition, I 
ay. in which one would have thought, that 
a Deliverance from ſuch an Oppreſſor would 
have even revived them, and the Deliverer 
eternally obliged them, God raiſed up the 


Spirit of this great Perſon, and ennobled his 


Courage and Conduct with the entire Over- 


throw of _ might 1 and numerous, or ra- 


e 2 cher 
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ther innumerable Hoſt of the Midianites; and 


that in ſuch a Manner, and with ſuch ſtrange 
and unparallel'd Circumſtances, that, in the 
whole Action, the Mercy and the Miracle 
ſeemed to ſtrive for the Preheminence. And, 
| ſo quick a Senſe did the 1/raclites, immedi- 
ately after it, ſeem to entertain of the Merits 
of Gideon, and the Obligation he had laid 
upon them, that they all, as one Man, tender 
him the Regal and Hereditary Government 
of that People in the 224 Verſe of this viii 
Chapter. Then ſaid the Men of Iſrael to 
Gideon, rule thou over us; both thou, aud 
thy Son, and thy Son's Son alſo; for thou haſt 
delivered us from the Hand of Midian. To 
which he anſwered as magnanimouſly, and 
by that Anſwer redoubled the Obligation in 
the next Verſe, Iwill not rule over you, nei- 
ther ſhall my Son rule over you, but the Lord 
- ſhall rule over you. 
Thus far then we ſee the Workings of a 
Juſt Gratitude in the Iaelites; and Goodneſs 
on the one Side, nobly anſwered with Great- 
neſs on the other. And now, after ſo vaſt an 
Obligation owned by ſo free an Acknow- 
ledgment. could any Thing be expected, but 
a continual Interchange of Kindneſſes, at leaſt 
on their part, Who had been ſo infinitely 
„„ 4 bbliged, 
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obliged, and fo gloriouſly delivered? Vet in 
the 9 Chapter, we find theſe very Men 


turning the Sword of Gideon into his own 
Bowels; cutting off rhe very Race and Poſte- 


rity of their Deliverer, by the Slaughter of 


threeſcore and ten of his Sons, and ſetting up 
the Son of his Concubine, the Blot of his Fa- 


mily, and the Monument of his Shame, to 
reign over them; and all this without the 
leaſt Provocation or Offence given them, ei- 
ther by Gideon himſelf, or by any of his 
Houſe. After which horrid Fact, I ſuppoſe. 
we can no longer wonder at this unlooked 
for Account given of the /7ae/ztes in the Text: 


That they remember d not the Lord their God, 


<who had delivered them out of the Hands of 


all their Enemies on every Side. Neither 


ſhewed they Kindneſs to the Houſe of Gideon, 
according to all the Goodneſs which he had 


ſhewed unto Iſrael. 

The Truth is, they were all along a croſs, 
odd, untoward Sort of People, and fuch, as 
God ſeems to have choſen, and (as the Pro- 


phets ſometimes phraſe it) to have eſpouſed 


to himſelf, upon the very ſame Account that 
Socrates eſpouſed Xantippe, only for her ex- 


treme ill Conditions, above all that he could f 
poſſibly find or pick out of that Sex; and ſo 


E e 3 the 
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the fitteſt Argument both to exerciſe and de- 
clare his admirable Patience to the World. 


The Words of the Text are a Charge given 
in againſt the I/raclites; a Charge of that foul | 


and odious Sin of Ingratitude ; and that both 
towards God, and towards Man. Towards 
God in the 34 Verſe, and towards Man in. 
the 3 "yp Such being ever the growing Con- 
tagion of this ill Quality, that if it begins at 
God, it naturally deſcends to Men; and if 
it firſt exerts itſelf upon Men, it infallibly 
aſcends to God. If we conſider it as directed 
againſt God, it is a Breach of Religion; if as 


to Men, it is an Offence againſt Morality. 


The Paſſage from one to the other is very 


eaſy: Breach of Duty towards our Neigh- 
bour, ſtill involving in it a Breach of Duty 


towards God too; and no Man's Religion 
ever ſurvives his Morals. 


My Purpoſe is, from this remarkable Sub 


| ject and Occaſion, to treat of Ingratitude, and 
that chiefly i in this latter Senſe; and from the 


Caſe of the J ſraelites towards Gideon, to tra- 


verſe the Nature, Principles, and Properties of 


this deteſtable Vice; and ſo drawing before your 
Eyes the ſeveral Lineaments and Parts of it, 


from the ugly Aſpect of the Picture to leave it 
to your own Hearts to Judge of the Qrigins!,. 


For 
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For the effecting of which, I ſhall do . 
5 allowing Things. 


1 6 I ſhall ſhew, Whar Gratitude i is, and up- 
on what the Obligation to it is grounded. 
II. I ſhall give ſome Account of the Na- 
ture and Baſeneſs of Ingratitude. oy 

III. I ſhall ſhew the Principle from. which 
Ingratitude proceeds. | ; 

IV. I ſhall ſhew thoſe ill Qualities that in- 
ſeparably attend it, and are never disjoined | 
from it. And, | 5 

V. And Laſtly 1 mall Haw lome uſeful 
Inferences, by way of Application, from the 
Premiſſes. 


. And firſt for the firſt of theſe: What 
Gratitude is, and npon what the e | 
Fo it is grounded. 

<< Gratitude is properly a Virtue, diſpoſing s 
« the Mind to an inward Senſe, and an out- 
„% ward Acknowledgement of a Benefit re- 
„ ceived, together Ks 2 Readineſs to re- | 
turn the ſame, or the like, as the Occa- 
ſions of the Doer of it ſhall require, and 
the Abilities of the Receiver extend to. 
This, to me, ſeems to contain a full De- 


* 


0 


= ſcription, or rather Definition of this Vir- 


* 4 N | tue. 
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tue From which it appears, that Gratitude | 
includes in it theſe three Parts. 

1. A particular Obſervation, or taking No- 
tice of a Kzndneſ5 received, and conſequent- 
ly of the Good-Will and Affection of the Per- 

' ſon who did that Kindneſs. For ſtill, in this 
Caſe, the Mind of the Giver is more to be 
attended to, than the Matter of the Gift; it 
being this that ſtamps it properly a Favour, 

and gives it the noble and endearing Denomi- 

nation of a Kindneſs. 

2. The ſecond Part of Gratitude is, that 

which brings it from the Heart into the 
Mouth, and makes a Man expreſs the Senſe 

he has of the Benefit done him, by Thanks, 
Acknowledgments, and Gratulations; and 

Where the Heart is full of the one, it will 

certainly overflow , ; and run over in the 

other, 

_ "2, The: third and laſt is, an Endeavour to 

recompenſe our Benefactor, and to do ſome- 

thing that may redound to his Advantage, in 

Conſideration of what he has done towards 

waſh I ſtare ic upon Eudeavour, and not 

pon Eęect; for this latter may be often im- 
pollble But it is in the Power of every one 
to do as much as he can; to make ſome Eſ- 
ſay at leaſt tome Offer and Attempt this 

Way; 
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Way; fo as to ſhew, that there is a Spring 5 
of Motion within, and that the Heart is not 


idle or inſenſihle, but that it is full and big, 
and knows itſelf ro be ſo, though -it wants 


Strength to bring forth. Having thus ſhewn 
what Gratitude is, the next Thing is to 
ſhew the Obligation that it brings upon a 


Man, and the Ground and Reaſon of that 
Obligation. 


As for the Obligation, I know no Mora- 


_ liſts or Caſuiſts, that treat Scholaſtically of 


Fuſtice, but treat of Gratitude under that Ge- 
neral Head, as a Part or Species of it. And 


the Nature and Office of Juſtice being to diſ- 
poſe the Mind to a conſtant and perpetual 
Readineſs to render to every Man his Due, 
 Suum cuique tribuere, it is evident, that if 


_ Gratitude be a Part of Juſtice, it muſt be con- 
verſant about ſome Thing that is due to ano- 
ther. And whatſoever is ſo, muſt be fo by 

the Force of ſome Law. Now, all Law that 


a Man is capable of being obliged by, is re- 


ducible to one of theſe three. 
1. The Law of Nature. 2. The po- 


fitive Law of God revealed in his Word. 


3. The Law of Man, enacted by the Ci- 


vil Power, for the Preferyation and Good of 


—_ 
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1. And firſt for the Law of Nature, which 
I take to be nothing elſe, but the Mind of 
God ſignified to a rational Agent, by the bare 
5 Diſcourſe of his Reaſon, and dictating to him, 
that he ought. to act ſuitably to the Principles 
of his Nature, and to thoſe Relations that he 
ſtands under. For every Thing ſuſtains both 
Aan Abſolute, and a Relative Capacity. An 
Abſolute, as it is ſuch a Thing endued with 
ſuch a Nature; and a Relative, as it is a Part 
of the Voivels, and fo ſtands in ſuch an 
Order and Relation both to the whole, 1 
ow the reſt of the Parts. +; 
Alfter which, the next e ige i im- 
mediately ſubſequent to the Being of a Thing, 
is what agrees; or diſagrees with that Thing; 
what is ſuitable, or unſuitable to it; and from 
this ſprings the Notion of Decency or Inde- 
cency; that which becomes or misbecomes, 
and is the ſame with Honeſtum& Turpe. Which 
- Decency, or rd wgreo, (as the Greeks term 
it) imports a certain Meaſure or Proportion 
of one Thing to another; which to tranſ- 
greſs, is to do contrary to the Natural Or- 
der of Things; the Preſervation of which, is 
properly that Rule or Law, by which every : 
Thing ought to act; and conſequently, the 


Violation of f it implies a Turpitude or Inde- 
b cency. 
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cency. Now thoſe Actions that are ſuitable 
to a rational Nature, and to that age, that ' 
Decency or Honeſtum, belonging to it, are 
contained, and expreſſed in certain Maxims - 
or Propoſitions, which upon the repeated | 
Exercile of a Man's Reaſon about ſuch Ob- i 
jects as come before him, do naturally reſult, 
and are collected from thence; and ſo re- 
maining upon his Mind, become both a Rule 
to direct, and a Law to oblige him in the. 
whole Courſe of his Actions. Such as are theſe 
Maxims: That the ſupreme Being, Cauſe, 
and Governor of all Things, ought to be wor- 
ſhipped and depended upon. That Parents 
are to be honoured. That a Man ſhould da 
as he would be done by. From which laſt, a- 
lone, may ſufficiently be deduced all thoſe 
Rules of Charity and Juſtice that are to go- 
vern the Offices of common Life; and which 
alone is enough to found an Obligation to Gra- 
titude: Foraſmuch as no Man, having done a 
| Kindneſs to another, would acquieſce or think 
. himſelf juſtly dealt with, in a total Neglect 
and Unconcernedneſs' of the Perſon who had 
received that Kindneſs from him; and conſe- 
quently, neither ought he to be unconcerned 
in the ſame Caſe himſelf. 


\' 
\\ 
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But 1 ſhall from other and nearer Princi- 
ples, and thoſe the unqueſtionable Docu- 
ments and Dictates of the Law of Nature, 
_ evince the Obligation and Debt lying upon 
every Man to ſhew Gratitude, where he has 
received a Benefit. Such as are theſe Propo- 
ſitions. 

(1.) That accordivg to the Rule of Natural 
Juſtice, one Man may merit and deſerve of 
another. (z.) That whoſoever deſerves of 


another, makes ſomething due to him from 
the Perſon of whom he deſerves. (3. I 


one Man's deſerving of another, is founded 


upon his conferring on him ſome Good, to 
which that other had no Right or Claim. 
(4.) That no Man has any antecedent Right 
or Claim to that which comes to him by 


Free- Gift. (5.) And Laſtly, that all De- 
ſert imports an Equality between the Good 


conferred, and the Good deſerved, or made 
due. From whence it follows, that he who 
confers a Good upon another, deſerves, and 

_ conſequently has a Claim to an equal Good 
from the Perſon upon whom it was confer- 
red. So that from hence, by the Law of 
Nature, ſprings a Debt; the a Rl 
and Repaying of which Debt (as a Man ſhall 

be able) is the proper Office and Work of 
_ Gratitude. As 
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As certain therefore, as by the Law of 
Nature there may be, and oſten is, ſuch a 


Thing as Merit and Deſert from one Man 
to another; and as Deſert gives the Perſon 
deſerving a Right or Claim to ſome Good 


from the Perſon of whom he deſerves; and 
as a Right in one to claim this Good, infers 
a Debt and Obligation in the other to pay 


it; ſo certain it is, by a direct Gradation 


of Conſequences from this Principle of Me- 


rir, that the Obligation to Gratitude flows 


from, and is enjoin'd by, the firſt Dictates 
of Nature. And the Truth is, the greateſt 
and moſt ſacred Ties of Duty, that Man is 
capable of, are founded upon Gratitude. 
Such as are the Duties of a Child to his Pa- 


rent, and of a Subject to his Sovereign. 
From the former of which, there is required 


Love and Honour, in Recompence of Being; 


and from the latter, Obedience and Subje- 


tion, in recompence of Protection and 
Well-being. And in general, if the Confer- 


ring of a Kindneſs did not bind the Perſon 
upon whom it was conferred, to the Returns 


of Gratitude ; why, in the univerſal Dialect 


of the World, are Kae ſtill called Ob- 


ee 2 


, '- 
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And thus much for the firſt Ground, en- 
forcing the Obligations of Gratitude; name- 
ly the Law of Nature. In the next place, 
2. As for the Poſitive Law of God re- 
_wealed in his Word, it is evident, that Grati- 
tude muſt needs be enjoined, and made ne- 
ceſſary by all thoſe Scriptures that upbraid 
or forbid Ingratitude; as in 2 Tim. iii. 2. 
the unthankful ſtand reckoned among the 
| higheſt and moſt enormous Sinners; which 
ſufficiently evinces the Virtue oppoſite to 
Unthankfulneſs to bear the fame Place in the 
Rank of Duties, that its Contrary does in 
the Catalogue of Sins. And the like, by 
Conſequence, is inferr'd from all rhoſe Pla- 
ces, in which we are commanded to love 
our Enemies, and to do Good to thoſe that 
hate us And therefore certainly much more 
are we by the fame commanded to do Good 
10 thoſe that have prevented us with Good, 
and actually obliged us. So that it is mani- 
feſt, that by the poſitive written Law of God, 
10 leſs than by the Law of Nature, Grati- 
we is a Debt. 

In the Third and laſt place; As for the 
Lind of Men, enafled by he Civil Power, 


it muſt be confeſſed, that Gratitude is not 
enforced by them: I fay, n not enforced; that 
18, 
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is, not enjoined by the Sanction of Penal- 


ties, to be inflicted upon the Perſon that ſhall 
not be found grateful. I grant indeed, that 


many Actions are punith'd by Law, that are 
Acts of Ingratitude; but this is merely acci- 
dental to them, as they are ſuch Acts; for 


if they were puniſhed properly under that 
Notion, and upon that Account, the Puniſh- 


ment would equally reach all Actions of the 
ſame kind; but they are puniſhed and pro- 


vided againſt by Law, as they are groſs and 


dangerous Violations of Societies, and that 
common Good, that it is the Buſineſs of the 


Civil Laws of all Nations to protect, and to 


take care of. Waich Good not being vio- 


| hated or endangered by every Omiſſion of 


Gratitude between Man and Man, the Laws 
make no peculiar Proviſion to ſecure the Ex- 
erciſe of this Virtue, but leave it as they 
found it, ſufficiently enjoin d, and made a 
Duty by the Law of God and Nature. 
Though in the Roman Law indeed, there 


is this particular proviſion againſt the Breach 


of this Duty in caſe of Slaves: That if a Lord 
manumits, and makes free his Slave, groſs In- 
gratitude in the Perſon ſo made free, forfeits 
his Freedom; and re- aſſerts him to his for- 


mer Condition of Slavery; though, perhaps, 


even 
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even this alſo, upon an accurate Conſidera- 
tion will be found not a Proviſion againſt 
: Ingratitude; ; properly and formally as ſuch, 


but as it is the Ingratitude of Slaves, which if 


left unpuniſhed in a Commonwealth, where 
it was the Cuſtom for Men to be ſerved by 
Slaves, as in Rome it was, would quickly 
have been a publick Nuſance and Diſtur- 
bance; for ſuch is the peculiar Inſolence of 
this Sort of Men, ſuch the uncorrigible Vile- 
neſs of all ſlaviſh Spirits, that though Freedom 
may rid them of the Baſeneſs of their Condi- 
tion, yet it never takes off the Baſeneſs of 


. their Minds. 


And now, having ſhewn both what Gra- 
titude is, and the Ground and Reaſon of ; 
Mens Obligation to it; we have a full Ac- 
count of -the proper and particular Nature 
of this Virtue, as conſiſting adequately in 
| theſe two Things: Firſt, that 2? zs a Debt; 
and ſecondly, that it is ſuch a Debt as is 
left to every Man's Ingenuity, (in reſpect 

of any legal Coaction) whether he will pay 
or 10; for there lies no Action of Debt a- 

gainſt him, if he will not. He is in Danger 
of no Arreſt, bound over to no Aſſize, nor 
forced to hold up his unworthy Hand (the 
Inſtrument of his Ingratitude) at any Bar. 
And 
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And this it is, that ſhews the rare and diſtin. 
guiſhing Excellency of Gratitude, and ſets it 


as a Crown upon the Head of all other Vir- 


tues, that it ſhould plant ſuch an over-ruling 
Generoſity in the Heart of Man, as ſhall more 


effectually incline him to what is brave and 


becoming, than the Terror of any Penal Law 


whatſoever. So that he ſhall feel a greater 
Force upon himſelf from within, and from 


the Controul of his own Principles, to en- 
gage him to do worthily, than all Threat- 
nings and Puniſhments, Racks and Tortures 


can have upon a low and ſervile Mind, that 
never acts virtuouſly, but as it is acted; that 


knows no Principle of doing well, but Fear; 
no Conſcience, but Conſtraint. On the con- 
trary; the grateful Perſon fears no Court or 
Judge, no Sentence or Executioner, but what 


he carries about him in his own Breaſt: And 


ho being ſtill the moſt ſevere Exactor of himſelf, 


not only confeſſes, but proclaims his Debts; 


his Ingenuity is his Bond, and his Conſcience 
a thouſand Witneſſes: So that the Debt muſt 


needs be ſure, yet he ſcorns to be ſued for 
it; nay, rather, he is always ſuing, impor- 


tuning, and even reproaching himſelf, till he 


can clear Accounts with his Benefactor. His 


Heart is * it were) in continual Labour; 
Vo L. I FF | it 
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it even travails with the Obligation, and is in 


Pangs till ir be delivered: And (as David 


in the overflowing Senſe of God's Good- 
neſs to” him) cries out in the cxvib P/alm, 
Ver. 12. What ſhall I render unto the Lord 
for all his Benefits towards me? So the 


grateful Perſon preſſed down' under the Appre- 
henſion of any great Kindneſs done him, eaſes 


his burthened Mind a little by ſuch Expo- 
ſtulations with himſelf as theſe. What 
« ſhall 1 do for ſach a Friend, for ſuch a 


c Patron, who has ſo frankly, fo gene- 


that he found no Sweetneſs in being Great 


> rouſly, ſo unconſtrainedly relieved me 
c in ſuch a Diſtreſs; ſupported me againſt 
« ſuch an Enemy ; ſupplied, cheriſhed, and 


« upheld me, when Relations would not 
« know me, or at leaſt could not help me; 


<« and, in a word, has prevented my De- 
“ fires, and outdone my Neceſſities? I can 


« neyer do enough for him; my own Con- 
« ſcience would ſpit in my Face, ſhould I 


ever light or forget ſuch Favours.“ Theſe 


are the expoſtulating Dialogues and Con- 
reſts, that every grateful, every truly no- 
ble and magnanimous Perſon has with him- 


ſelf. It was, in part, a brave Speech of Lu. 


Cornelius Sylla, the Roman Dictator, who ſaid 


4 
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or Powerful, but only that it enabled him to 


cruſb his Enemies, and togratify his Friends. 
I cannot warrant or defend the firſt Part 


of this Saying ; bur, ſurely, he that employs 
his Greatneſs in the latter, be he never ſo 


Great, it muſt, and will make him till 
Greater. 


And thus much for the firſt general Thing 


propoſed, which was to thew, what Erati- 
rude is, and upon what the Obligation to it 
7s grounded. J proceed now to the ſecond, 
II. Which is to give ſome Account of the 
Nature and Baſeneſs of Ingratitude. 
There is not any one Vice, or ill Quality 
incident to the Mind of Man, againſt which 
the World has raiſed ſuch a loud and uniyer- 
ſal Outcry, as againſt Ingratitude : A Vice ne- 
ver mentioned by any Heathen Writer, but 
with a particular Height of Deteſtation ; and 
of ſuch a Malignity, that Humane Nature 
muſt be ſtripped of Humanity itſelf, before 


it can be guilty of it. It is inſtead of all o- 
ther Vices; and, in the Balance of Morality, 
a Counterpoiſe to them all. In the Charge of. 
Ingratitude, Omnia dixeris: It is one great 
Blot upon all Morality: It is all in a word: It 
ſays Amen to the black Roll of Sins: It gives 


Completion and Confirmation to them all. 
FF If 
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If we would ſtate the Nature of it, Re- 
courſe muſt be had to what has been already 
laid of its Contrary ; and ſo t zs properly an 
Tnſenſibility of Kindneſſes received, without 
any Endeavour either to ac ae or re- 
29 them. 
To repay them, indeed, by a Return e- 
quivalent, is not in every one's Power, and 


conſequently, cannot be his Duty; but 
Thanks are a Tribute payable by the Pooreſt: 


The moſt forlorn J/idow has her two Mites; 


and there is none ſo indigent, but has an 


Heart to be ſenſible of, and a Tongue to ex- 
| preſs its Senſe of a Benefit received. 
Por ſurely, Nature gives no Man a Mouth 
to be always cating, and never ſaying Grace; 

nor an Hand only to graſp, and to receive: 

But as it is furniſhed with Teeth for the one, 

ſo it ſhould have a Tongue allo for the other; 
and the Hands that are ſo often reached out 


to take, and to accept, ſhould be, ſometimes, 
lifted up alſo to bleſs. The World is main- 


tained by Intercourſe; and the whole Courſe 


of Nature is a great Exchange, in which one 
good Turn is, and ought to be rhe ſtated Price 
of another. 

If you conſider the Univerſe as one Body, 
ou ſhall find Society and Converſation to 


p 
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ſupply the Office of the Blood and Spirits; 


and it is Gratitude that makes them circu- 
late: Look over the whole Creation, and 


you ſhall ſee, that the Band or Cement that 
holds together all the Parts of this great and 


glorious Fabrick, is Gratitude, or ſomething 
like it: You may obſerye it in all the Ele- 


ments; for does not the Air feed the Flame? 


And does not the Flame at the fame time 


warm and enlighten the Air ? Is not the Sea 
always ſending forth, as well as taking in? 
And does not the Earth quit Scores with all 


the Elements, in the noble Fruits and Pro- 
ductions that iſſue from it? And in all the 


Light and Influence that the Heavens beſtow 


upon this lower World, though the lower 


World cannot equal their Benefaction, yet, 


with a Kind of grateful Return, it reflects 


thoſe Rays, that it cannot recompenſe; ſo that 


there is ſome Return however, though there 
can be no Requital. He, who has a Soul 


wholly void of Gratitude, ſhould do well to 


ſer his Soul to learn of his Body; for all the 
Parts of that miniſter to one another. The 
Hands, and all the other Limbs, labour to 
bring in Food and Proviſion to the Stomach, 


and the Stomach returns what it has received 


from them in . and Nutriment, dif- 
FH * 1 
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fuſed into all the Parts and Members of the 
Body. It would be endleſs to purſue the 


like Alluſions: In ſhort, Gratitude is the 


great Spring that ſets all the Wheels of Na- 
ture a-going; and the whole Univerſe is ſup- 
ported, by giving and returning, by Com- 
merce and Commutation. 
And now, thou ungrateful Brute, thou 
Blemiſh to Mankind, and Reproach to thy 
Creation; what ſhall we ſay of thee, or to 
what ſhall we compare thee ? For thou art 
an Exception from all the viſible World; 
neither the Heavens above, nor the Earth be- 
neath, afford any Thing like thee: And 
therefore, if thou wouldeſt find thy Parallel, 
| go to Hell, which is both the Region, and 
the Emblem of Ingratitude; for beſides thy- 
ſelf, there is nothing but Hell, that is * 


receiving, and never reſtoring. 


And thus much for the Nature and Baſe- 
ueſs of Ingratitude, as it has been repreſented 


in the Deſcription given of it. Come we 
now to the 


III. Third Thing propoſed, which is 20 ſheew 
the Principle from which it proceeds. And to 
give you this in one Word, it proceeds from 
that which we call Ill- Nature. Which being 
a Word that occurs frequently in Diſcourſe, 
and 
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and in the Characters given of Perſons; it 


will not be amiſs to enquire into the pro- 
per Senſe and Signification of this Expreſ- 


ſion. In order to which we muſt gbſervye, 
that according to the Doctrine of the Philo- 
ſopher, Man being a Creature deſigned, and 


framed by Nature for Society and Conver- 
fation; ſuch a Temper or Diſpoſition of 


Mind, as inclines him to thoſe Actions that 


promote Society and Mutual Fellowſhip, is 
properly called Good-Nature : Which Acti- 
ons, though almoſt innumerable in their Par- 


ticulars, yet ſeem reducible in general, to 


theſe two Principles of Action. 

1. A Proneneſs to do Good to others. 

1. A ready Senſe of any Good done by 
others. 

And where theſe two meet 1 as 
they are ſcarce ever found aſunder, it is im- 
poſſible for that Perſon not to be kind, be- 


neficial, and obliging to all whom be con- 
verſes with. On the contrary, Ill. Nature is 
ſuch a Diſpoſition as inclines a Man to thoſe 


Actions that thwart, and ſowr, and diſturb 
Converſation between Man and Man; and 
accordingly, conſiſts of two Qualities direct- 
ly contrary to the former. 
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I. A Proneneſs to do ill Turns, attended 
With a Complatency, or ſecret Joy of Mind 
upon the Sight of any Miſchief that 1 


Ne another. And 


2. An utter Inſenſibility of any Good or 
Kindneſs done him by others. Imean not, that 


he is inſenſible of the Good itſelf, but that 


although he finds, feels, and enjoys the Good 


that is done him, yet he is wholly inſenſible, 
and unconcerned to value, or take Notice of 


the Benignity of him that does it. 
Nov either of theſe ill Qualities, and much 
more both of them together, denominate a 
Pe:ſon ill-natured; they being ſuch as make 
him grieyous and uneaſy to all whom he 
deals and aſſociates him{elf with. For from 
the former of theſe, proceed Envy, an Apt- 
neſs ro flaiider and revile, to croſs and hinder | 
a Man in his lawful Advantages. For theſe, 
and ſuch- like Actions feed and gratify that 
baſe Humour of Mind, which gives a Man 
a Delight in making, at leaſt in ſeeing his 
Neighbour miſerable: And from the latter, 
iſſues that vile Thing which we have been 
hitherto ſpeaking of, to wit, Ingratitude: 
Into which, all Kindneſſes and good Turns 
fall as into a Kind of dead Sea. It being a 
5 n chat confines, and (as it were) ſhuts | 


up 
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up a Man wholly within himſelf, leaving him 
void of that Principle, which alone ſhould 
diſpoſe him to communicate and impart thoſe 
Redundancies of Good that he is poſſeſſed 
of. No Man ever goes Sharer with the un- 
grateful Perſon; be he never ſo full, he ne- 

ver runs over. But (like Gideon's Fleece) 
though filled and repleniſhed with the Dew 
of Heaven himſelf, yet he leaves all dry and 
empty about him. 
Now this ſurely, if any Thing, is an Effect 
of Ill- Nature. And what is Ill- Nature, but 
a Pitch beyond original Corruption? It is 
Corruptio Peſſimi. A farther Depravation of 
that, which was ſtark naught before. But, 
ſo certainly does it ſhoot forth, and ſhew it- 
ſelf in this Vice, that whereſoever you ſee 
Ingratitude, you may as infallibly conclude, 
that there is a growing Stock of Ill- Nature 
in that Breaſt, as you may know that Man 
to have the Plague, upon whom you lee the 
Tokens. TT 
Having thus ſhewn you, From whence this 
ill Quality proceeds. Pals we now to the 
IV. Fourth Thing propoſed, which is to 
ſhew, thoſe ill Qualities that inſepara- 


bly attend Ingratitude, and are never di. 
Tons. 18 . 


It 
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It is a Saying common in Uſe, and true in 
Obſervation, that the Diſpoſition and Tem- 
per of a Man may be gathered as well from 


his Companion or Aſſociate, as from him- 
fel And it holds in Qualities, as it does in 
Perſons : It being ſeldom or never known, 
that any great Virtue or Vice went alone; 

_ for Greatneſs in every Thing will (till be at- 
| tended on. 


How black and baſe a Vice Ingratitude is, 


we haye ſeen by conſidering it both in its 
own Nature, and in the Principle from which 


it ſprings : ; and we may ſee the ſame yet more 
fully in thoſe Vices, which it is always in 


Combination with. Two of which I ſhall 
mention, as being of near Cognation to it, 

and conſtant Coherence with it. The firſt of 
which is Pride. And the ſecond hard Heart - 
edneſs, or Want of Compaſſion. : 


I. And firſt for Pride. This is ot ſuch 


Intimate, and even eſſential Connexion with 
Ingratitude, that the Actings of Ingratitude 
ſeem directly reſolvible into Pride, as the 
principal Reaſon and Cauſe of them. The 


original Ground of Man's Obligation to Gra- 


titude was (as J have hinted) from this, that 
each Man has but a limited Right to the good 
Things of the World; and, that the natural 


allowed 
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allowed Way, by which he is to compals the 
Poſſeſſion of theſe Things, is, by his own 
induſtrious Acquiſition of them; and conſe- 
quently, when any Good is dealt forth to 

him any other Way, than by his own Labour, 

he is accountable to the Perſon who dealt 
it to to him, as for a Thing to which he had 
no Right or Claim, by any Action of his 
own entitling him to it. 5 
But now, Pride ſhuts a Man's Eyes againſt 
all this, and ſo fills him with an Opinion of 


his own tranſcendent Worth, that he ima- 


gines himſelf to have a Right to all Things, 
as well thoſe that are the Effects and Fruits 
of other Mens Labours, as of his own. S0 
that, if any Advantage accrues to him, by 
the Liberality and Donation of his Neigh- 
bour, he looks not upon it as Matter of free 
undeſerved Gift, but rather as a juſt Homage 
to that Worth and Merit which he conceives 
to be in himſelf, and to which all the World 
ought to become Tributary. Upon which 
Thought, no wonder, if he reckons himſelf 
| Wholly unconcerned to acknowledge or repay 
any Good that he receives. For while the 
courteous Perſon thinks, that he is obliging, 
and doing ſach an one a Kindneſs, the proud 
Perſon, on the other ſide, accounts him to 

5 | 3 
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be only paying a Debt. His Pride makes 


him even worſhip and idolize himſelf; and 


indeed, every proud, ungratefal Man has 
this Property of an Idol, that though he is 


plyed with neyer ſo many, and ſo great Of- 


ferings, yet he takes no notice of the Offerer 
at all. 


Now, this i is the true Actount of the moſt. 
inward Movings and Reaſonings of the very 


Heart and Soul of an ungrateful Perſon. So 
e that you may reſt upon this as a Propoſi- 
tion of an eternal, unfailing Truth; that 


there neither is, nor ever was any Perſon re- 


| markably ungrateful, who was not allo in- 
ſufferably proud; nor, convertibly, any one 


proud, who was not equally ungrateful. 
For, as Snakes breed in Dunghills not ſing- 


ly, but in Knots, ſo in ſuch baſe, noiſome 
Hearts, you ſhall ever ſee Pride and Ingrati- 


tude indiviſibly wreathed, and 1wiſted toge- 


ther. Ingratitude overlooks all Kindneſs, 
but it is, becauſe Pride Makes 11 carry 11 


Head ſo high. 


See the greateſt Examples of Ingratitude 


equally notorious for their, Pride and Ambi- 
tion. And to begin with the Top and Fa- 


ther of them all, the Devil himſelf. Thar 


excellent and Sorigus Nature which God 
5 
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had obliged him with, could not preyent his 


Ingratitude and Apoſtaſy, when his Pride 


bid him 8 to an Equality with his Maker, 
and fay, I will aſcend, and be like the Moſt 
High. And did not our firſt Parents write 


exactly after his Copy? Ingratitude making 


them to trample upon the Command, be- 


cauſe Pride made them deſire Zo be as Gods, 
and to brave Omniſcience it ſelf in the Know- 


ledge of Good and Evil? What made that 
ungrateful Wretch, Ab/alom, kick at all the 


EKindneſſes of his indulgent Father, but be- 
cauſe his Ambition would needs be fingering 


the Sceprer, and hoiſting him into his Fa- 


ther's Throne ? And in the Courts of Princes, 
is there any Thing more uſual, than to ſee 
thoſe that have been raiſed by the Favour and 
Intereſt of ſome great Miniſter, to trample 


upon the Steps by which they roſe, to rival 


him in his Greatneſs, and at length (if po. 


ſible) to ſtep into his Place? 


In a word, Ingratitude is too baſe to return 5 
a Kindneſs, and too proud to regardit; much 
like the Tops of Mountains, barren indeed, 
but yet lofty ; they produce nothing, they 


feed nobody, they cloath nobody, yet arg 


high and ſtately, and look down upon all the 


World about them. 
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2. The other Concomitant of Ingratitude 
is Hard-Heartedneſs, or Want of Compaſſion. 
This, at firſt, may ſeem to have no great 
Cognation with Ingratitude; but upon a 
due Inſpection into the Nature of that il! 
Quality, it will be found directly to follow 
tt, if not alſo to reſult from it. 
For the Nature of Ingratitude being found- 
ed in ſuch a Diſpoſition, as incloſes all a 
Man's Concerns within himſelf, and conſe- 
quently gives him a perfect Unconcerned- 
neſs in all Things not judged by him imme- 
diately to relate ro his own Intereſt; it is 
no wonder, if the ſame Temper of Mind, 
which makes a Man unapprehenſive of any 
Good done him by others, makes him equally 
unapprehenſive and inſenſible of any Evil or 
Miſery ſuffered by others. No ſuch Thought 
ever ſtrikes his marble, obdurate Heart, but 
it preſently flies off and rebounds from it. 
And the Truth is, it is impoſſible for a Man 
to be perfect, and thorough-paced in Ingra- 
titude, till he has ſhook of all Fetters of Pity 
and Compaſſion. For all Relenting, and Ten- 
derneſs of Heart, makes a Man but a Puny 
in this Sin; it ſpoils the Growth and cramps 
the laſt and crowning Exploits of this Vice. 


| Tngratitude 
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| Ingratitude, indeed, put the Ponyard into 
Bruturs Hand; but it was Want of Com- 


paſſion which thruſt it into Cæſar's Heart. 
When ſome fond, eaſy Fathers think fit to 


ſtrip themſelves before they lie down to their 
ong Sleep, and to ſettle their whole Eſtates 
upon their Sons, has it not been too fre- 


quently ſeen, that the Father has been re- 


quited with Want and Beggary, Scorn and 


Contempt? But now, could bare Ingra- 
titude (think we) ever have made any 


one ſo unnatural and diabolical, had not 
Cruelty and Want of Pity came in as a Second 


to its Aſſiſtance, and cleared the Villain's 


Breaſt of all Remainders of Humanity ? Is it 
not this which has made ſo many miſerable 
Parents even curſe their own Bowels, for 
bringing forth Children that ſeem to have 
none ? Did not this make Agrippina, Nero's 
Mother, cry out to the Aſſaſſine ſent by her 


Son to murther her, to direct his Sword to 


her Belly, as being the only Criminal for 


having brought forth ſuch a Monſter of In- 
gratitude into the World? And to give you 
yet an higher Inſtance of the Conjunction of 
theſe two Vices, ſince nothing could tranſcend 


the Ingratitude and Cruelty of Nero, but the 
Ingratitude and * of an imperious Wo- 
man; 
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man; when Tullia, Daughter of Servilius 


Tullius ſixth King of Rome, having married 
Tarquinius Superbus, and put him firſt upon 


: killing her Father, and then invading his 


Throne, came through the Strect where the 
Body of her Father lay newly murdered and 
wallowing in his Blood, ſhe commanded her 
trembling Coachman to drive her Chariot 
and Horſes over the Body of her King and 
Father triumphantly in the Face of all Rome 
looking upon her with Aſtoniſhment and De- 
teſtation. Such was the Tenderneſs, Grati- 
tude, Filial Affection, and Good. an of 
this weaker Veſſel. 


And then for Inſtances out of ſacred Story; 
to go no farther than this of Gideon; did not 


Ingratitude firſt make the 1/7 ael:tes forget the 
Kindneſs of the Father, and then Cruelty 
make them imbrue their Hands in the Blood 
of his Sons? Could Pharaoh's Butler ſo quick- 
ly haye forgot Joſeph, had not Want of Gra- 


225 titude to him as his Friend, met with an e- 


qual Want of Compaſſion to him as his Fel- 
low- Priſoner? A poor, innocent, forlorn 
Stranger languiſhing in Durance, upon the 
falſe Aecuſations of «lying, inſolent, whoriſh 
Woman! Fe 
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I might even weary you with Examples of 
the like Nature, both Sacred and Civil, all 


of them repreſenting Ingratitude (as it were) 


fitting in its Throne, with Pride at its Right- 
Hand, and Cruelty ar its Left, worthy Sup- 


porters of ſuch a  ſtarely Quality, ſuch a hk 


a; 


ing Impiety. 


And it has been ſometimes obſerved that 


Perſons ſignally and eminently obliged, yet 
miſſing of the utmoſt of their greedy Deſigns 


in ſwallowing both Gifts and Giver too, in- 


ſtead of Thanks for received Kindneſſes have 


betook themſelves to barbarous Threatnings 
for Defeat of their inſatiable Expectations. 

Upon the whole Matter, we may firmly 
conclude, that Ingratitude and Compaſſion ne- 
yer cohabit in the ſame Breaſt. Which Re- 
mark I do here ſo much inſiſt upon, to ſhew 


the ſuperlative Malignity of this Vice, and 


the Baſeneſs of the Mind in which it dwells; 


for we may with great Confidence, and equal 


Truth affirm, that ſince there was ſach a 
Thing as Mankind in the World, there ne- 


ver was any Heart truly great and generous, 


that was not alſo tender and compaſſionate. 
It is this noble Quality that makes all Men 
to be of one Kind; for every Man would 


be (as it were) a a diſtinct Species to him- 


EIS: - EE "vB ſelf, 
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ſelf, were there no Sympathy amongſt Indi 
viduals. 
And thus I have done with the Fourth 
Thing propoſed, and ſhewn the two Vices 
that inſeparably attend Ingratitude; and now, 


if Falſhood allo ſhould chance to ſtrike in as 


the Third, and maſte up the Triumvirate of 
its Attendants, ſo that Ingratitude, Pride, 
1 Cruelty, and Falſhood ſhould all meet toge- 
ther, and join Forces in the ſame Perſon; as 
not only very often, but for the moſt part 
they do; in this Caſe, if the Devils them- 
| ſelves ſhould take Bodies, and come and 
live amongſt us, they could not be greater 
Plagues and Grievances to Society, than ſuch 


Perſons. 


From what has been ſaid, let no Man ever 
qhink to meet Ingratitude ſingle and alone. 
It is one of thoſe Grapes of Gall mentioned 

by Moſes, Deut. xxxii. 32. and therefore ex- 

pect always to find it one of a Cluſter. pro- 
ceed now to the 

V. Fifth and laſt Thing propoſed, which 
is, to draw ſome uſeful 1 1 way 

of Application from the Premiſſes. * 

I. Never enter into a League of Wo 

ſhip with an ungrateful Perſon. That is, 

| plant not thy 2 pon. a * 
i 
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hill. It is too Noble a Plant for ſo baſe a 
Soil. 
Friendſhip conſiſts properly i in Mutual Of. 
fices, and a generous Strife in alternate Acts 
of Kindneſs. But he, who does a Kindneſs 

to an ungrateful Perſon, ſets his Seal to a 

Flint, and ſows his Seed upon the Sand: 
Upon the former he makes no Impreſſion, 
and from the latter he finds no Production. 
The only Voice of Ingratitude, is, give, 
give ; ; bur when the Gift is once received, 
then, like the Swine at his Trough, it is fi- 
lent and inſatiable. In a word, the ungrate- 
ful Perſon is a Monſter, which is 2% Throat 
and Belly; a kind of Thorough-fare, or 
Common-ſhore for the good Things of the 
World to pals into; and of whom, in reſpect 
of all Kindneſſes conferred on him, may be 
verified that Obſervation of the Lion's Den; 
before which, appeared the Footſteps of many 
that had gone inthither, but no Prints ofany 
that ever came out thence. The ungratefut 
Perſon is the only Thing in Nature, for which 
no body living is the better. He lives to him- 
ſelf, and ſubſiſts by the Good-Nature of o- 
thers, of which -w himſelf has not the leaſt 
Grain. He is a mere Encroachment upon So- 
diet, and, conſequently, ought to be thruſt: 
© 4 out 
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out of the World as a Peſt, and a Prodigy, 
and a Creature of the Devil's N and 
not of God's. 

2. As a Man tolerably diſcreet ought by 
no means to attempt the making of ſuch 
an one his Friend; ſo neither is he, in the 
next place, to preſume to think that he ſhall 
be able, ſo much as to alter or meliorate the 
Humour of an ungrateful Perſon, by any 
Acts of Kindneſs, though never ſo frequent, 
Bever ſo obliging. PAY | 
' Philoſophy will teach the Learned, and 


£ Experience may teach all, that it is a Thing 5 


hardly feaſible. For love ſuch an one, and 


he ſhall deſpiſe you. Commend: him, and, 


as Occaſion ſerves, he ſhall revile you. Give 
to him, and he ſhall but laugh at your Eaſi- 
neſs. Saye his Lite ; but when you have 
done, look to your own. . 
The greateſt Favours to ſuch an one, are 


but like the Motion of a Ship upon the Waves ; 
they leave no Trace, no Sign behind them; 


they neither ſoften, nor win upon him ; they 
neither melt, nor endear him, but leave him 
as hard, as rugged, and as unconcerned as 
ever. All Kindneſſes deſcend upon ſuch a 
Temper, as Showers of Rain, or Rivers of 
freſh Water falling into the main Sea: The 

Tl | Sea 
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7 Sea ſwallows them all, but is not at all 
changed, or ſweeten d by them. 1 may truly 
lay of the Mind of an ungrateful Perſon, that 
it is Kindneſs-Proof. It is impenetrable, un- 
conquerable ; unconquerable by that, which 
conguers all Things elſe, even by Love it- 

ſelf. Flints may be melted, (we fee it daily) 


but an ungratetul Heart cannot; no, not by 
the ſtrongeſt and the nobleſt Flame. Aſter 


all your Attempts, all your Experiments, for 


any Thing that Man can do, he that is un- 


grateful, will be ungratefuliſtill. And the 
Reaſon is manifeſt ; for you may remember, 
that I told you, that Ingratitude ſprang from 


a Principle of 144 Nature. Which being a 


Thing founded in ſuch a certain Conſtitu- 


tion of Blood and Spirit, as being born with 
a Man into the World, and upon that Ac- 
count called Nature, ſhall prevent all Reme- 


dies that can be applyed by Education, and 
leaves ſuch a Byaſs upon the Mind, as is be- 
fore-hand with all Inſtruction. 

So that you ſhall ſeldom or never meet 


with an ungrateful Perſon, but if you look 
| backward, and trace him up to his Original, 
you will find that he was born /9; and if you 


L could look forward cnough, it is a thouſand 
to one, but you will find, that he alſo «res 


Gg3 . 
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' fo; for you ſhall never light upon an i na- 
tured Man, who was not alſo an i natured 
Child; and gave leveral Teſtimonies of his 
being ſo, to difcerning Perſons, long before 
the Uſe of his Reaſon. 
The Thread that Nature ſpins, is ; ſeldom 
broken off by any Thing, but Death. I do 
not by this limit the Operation of God's 
Grace; for that may do Wonders: But Hu- 
manely ſpeaking, and according to the Me- 
thod of the World, and the little Correctives 
ſupplyed by Art and Diſcipline, it ſeldom 


fails, but an ill Principle has its Courſe, and 


Nature makes good its Blow. And there- 
fore, where Ingratitude hegins remarkably 
to ſhew itſelf, he ſurely judges moſt wiſely, 
| Who takes the Alarm betimes ; and arguing 
the Fountain from the Stream, concludes, 
that there is Ill · Nature at the Bottom; and ſo 
reducing his Judgment into Practice, timely 
withdraws his fruſtrancous, baffled Kind- 
neſſes, and ſees the Folly of endeavouring 
do ſtroke a Tyger into a Lamb, or to court 
ann Aithiopian out of his Colour. 
3. In the third and laſt place. Where- 
Weber you ſee a Man notoriouſly ungrate- 
| ful, reſt aſſured, that there is no true Senſe 
, of Religion in that Perſon. You know the 
ones 8 
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Apoſtle's Argument, in 1 John iv. 20. He 
who loveth not his Brother, whom he hath 
een; how can he love God, whom he hath 
not ſeen? So, by an exact Parity of Reaſon, 
we may argue: If a Man has no Senſe of thoſe 
Kindneſſes that paſs upon him, from one like 
himſelf, whom he ſees, and knows, and con- 
verſes with ſenſibly; how much leſs ſhall his 
Heart be affected with the grateful Senſe of 
His Favours, whom he converſes with only 
by imperfect Speculations, by the Diſcourſes 
of Reaſon, or the Diſcoveries of Faith; nei- 
ther of which equal the quick and lively Im- 
preſſions of Senſe? If the Apoſtle's reaſoning 
was good and concluding, J am ſure this muſt 
be unavoidable. 

But the Thing is too evident to need any 
Proof. For ſhall that Man paſs for a Profi- 
cient in Chriſt's School, who would have 
been exploded in the School of Zeno or Epi- 
| Fetus? Or ſhall he pretend to religious At. 
tainments, who is defective and ſhort in Mo- 
ral? Which yet are but the Rudiments, the 
Beginnings, and firſt Draught of Religion; 3 
as Religion is the Perfection, the Refine ment, 
and the Sublimation of Morality; ſo that it 
{till pre-ſuppoſes it, it builds upon it, aud 


Grace never adds the Superſtructure, where 
6 8 3 Virtue 
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Virtue has not laid the Foundation. There 
may be Virtue indeed, and yet no Grace; 
but Grace is never without Virtue. And 
therefore, though Gratitude does not infer 
Grace, it is cer tain, that Togratitude does ex- 
clude SORES 
Think not to put God off by frequenting 
Prayers, and Sermons, and Sacraments, while 
thy Brother has an Action againſt thee in the, 
Court of Heaven; an Action of Debt, of that 
clamorous and great Debt of Gratitude. Ra- 
ther, as our Saviour commands, Leæve thy 
Gift upon the Altar, and firſt go and clear 
Accounts with thy Brother. God ſcorns 2 
Gift from him who has not paid his Debts : 
Every ungrateful Perſon, in the Sight of God 
and Man, is a Thief, and let him not make 


the Altar his Receiver. Where there is no 


Charity, it is certain, there can be no Reli- 
gion, and can that Man be charitable, Who 
is not ſo much as juſt. N 
In every Benefaction between Man and 

Man, Man is only the Diſpenſer, but God the 
Benefactor; and therefore let all ungrateful 
ones know; that where Gratitude is the Debt, 
| God himſelf is the chief Creditor: Who, 
though he cauſes his Sun to ſhine, and his 
Aan to os 9 the Evil aud Unthankful in 
7010 
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this World, has another Kind of Reward for 
| their Unthankfulneſs in the next. 


To add Cod, the great F earcher and Jude e 
of Hearts, and Rewayder of Men ac- 
cording to their Deeds, be render d and 


aſcribed, as 1s moſt due, all Praiſe, | 
Might, Majeſty, and Dominion, both 
now and for evermore. Amen. _— 
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Lying Tips are Abomination 
to the Lord. 


an very ſenſible, that - th dif. 
courſing of Lyes and Falſhood, 
EEES which I have pitched upon for 
N 1 2 my preſent Subject, I muſt 
— needs fall into a very large 
common Place; though yet, not by half ſo 


large and common as the Practice: Nothing 
in 
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in Nature being ſo univerſally decryed, and 


withall fo univerſally practiſed, as Falſhood. 


So that moſt of thoſe Things, that have the 
mightieſt and moſt controuling Influence up- 


on the Affairs and Courſe of the World, are 
neither better nor worle, than downright 


Lyes. For, what is common Fame, which 
ſounds from all Quarters of the World, and 
reſounds back to them again, but generally 
a loud, ratling, impudent, overbearing Lye 2? 


What are moſt of the Hiſtories of the World, 


but Lyes? Lyes immortalized, and conſigned / 


over as a perpetual Abuſe and Flam upon Po- 
ſterity? What are moſt ofthe Promiſes of the 


World, but Lyes : ? Of which we need no o- 
ther Proof, but our own Experience. And 


what are moſt of the Oaths in the World, but 


Lyes? And fuch as need rather a Pardon for 


being took, than a Diſpenſation from being 


kept? And laſtly, what are all the Religious 


of the World, except Judaiſm and Chriſtia- 
nity but Lyes? And even in Chriſtianity 
itſelf, are there not thoſe who teach, war- 


rant, and defend Lying? And ſcarce uſe the 


„ 


Bible for any other Purpoſe, but to * 
aer it, and to He againſt "3 OE 
Thus a mighty, governing Lye goes round 

the World, and has almoſt baniſhed Truth 
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out of it; and ſo reigning triumphantly in 
its Stead, is the true Source of moſt of thoſe 
Confuſions, and dire Calamities, that infeſt 
and plague the Univerſe. For look over them 
all, and you ſhall find, that the greateſt An- 
noyance and Diſturbance of Mankind, has 
been from one of theſe two Things, Force 
or Fraud. Of which, as boiſterous and vio- 
lent a Thing as Force is, yet it rarely at- 
chieves any Thing conſiderable, but under 
the Conduct of Fraud. Sight of Hand has 
done that, which Force of Hand could ne⸗ 
ver do. 1414 
But why do we peak of Hands ? It is the 
Tong ue that drives the World before it. The 
Ng 1 and the Lying Lip, which there is 
no Fence againſt: For when that is the ea. 
pon, a Man may ſtrike where he cannot 
reach; and a Word ſhall do Execution, both 
farther and deeper, than the mightieſt Blow. 
For the Hand can hardly lift up itſelf high 
enough to ſtrike, but ir. muſt be ſeen; fo 
that it warns, while it threatens ; bur a falſe, | 
| infidious Tongue may whiſper a Lye fo cloſe 
and low, that though you have Ears to 
bear, yet you ſhall not hear; and indeed, we 
generally come to know it, not 52 DEALING: : 
Ot 555 feeling what it ſays. 


A Man 
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A Man, perhaps, caſts his Eye this Way 
and that Way, and looks round about him 


to ſpy out his Enemy, and to defend him- 


bn but alas] the fatal Miſchief, that would 


trip up his Heels, is all the while under them. 
It works inviſibly, and beneath: And the 
Shocks of an Earthquake (we know ) are 


much more dreadful, than the higheſt and 


loudeſt Bluſters of a Storm. For there may 


be ſome Shelter againſt the Violence of the 
one, but no Security againſt the Hollowneſ5 


of the other; which never opens its Boſom, 


but for a killing Embrace. The Bowels of 
the Earth in ſuch Caſes, and the Mercies of 


the Falſe in all, being equally without Com- 
paſſion. 


Upon the whole Matter, it is hand to aſ- 


ſign any one Thing, but Lying, which God 
and Man ſo unanimouſly join in the Hatred 


of; and it is as hard to tell, whether it does 


a greater Diſhonour to God, or Miſchief to 


Man; It is certainly an Abomination to both: 
And 1 hope to make it appear ſuch in the fol- 


lowing Diſcourſe. Though I muſt confels 
» myſelf very unable to ſpeak to the utmoſt 
Latitude of this e and I thabk God, | 


that 1 am 5 1047520 
. Now 
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Now the Words of the Text are a plain, : 
entire, categorical Propoſition ; and there- 
fore, I ſhall not go about to darken them, by 
any needleſs Explication, but ſhall immedi- 
_ ately caſt the Proſecution of them, under | 
s theſe three following Particulars. As 

I. I ſhall enquire into the Nature of a 
Lye and the proper Eſſential un. of 

all Falſhood. 
II. I ſhall ſhew the pernicious E 2 of 


it. And 


III. And Loſth. 1 ſhall lay before you "7 
the Rewards and Puniſhments that will cer- 


tainly attend, or, at leaſt, follow ir. 
Every one of which, I ſuppoſe, and much 


| more, all of them together, will afford Ar- 
guments, more than ſufficient, to prove, 
(though it were no Part of Holy Scripture) 
that Lying Lips are an Abomination bh the 
Lord. 


And firſt for he firſt of theſe. 

I. What a Lyets, and wherein the Nature 
of it does conſiſt. A Lye is properly an out- 
ward Signification of ſomething contrary to, 
or, at leaſt, beſide the inward Senſe of the 
Mind; ſo that when one Thing is ſignified or 
expreſſed, and the fame Thing not meant or 


* that is Oy a De. 
And 
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And foraſmuch, . as God has endued Man 
with a Power or Faculty to inſtitute or ap- 
point Signs of his Thoughts; and that, by 
virtue hereof, he can appoint, not only Words, 
but alſo Things, Actions, and Geſtures to be 
Signs of the inward Thoughts and Con- 
ceptions of his Mind, it is evident, that he 
may as really lye and deceive by Actions and 
Geſtures, as he can by Words; foraſmuch as, 
in the Nature of them, they are as capable 
of being made Signs; and conſequently, of 
being as much abuſed and miſapplyed, as 
the other: Though, for Diſtinction Sake, a 
deceiving by Words, is commonly called a 
Lye, and a deceiving by Actions, Geſtures, 
Or Behaviour is called 1 or Hypo- 
criſy. 
be Nature of a Lye, therefore, conſiſts 
in this, that it is a fal/e Signiſication know- 
zngly, and voluntarily uſed; in which the 
Sign expreſſing is no ways agreeing with the 
Thought, or Conception of the Mind pretend- 
ed to be thereby expreſſed. For, Words ſig- 
nify not immediately and primely, Things 
themſelves, but the Conceptions of the Mind 
concerning Things; and therefore, if there 
be an Agreement between our Words, and 
our Thoughts, we do not 8 falſly, though 
it 
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it ſometimes ſo falls out, that our Words a- 
gree not with the Things themſelves: Upon 
which Account, though in ſo ſpeaking, we 

_ offend indeed againſt Truth; yet we offend 
not properly by Falſhood, which is a Speak- 

ing againſt our Thoughts; but by Raſhneſs, 

which is an affirming or denying, before we 
have ſufficiently informed ourſelves of the 
real and true Eſtate of thoſe Things, where- 
of we affirm or deny. 
And thus having ſhewn, whos is Lye is, 
and wherein it does conſiſt, the next Conſide- 
ration is, of the Lawfulneſ/s or Unlawfulneſ5 
of it. And in this, we have but too ſad and 
ſcandalous an Inſtance, both of the Cor- 
ruption and Weakneſs of Man's Reaſon, and 
of the ſtrange Byaſs that ir ſtill receives from 

Intereſt, that ſuch a Caſe as this, both with 

Philoſophers and Divines, Heathens and Chri- 
ſtians ſhould be held diſputable. 
Plato accounted it lawful for Stareſmen 

and Governors; and ſo did Cicero and Plu- 
tarch; and the Stoicks (as ſome ſay) reckon- 
ed it amongſt the Arts and Perfections of a 
wiſe Man, to lye dextrouſly, in due Time 
N and Place. And for ſome of the ancient 
Doctors of the Chriſtian Church; ſuch as 


Origen, 0 temens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, 
|  Lattantins, : 


Mirth's Sake, in common Converſe. 
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Da, and Chry/oftom ; and generally, 
all before St. Auſtin, ſeveral Paſſages have 


fallen from them, that ſpeak but too fayoura- 
bly of this ill Thing. So that Paul Layman, 
a Romiſh Caſuiſt ſays, that it is a Truth but 
lately known, and received in the World, 


that a Lye is abſolutely ſinful and unlawful 5 
I ſuppoſe, he means, that Part of the World, 


Where the Scriptures are not read, and where 
Men care not to know, what they are not 
willing to practiſe. 


But then, for the Mitigation of what has 


proceeded from theſe great Men, we muſt 


take in that known and celebrated Diviſion 
of a Lye into thoſe three ſeveral Kinds of 


” os | 
1. The pernicious Lye, uttered for the 
Hurt or Diſadvantage of our Neighbour. 


2. The officions Lye, uttered for our own, 


or our Neighbour's Advantage: And 


3. Aud Laſtly. The ludicrous and jocoſè 


He, uttered by way of Jeſt, and only for 
Now 
for the firſt of theſe, which is the pernicious 

Lye; it was, and is univerſally condemned 


buy all; but the other Two have found ſome 


Patronage from the Writings of thoſe fore- 


mentioned Authors. 


VOI. I. H h 


The Reaſon of which 
ſeems 
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ſeems to be, that thoſe Perſons did not eſti- 
mate the Lawfulneſs or *Unlawfulneſs of a 
| Lye, from the intrinſick Nature of the Thing 
itſelf, but either from thoſe external Effects 
that it produced, or from thoſe Ends to 
| which it was directed; which accordingly as 
they proved, either Helpful or hurtful, inno- 
cent or offenſive, ſo the Lye was reputed, ei- 
ther lawful or unlawful. And therefore, ſince 
a Man was helped by an officzous Lye, and 
not hurt by a Jocoſe, both of thele came to 
be eſteemed lawful, and. in ſome Caſes lau- 
—:!::. 
But the Schoolmen and Caſuiſts having too 
much Philoſophy to go about to clear a Lye 
from that intrinſick Inordination and Devia- 
tion from right Reaſon inherent in the Nature 
of it, and yet withall unwilling to rob the 
World, and themſelves eſpecially, of ſo ſweet 


a Morſel of Liberty, held that a Lye was in- 


deed abſolutely and univerſally ſinful; but 
then they held alſo, that only the pernicious 


Lye was a Mortal Fin, and the other Two 


were only Yenial. Ir can be no Part of my 
Buſineſs here to overthrow this Diſtinction, 
and to ſhew the Nullity of it: Which has 
been ſolidly and ſufficiently done by moſt 

of our Polemick Writers of the Proteſtant; 

3 1 Church 
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Church. But, at preſent, I ſhall only take 
this their Conceſſion, 7hat every Lye is fm- 
ful, and, conſequently, unlawful; and if it 
be a Sin, I ſhall ſuppoſe it already, proved to 
my Hands, to be, what all Sin eſſentially is, 
and muſt be, Mortal. So that, thus far have 
we gone, and this Point have we gained, 
that it is abſolutely aud univerſally e 
to He, or to falſify. 

Let us now, in the next place, enquire 
from whence this Unlawfulnels ſprings, and 
upon what it is grounded: To which I an- 
{wer : That upon the Principles of Natural 

Reaſon, the Unlawfulneſs of Lying is ground- 
ed upon this, that a L£ye is properly a Sort 
or Species of 1njuſtice, and a Violation of the 

Right of that Perſon, to whom the falſe 
Speech is directed: For all Speaking, or Sig- 
nification of one's Mind, implies, in the Na- 
ture of it, an Act, or Addreſs of one Man 
to another : Ir being evident, that no Man, 
though he does ſpeak falſe, can be ſaid to lye 


to himſelf. 


Nou to ſhew, what this Right is, we muſt 
know, that in the Beginnings, and firſt Eſta- 
bliſhments of Speech, there was an mplicit 
Compact amongſt Men, founded upon com- 


mon Uſe and Conſent, that ſuch and ſuch 
Hh 2 UL me 
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Words or Voices, Actions or Geſtures ſhould 
be Means or Signs, whereby they would 
expreſs, or convey their Thoughts one to ano- 

. ther; and that Men ſhould be obliged to uſe 


them for that Purpoſe; foraſmuch as, with- 


out ſuch an Obligation, thoſe Signs could 
not be effectual for ſuch an End. From 
which Compact there ariſing an Obligation 
upon every one, ſo to convey his Meaning, 
there accrues alſo a Right to every one, by 
the fame Signs to judge of the Senſe or 
Meaning of the Perſon ſo obliged to expreſs 
himſelf: And conſequently, if theſe Signs are 
applyed and uſed by him ſo, as not to ſignify 
bis Meaning; the Right of the Perſon, to 
whom he was obliged ſo to. have done, is 
hereby violated, and the Man by being de- 


_ ceived, and kept ignorant of his Neighbour's 


all. 


Meaning, where he ought to have known it, 
is fo far deprived of the Benefit of any Inter- 
courſe, or Converſe with him. | 
From hence therefore we ſee, that the 0. 
riginal Reaſon of the Unlawfulneſs of Hing 
or Deceiving, is, that it carries with it an 
Act of Injuſtice, and a Violation of the Right 
of him, to whom we were obliged to ſignify 
or impart our Minds, if we ſpoke to him at 


But 
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But then, we muſt obſerve alſo, (which 


IT © 33 
I noted at firſt) that as it is in Man's Power 


to inſtitute, not only Words, but alſo Things, 


Actions, or Geſtures to be the Means, where- 


by he would ſignify and expreſs his Mind; 
ſo on the other ſide, thoſe Voices, Actions, or 
Geſtures, which Men have not by any Com- 

pact agreed to make the Inſtruments of convey- 
ing their Thoughts one to another, are not the 


proper Inſtruments of deceiving, ſo as to de- 
nominate the Perſon uſing them, a Lyar or 


Deceiver, though the Perſon, to whom they 
are addreſſed, takes Occaſion from thence, to 
form in his Mind a falſe Apprehenſion or Be- 


lief of the Thoughts of thoſe, who uſe ſüch 


Voices, Actions, or Geſtures towards him. I 
ſay, in this Caſe, the Perſon uſing theſe Things 
cannot be ſaid to deceive; ſince all Deception 
is a miſapplying of thoſe Signs, which, by 
Compact or Inſtitution, were made the Means 
of Mens ſignifying or conveying their 
Thoughts; but here, a Man only does thoſe 


Things, from which another takes Occaſion 


to deceive himſelf. Which one Conſideration 
will ſolve moſt of thoſe Difficulties, that are 


uſually ſtarted on this Subject. 


But yet, this I do, and muſt grant, that 


though it be not againſt ſtrict Juſtice or 
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Fruth for a Man to do thoſe Things, Which 
he might, otherwiſe, lawfufly do, albeit his 
Neighbour does take Occaſion from thence to 
conceive in his Mind a falſe Belief, and ſo to 
deceive himſelf; yet Chriſtian Charity will, in 
many Caſes, reſtrain a Man here too, and 

prohibit him to. uſe his own Right and Li- 

berry, where it may turn conſiderably to his 

| Neighbour's Prejudice. For herein is the 

Excellency of Charity ſeen, that the chari- 

table Man not only does no Evil himſelf, but 
that, to the utmoſt of his Power, he alſo hin- 
MM any Evil from being done eyen by a- 
nother. 

And as we have ſhewn bore 1 that 
Lying and Deceiving ſtand condemned, upon 
the Principles of natural Juſtice, and the E- 
ternal Law of right Reaſon; ſo are the fame 


much more condemned, and that with the 


Sanction of the higheſt Penalties, by the Law O 
of Chriſtianity, which is eminently and tran- 
ſcendently called the Truth, and the Word 
of Truth; and in nothing more ſurpaſſes all 
the Doctrines and Religions in the World, 
than in this, that it enjoins the cleareſt, the 


8 apeneſt, and the ſincereſt. Dealing, both 


in Words and Actions; and is the rigideſt 
Fan of Truth in al our Behaviour, of 


an 7 
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any other Doctrine or Inſtitution wharſo- 
ever. 


And thus much for the Firſt general Thing 


Propoſed, which was to enquire into the Na- 
 rureof a Lye, and the proper, eſſential Malig- 
nity of all Falſhood. I proceed now to the 

II. Second, which is to ſhew the pernici- 
ous Effects of it. Some of the chief and 


moſt remarkable of . are theſe that fol- 25 


low: As, 


1. Firſt of all, it was this that introdebel 
Sin into the World. For, how came our 
| firſt Parents to ſin, and to loſe their Primitive 


Innocence? Why, they were deceived, and 
by the Subtilty of the Devil brought to be- 


lieve a Lye. And, indeed, Deceit is of the 
very Eſſence and Nature oſ Sin, there being 


no ſinful Action, but there is a Lye wrapt 


up in the Bowels of it. For, Sin prevails 
upon the Soul by repreſenting that as ſuit- 
able and deſirable, that really is not ſo. 
And no Man is ever induced to ſin, but by a 
Perſuaſion, that he ſhall find ſome Good and 


. Happineſs in it, which he had not before. 


The Wages that Sin bargains with the Sin- 
ner to ſerve it for, are Life, Pleaſure, and 
Profit; but the Wages it pays him with, are 
Death, Torment, and Deſtruction. He that 
H h 4 would 
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would underſtand the Falſhood and Deceit of 


Sin throughly, muſt compare its Promiſes 


and its Payments together. | 
And as the Devil firſt brought S. in into 


the World by a He (being equally the baſe 
Original of both) ſo he ſtill propagates and 


promotes it by the ſame. The Devil reigns 
over none but thoſe whom he firſt deceives. 
Geographers and Hiſtorians dividing the ha- 
bitable World into Thirty Parts, give us this 
Account of them: That but Vive of thoſe 
Thirty are Chriſtian; and, for the reſt, Six 
of them are Few and Mahometan, and the 
remaining Nineteen perfectly Heathen: All 
which he holds and governs by poſſeſſing - 
them with a Lye, and bewitching them with 
a falſe Religion: Like the Moon and the Stars, 
he rules by Night; and his Kingdom, even 
in this World, is perfectly a Kingdom of 
Darkneſs, And therefore our Saviour, who 
came to dethrone the Devil and to deſtroy 
Sin, did it by being the Light of the World, 
and by bearing Witneſs to 55 Truth. For ſo 
far as Truth gets Ground in the World, ſo 
far Sin loſes it. Chriſt ſaves the World, by 
undeceiving it; and ſanctifies the Will, by 
firſt enlight'ning the Nee 


. 
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2. A ſecond Effect of Lying and Fal. 
ſhoad, is all that Miſery and Calamity thar 
| befalls Mankind. For the Proof of which, 
we need go no farther than the former Con- 
ſideration: For Sorrow being the natural 
and direct Effect of Sin, that which firſt 
brought Sin into the World, muſt by neceſ. 
ſary Conſequence bring in Sorrow too. 
Shame and Pain, Poverty and Sickneſs, yea, 
Death and Hell itſelf, are all of them bur 
the Trophics of thoſe fatal Conqueſts, 
by that grand Impoſtor, the Devil, over the 
deluded Sons of Men. And hardly can 
any Example be produced of a Man in ex- 
treme Miſery, who was not one way or o- 
ther firſt deceived into it. For, have not the 
oreateſt Slaughters of Armies been effected 
buy Stratagem? And, have not the faireſt 

Eſtates been deſtroyed by Suretyſhip? 1 
both of which there is a Fallacy, and the 

Man is over-reached , before he is over- 

thrown. 
What betrayed and delivered the poor 
old Prophet into the Lion's Mouth, 1 Kings 
xiii, but the Mouth of a falſe Prophet, 
much the crueller, and more remorſleſs of 
the two? How came 7% n Hue, and 
Ferom of Prague, to be ſo cruelly and 


baſely 
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baſely uſed. by 


the Council of Conſtance, 


_ thoſe 2 ay baſtical Commiſſioners of the Court 


+, Of which laſt, ſee an 

Inſtance in the 13 Seffion of 
this Council, in which it de- 
crees, with a non-obſtante 


both Kinds, that the contrary 


ceiving it only in one Kind, 
ong ht to be acconnted aud ob 


of Rome? Why, they 
promiſed thoſe inno- 
cent Men a fafe Con- 


duct, who thereupon 


0 Chriſ's expreſs Inſtitution 
of the Bleſſed Euchariſt in 


ok them at their 


Word, and according- 
Cuaſtom and Practice of Re- 


ly were burnt alive, 
for truſting a Pack of 


ſerved as a Law; and that, mer 7 * BY Ws | 
"+ ts Bret: bool winins.. perfidious Wretches , 


ter it otherwiſe, he was zo be Who regarded their 
cecommunicated. on Word as little as 
| they did God's.* 
And how came ſo many Bonfires to be 
made in Queen Mary's Days? Why, ſhe had 
abuſed and deceived her People with Lyes, 
promiſing them the free Exerciſe of their 
Religion, before ſhe got into the Throne, and 
when ſhe was once in, ſhe performed her 
Promiſe to them at the Stake. And I know 
no Security we had from ſeeing the fame 
again in our Days, but one or two Procla- 
mations forbidding Bonfires. Some Sort of 
Promiſes are edged Tools, and it is dange- 
rous lay ing hold on them. 
But to paſs from hence to 8 Trea- 
chery, that is, from one Twin to the other : 
How 
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How came ſuch Multitudes of our own Na- 
tion, at the beginning of that monſtrous 
(but ſtill ſurviving and ſucceſsful) Rebellion, 
in the Vear 1641, to be ſpunged of their 
Plate and Money, their Rings and Jewels, 
for the carrying on of the Schiſmatical, Diſ- 
ſenting, King. Killing Cauſe? Why, next to 
their own Love of being cheated, it was the 
Publick, or rather proſtitute Faith of a Com- 
pany of faithleſs Miſcreants that drew them 
in, and deceived them. And, how came ſo 
many Thouſands to fight, and die in the 
ſame Rebellion? Why, they were deceived 
into it, by thoſe ſpiritual Trumpeters, who 
followed them with continual Alarms of 
Damnation, if they did not venture Life, 
Fortune, and All, in that which wickedly 
and deviliſhly thoſe Impoſtors called, The 


Cauſe of God. So that I myſelf have heard 


One lay (whole Quar- Se el. 


ters have ſince hung about 


that City, where he had been firſt deceived) 
that he with many more, went to that exe- 
crable War with ſuch a controuling Horrour 
upon their Spirits, from + He particularly 
thoſe f Sermons, that they mention'd thoſe of 
verily believed they ſhould Brook Calamy. 
have been accurſed EY God for ever, if they 
„ mad 
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had not acted their Part in that diſmal Tra- 
gedy, and heartily done the Devil's Work, 
being ſo effectually called and commanded. to 
it in God's Name. 
Infinite would it be to purſue all Inſtances 
of this Nature: But, conſider thoſe grand 
Agents and Lieutenants of the Devil, by 
whom he ſcourges and plagues the World 
under him, to wit, Tyrants; and was there 
_everany Tyrant ſince the Creation, who was 
not alſo falſe and perfidious ? Do' not. the 
bloody, and the deceitful Man ſtill go Hand in 
Hand together, in the Language of the Scri- 
pture ? P/al. lv. 23. Was ever any People 
more cruel, and withall more falſe than the 


Caritbaginians? And had not the hypocriti- 


cal Contrivers of the Murder of that bleſſed 
Martyr King Charles the Firſt, their Masks 
and Vizards, as well as his Executioners ? 
No Man that deſigns to rob another of his 
Eſtate or Life, will be ſo impudent or igno-. - 
rant, as in plain Terms, to tell him ſo. 
But if it be his Eſtate, that he drives at, he 
will dazle his Eyes, and bait him in with 
the luſcious Propoſal of ſome gainful Par- 
cChaſe, ſome rich Match, or advantagious Pro- 
ject; till the eaſy Man is caught and hamper- 


ed; and 05 My” by Lyes, and partly by 
Law-Suits 
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Law-Suitk together, comes at length to be 
ſtript of all, and brought to a Piece of Bread, 
when he can get it. Or, if it be a Man's 
Life, that the Malice of his Enemy ſeeks af- 
ter, he will not preſently clap his Piſtol to 


his Breaſt, or his Knife to his Throat; but 
will rather take Abſalom for his Pattern, who 
invited his dear Brother to a Feaſt, hugged 
and embraced, courted and careſſed him, till 


he had well doſed his weak Head with Wine, 
and his fooliſh Heart with Confidence and 


Credulity ; and then, in he brings him an 
old Reckoning, and makes him pay it off 


with his Blood. Or, perhaps, the Cut-Throat 
may rather take his Copy from the Pari ſian 
Maſſacre; one of the horrideſt Inſtances of 


barbarous Inhumanity, that ever the World 


ſaw, but uſhered in with all the Pretences of 
Amity, and the Feſtival Treats of a recon- 
ciling Marriage, a new and excellent Way 


(no doubt) of proving Matrimony a Ja. 


crament. But ſuch Butchers know, what they 
have to do. They muſt ſooth and allure, 


before they ſtrike ; and the Ox muſt be fed, 
before he is brought to the Slaughter; and 
the fame Courſe muſt be taken with ſome 


| Sort of Aſſes too. 


In 
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In a word, I verily believe, that no fad 
Diſaſter ever yet befell any Perſon or People, 


nor any Villany, or flagitious Action was 


ever yet committed, but upon a due Enquiry 

into the Cauſes of it, it will be found, that 
a2 Lye was firſt or laſt the principal Engine to 
effect it: And that, whether Pride, Luſt, or 
Cruelty brought it forth, it was Fal ſhood that 

begot it; this gave it Being, whatſoever o- 
ther Vice might give it Birth. 
3. As we have ſeen how much Lying and 
 Falſhood diſturbs ; fo, in the next place : 


we ſhall ſee alſo, how it tends utterly to diſ- 


ſolye Society. There is no doubt, but all the 
Safety, Happineſs, and Convenience that Men 
enjoy in this Life, is from the Combination 
of particular Perſons into Societies or Cor- 
porations: The Cauſe of which, is Compact; 
and the Band that knits together, and ſup- 
ports all Compacts, is Truth and Faithful- 
neſs. So that, the Soul and Spirit that ani- 
mates, and keeps up Society, is Mutual 
Truſt, and the Foundation of Truſt, is Truth 
either &zowr, or at leaſt ſuppoſed i in the Per- 
ſons ſo truſted. | 
But now, where Frand and Falſhood, like 
a Plague or Canker, comes once to invade 


. the Band, which held together the 
Parts 


2 
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Parts compounding it, preſently breaks; and 
Men are thereby put to a Loſs, where to 
league, and to faſten their Dependences ; 
and fo are forced to ſcatter, and ſhift every 
one for himſelf, Upon which Account, every 


notoriouſly falſe Perſon ought to be looked . 


upon and deteſted, as a Public Enemy, and 
to be purſued as a Wolf, or a mad Dog, and 
a Diſturber of the Common Peace and Wel- 
fare of Mankind. There being no particu- 
lar Perſon whatſoever, but has his private 
Intereſt concerned, and endangered in the 
Muiſchief, that ſuch a . does to the 
Publick. 
For look into great Families, and you ſhall 
find ſome one falſe, paultry Tale-Bearer, who, 
by carrying Stories from one to atiother, ſhall 
inflame the Minds, and diſcompoſe the Quiet 
of the whole Family. And from Families 
pals to Towns or Cities; and two or three 
pragmatical, intriguing, meddling Fellows, 
(Men of Buſineſs ſome call them) by the 
Venom of their falſe Tongues, ſhall ſer the 
whole Neighbourhood together by the Ears. 
Where Men practiſe Falſhood, and ſhew 
Tricks with one another, there will be per- 
petual Suſpicions, evil Surmiſings, Doubts, 
and Jealouſies which, by ſowring the Minds 
| of 
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of Men, are the Bane and Peſt of Society. 
For ſtill Society is built upon Truſt, and 

Truſt upon the Confidence, that Men have of 
one another's Integrity. 

And this is ſo evident, that, kw ruff 
ng, there could not only be no- Happineſs, 
but indeed, no Living in this World. For in 
thoſe very things, that miniſter to the daily 

Neceſſit ies of common Life, how can any one 

be aſſured, that the very Meat and Drink 

that he is to take into his Body, and the 
Cloaths he is to put on, are not poyſoned, 
and made unwholſome for him, before ever 
they are brought to him. Nay, in ſome 
Places, (with Horror be it ſpoke ) how can 

a Man be ſecure in taking the very Sacra- 
ment itſelf ? For there have been thoſe, who 
have found ſomething in this Spiritual Food, 
that has proved very Fatal to their Bodies, 
and more than prepared them for another 
World. I fay, how can any one warrant 
| himſelf in the Uſe of theſe rhings againſt 
fuch Suſpicions, but in the Truſt he has in 
the common Honeſty and Truth of Men in 
general, which ought, and uſes to keep them 
from ſuch Villanies ? Nevertheleſs, know this 
certainly before-hand he cannot, foraſmuch 


as ſuch Things have been done, and, conſe- 
quently, 
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' quently, may be done again. And there- 
fore, as for any infallible Aſſurance to the con- 
trary, he can have none; but, in the great 
Concerns of Life and Health, every Man muſt 
be forced to proceed upon Truſt, there be- 
ing no knowing the [ntention of the Cook or 
Baker, any more than of the Prieſt himſelf. 
And yet, if a Man ſhould forbear his Food, 


or Raiment, or moſt of his Buſineſs in the 
World, till he had Science and Certainty of 


the Safeneſs of what he was going about, he 


muſt ſtarye, and die diſputing ; for there is 
neither eating, nor CON nor living by 


Demonſtration. 


Now this ſhews the high Malignity of 
Fraud and V. *alſhood, that, in the direct and 


natural. Courſe of it, tends to the Deſtruction 


of common Life, by deſtroying that Truſt, 
and mutual Confidence, that Men ſhould have 
in one another; by which the common In- 
tercourſe of the World muſt be carried on, 
and, without which, Men muſt firſt 4 ſruſt, 
and then divide, ſeparate, and ſtand upon 
their Guard, with their Hand againſt every 
One, and every one's Hand againſt them. 
Ihe Felicity of Societies, and Bodies Po- 
litick, conſiſts in this, that all Relations in 
them do e diſcharge their reſpective 
Vol. I. 5 I i Duties 
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Duties and Offices. Such as are the Rela- 
tion between Prince and Subject, Maſter and 
Servant, à Man and his Friend, Husband 
and Wife, Parent and Child, Buyer and del. 
ie, and the like. But now, where Fraud 
And Fualſbood take place, there is not one of 
all theſe, that is not perverted, and, that 


does not from an Help of Society, directly 


become an Hindrance. For firſt, it turns |Þ 
all above us into Tyranny, and Barbaritj; 

and all of the ſame Region, and Level with 

us, into Diſcord and: Confuſion It is this 
alone, that poyſons that Sovereign and Di- 


vine thing, called Friendſhip ; ; ſo that, when 


a2 Man thinks, that he leans upon a Breaſt as 
loving, and true to him, as his own, he finds 
chat he relies upon a broken Reed, that not 


only balely fails, but alſo cruelly pierces the 
Hand, that reſts upon it. It is from this, 


that, when a Man thinks he has a Servant, 
or Dependent, an Inſtrument of his Affairs, 
and a Defence of his Perſon, he finds a Tray- 
tor and a Fudas, an Enemy that eats his 

Bread, and lies under his Roof, and per- 


haps readier to do him a Miſchief, and a 


ſhrewd Turn, than an open and profeſſed 
Adverſary. And laſtly, from this Deceit, 
19 ga Falſhood it is, ra when a Man thinks 


_ himſelf 
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' himſelf marched to one, who by the Laws 


of God and Nature, ſhould be a Comfort to 
him in all Conditions, a Conſort of his Cares, 


and a Companion in all his Concerns, in- 
ſtead thereof, he finds in his Bolom, a Beaſt, 
a Serpent, and a Devil. 


In a word: He that has to 4 with a 
Lyar, knows not where he is, nor what he 
does, nor with whom he deals. He walks 


upon Bogs, and Whirpools ; whereſoever he 
treads, he ſinks, and converſes with a bot. 
tomleſs Pit, where it is impoſſible for him 


to fix, or to be at any Certainty. In fine, he 
catches at an Apple of Sodom, which though 
it may entertain his Eye with a florid, jolly 


white and red; yet, upon the Touch, it 


ſhall fill his Hand only with Stench and Foul- 


nefs: Fair in Look, and rotten at Heart ; as 
the gayelt, and moſt raking Things and Per- 
ſons in the World generally are. 


And laſtly: Deceit and: Falſbood 


do, of all other ill Qualities, moſt peculiar- 
ly indiſpoſe the Hearts of Men to the Im- 
preſſions of Religion. For theſe are Sins 
perfectly ſpiritual, and ſo prepoſſels the pro- 


per Sear and Place of Religion, which is the 


Soul or Spirit: And, when that is once 


filled and taken up with a Lye, there will 
. liz Oy 75 
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hardly be Admifſion, or Room for Truth, 
Chriſtianity 'is known in Scripture by no 

Name fo ſignificantly, as by the unn 

of the Goſpel. 

And if ſo, does it not look like the; great- 


eſt Paradox and Prodigy in Nature, for any : 


one to pretend it lawful to equivocate, or 


| lye for it? To face God, and out-face Man, : 


with the Sacrament, and a Lye in one's 
Mouth together? Can a good Intention, or 
rather a very wicked one, fo miſ called, ſan- 
Rify and transform Perjury and Hypocrily, 
into Merit and Perfection ? 2 Or, can there 
be a greater Blot caſt upon any Church, or 


Religion (whatſoever it be) than by ſuch a 


Practice? For, will not the World be in- 


duced to look upon my Religion, as a 
Lye, if I allow myſelf to lye for my Reli - 


gion? 


= ame very. Life and. Soul of all Religion, 
is Sincerity. And therefore, the good Ground 


in which alone the Immortal Seed of the 


Nord ſprang up to Perfection, is faid, in 
St. Luke viii. 15. to have been thoſe, that 


received it into an honeſt Heart, that is a 


plain, clear, and well-meaning Heart; an 
Heart not doubled, nor caſt into the vari- 
aus F olds and Windings of a dodging, 


thiftiog 
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ſhifting Hypocriſy. For, the Truth is, the 


more ſpiritual and refined any Sin is, the more 
| hardly is the Soul cured of it; becauſe the. 
more difficultly convinced. And in all our 
ſpiritual Maladies, Conviction muſt ſtill be- 


| gin the Cure. 


Such Sins, indeed, as are acted by t the 


Body, do quickly ſhew and proclaim them- 
ſelves; and, it is no ſuch hard Matter to 


| convince, or run down a Drunkard, or an 
_ unclean Perſon, and to ſtop their Mouths, 


and to anſwer any Pretences that they can 


alledge for their Sin. But, Deceit is ſuch a 
Sin as a Phari/ee may be guilty of, and yet 
ſtand fair for the Reputation of Zeal and 


Strictneſs, and a more than ordinary Exact- 


neſs in Religion. And, though ſome haye 
been apt to account none ſinful, or vicious, 
bur ſuch as wallow in the Mire and Dirt of 


groſs Senſuality, yet no doubt, Deceit, Falſ- 


hood and Hypocriſy, are more directly con- 
trary to the very Eſſence and Deſigu of Re- 


ligion, and carry in them more of the ex- 


preſs Image and Superſcription of the Devil, 


than any bodily Sins whatſoever. How did 


that fal/e, faſting, imperious, ſelf-admiring, 


a rather, /ef-adoring Hypocrite in St. Luke 
vii. 11, crow and. inſult over the poor 
r 
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Publican! God, I thank thee, ſays he, that 
1 am not like other Men; and God forbid 


(fay I) that there ſhould be many others 


like him, for a gliſtering Out-ſide, and a 


noiſome Inſide, for Hything Mint and Cum- 
min, and for devouring Widows Houſes ; 
that is, for taking ten Parts from his Neigh- 
bour, and putting God off with one. After 


all which, had this Man of Merit and 


by Mortification been called ro Account for 

his ungodly Swallow, in gorging down the 

Eſtates of helpleſs Widow and Orphans, it is 
odds, but he would have told you, that it was 
all for charitable Uſes, and to afford Penſions 


for Spies and Proſelytes. It being no ordina- 


5 ry Piece of Spiritual Good- Husbandry, to be 


. — 


1 charitable at other Mens Coſts 


Bur, ſch Sons of Abraham, how highly 


ſoever they may have the Luck to be thought 
of, are far from being 1/7aelites indeed; for 
the Character that our Saviour gives us of 
ſach, in the Perſon of Nathanael, in John 
i. 47. is, that they are without Guile. To 


be ſo, I confeſs, is generally reckoned (of 


: late Times eſpecially) a poor, mean, ſneak- 


ing Thing, and the contrary reputed Wit 
and A Fetz and e for A neſs (as the 
Word 
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Word is:) Though I doubt not, but it will 
be one Day found, that only Honeſty and 


Integrity can fit a Man for the main Buſi: 


neſs, that he was ſent into the World for; 
and that he certainly is the greatef Wit, who 
is w/e to Salvation. 

And thus much for the Second General 
thing propos d, which was, 20 fhew the 
pernicious Effects of Lying , and Faiſpus. 
Come we now to the 
III. And Laff, which is, 70 Jay before you 
the Rewards or Puniſhments, that will aß 
ſuredl attend, or, at leaſt, A, this baſe 
Practice. 

I ſhall mention 9 5 > 
I. An utter Loſs of all Credit, and Belief 
with ſober and diſcrete Perſons; and conſe- 
quently, of all Capacity of being uſeful in 
the Prime and Nobleſt Concerns of Life. 
For there cannot be imagined in Nature, a 
more forlorn, uſeleſs, and contemptible Tool, 
or more unfit for any thing, than a diſco- 
vered Cheat. And, let Men reſt aſſured of 
this, thar there will be always ſome as able 
to diſcover, and find out deceitful Tricks, 
as others can be to contrive them. For, 
God forbid, that all the Wit, and Cunning 
1 54 1 
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of the World, ſhould Rill run on the De- 
ceiver's fide; and, when ſuch little Shifts 
and ſhuffling Arts come once to be ripped 
up, and laid open, how poorly and wret- 
chedly muſt that Man needs ſneak, who 
finds himfelf both guilty and baffled too! A 


EKnave without Luck, is certainly the worſt 


Trade in the World. But, Truth makes 
the Face of that Perſon ſhine, who ſpeaks 
and owns it: While a Lye is like a Vizard, 
that may cover the Face, indeed, but can 
never become it; nor yet does it cover it 
ſo, but that it jeaves it open enough for 
Shame. It brands a Man with a laſting, in- 
delible Character of Ignominy and Reproach, 


and that indeed ſo foul and odious, that 


thoſe uſurping Hectors, who pretend to 
Honour without Religion, think the Charge 


of a Lye, a Blot upon them not to be waſn- 
ed out, but of, the Blood of him that gives 


it. | 
For what Place can | that Man fill in a 
Common- wealth, whom no Body will ei- 
ther believe or employ ? And no Man can 

be conſiderable in himſelf, who has not made 

himſelf uſeful to others: Nor can any Man 

- be ſo, who is uncapable of a Truſt. He is 
neither 
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neither fir for Counſel or Friendſhip, for 
Service or Command, to be in Office or in 

Honour, but like Salt that has loſt its Sa- 
vour, fit only to rot and periſh upon a 
Dunghill. | 

For no Man can rely upon ſuch an One, 

either with Safety to his Affairs, or without 


a Slur to his. Reputation; ſince he that truſts i 
a Knave, has no other Recompence, but to 
be accounted a Foo! for his Pains. And, if = 
he truſts himſelf into Ruin and Beggary, he "x 
falls unpityed, a Sacrifice to his own Folly A 
and Credulity ; for he that ſuffers himſelf ro =. 
be impoſed upon, by a known Deceiver, 4 
goes Partner in the Cheat, and deceives him- 9 
ſelf. He is deſpiſed, and laughed at as a ſoft 1 
and eaſy Perſon, and as unfit to be relyed 5 id 
upon for his Weakneſs, as the other can be 4 
for his Falſeneſs. jj 
It is really a great Miſery not to TOR i 
whom to truſt, but a much greater to behave = 
one's ſelf ſo, as not to be truſted. But this is ; 1 
the Lyar's Lot, he is accounted a Peſt and a 1 
Nuſance; a Perſon marked out for Infamy _ 
and Scorn, and abandon'd by all Men of Senſe | 4} 
and Worth, and ſuch as will not abandon = 
themſelves. I 
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2. The ſecond Reward or Puniſhment that 


e attends the Jying and deceitful Perſon, is the 
Hatred of all thoſe, whom he either has, or 
would have deceived. ] do not fay, that a 


Chriſtian can lawfully hate any One; and yet, 
I affirm, that ſome may very worthily de- 
| ſerve to be hated; and of all Men living, who 
may, or do, the Deceiver certainly deſerves 
it moſt. To which I ſhall add this one Re- 
mark farther ; that though Mens Perſons 
ought not to be hated, yet without all Perad- 
venture, their Practices juſtly may, and par- 


5 ticularly that deteſtable One, which we are 


no ſpeaking of. 
For whoſoever deceives a Man, does not 


5 only do all that he can to ruin him, but 


which is yet worſe, to make him ruin him- 

felf; and by cauſing an Error in the great 
Guide of all his Actions, his Judgment, to 
| cauſe an Error in his Chozce too; the Miſ- 
guidance of which, muſt naturally engage 


him in thoſe Courſes, that directly tene 


to his Deſtruction. Loſs of Sight is the 
Miſery of Life, and uſually the Fore-runner 


of Death; when the Malefactor comes once 


le muffled, and the fatal Cloth drawn 
cover his Eyes, we know, that he is not far 
from his Execution. 


And 
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And this is ſo true, that whoſoever ſees 
a Man, who would have beguiled and im- 
poſed upon him, by making him believe a 
Lye, he may truly ſay of that Perſon, that's 
the Man who would have ruined me, who 
would have ſtripped me of the Dignity of 
my Nature, and put out the Eyes of my 
Reaſon, to make himſelf Sport with my Ca- 
lamity, my Folly and my Diſhonour. For 
ſo the Philiſtines uſed Sampſon, and every 
Man in this fad Caſe has enough of Sampſon 
to be his own Executioner. Accordingly, 
if ever it comes to this, that a Man can lay 
of his Confident, he would have deceived me, 
he has ſaid enough to annihilate, and aboliſh 
all Pretences of Friendſhip, and it is really 
an intolerable Impudence, for any one to 
offer at the Name of Friend, after ſuch an 
Arrempr. For can there be any Thing of 
Friendſhip, in Snares, Hooks, and Trapans ? 
And therefore, wholoever breaks with his 
Friend upon ſuch Terms, has enough to war- 
rant him in ſo doing, both before God and 
Man; and that without incurring either the 
Guilt of Unfaithfulneſs before the one, or 
the Blemiſh of Inconſtancy before the o- 
ther. F or this is not properly to break with 
a Friend, 
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4 Friend, but to diſcover an Enemy, and 
timely . to ſhake the Viper off from one's 
Hand. 
| What ſays the moſt wiſe Author of that 


excellent Book of Eccleſi ſaſticus, Ecclus, xxii. 


21, 222? Though thou dreweſt a Sword at 
thy F. riend, yet deſpair not, for there may be 
a returning to Favour. If thou haſt opened 
thy Mouth againſt thy Friend, fear not, for 


there may be a Reconciliation. That is, an 


haſty Word, or an indiſcreet Action, does 
not preſently diſſolve the Bond, or root out 
a well ſettled Habit, but that Friendſhip may 
be ſtill ſound at Heart; and ſo out- grow, 5 

and wear off theſe little Diſtempers. But 
what follows? Except for upbraiding, or 

diſcloſing of Secrets, or atreacherous Wound, 
(mark that:) For, for theſe Things (ſays 
he) every Friend will depart. And ſurely, it 
is high Time for him to go, when ſuch a De- 
vil drives him away. Paſſion, Anger, and 
Unkindneſs may give a Wound, that ſhall 
bleed and ſmart, but it is Treachery uy 
that makes it feſter. 

And the Reaſon of the ee is ma- 
nifeſt; for haſty Words, or Blows may be 


ay t the Effects of a Haden Paſſion, during 
5 Which, 
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which a Man is not perfectly himſelf: But 


no Man goes about to deceive, or enſnare, 


or circumvent another in a Paſſion; to lay 


Trains, and ſet Traps, and give ſecret Blows 
in a preſent Huff. No; this is always done 


with Forecaſt and Deſign; with a ſteady 


aiming, and a long projecting Malice, aſ- 
_ ſiſted with all the Skill and Art of an expert, 
and well-managed Hypocriſy; and, per- 
haps, not. without the Phariſaical feigned 
Guiſe of ſomething like Self Denial and 
Mortification; which are Thinge, in which 
the whole Man, and the whole Devil too, 
are employed; and all the Powers and Fa- 
cCulties of the Mind are exerted, and made E” 


1 uſe of. 


But for all theſe Masks and Vizards, | no- 
thing certainly can be thought of, or ima- 


gined more baſe, inhumane, or diabolical, 


than for one to abuſe the generous Confi- 


dence, and hearty Freedom of his Friend, 


and to undermine and ruin him in thoſe very 


Concerns, which nothing but too great a 


Reſpect to, and too good an Opinion of the 
Traytor, made the poor Man depoſite in his 


hollow and fallacious Breaſt. Such an one, 
er thinks to find ſome Rupert and 


Shelter 
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we Devil himſelf could do. For the Devil 
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Shelter in my Friendſhip, and I take that 


Opportunity to betray him to his mortal E- 


nemies. He comes to me for Counſel, and 
I ſhew him a Trick. He opens his Boſom to 


me, and I ſtab him to the Heart. 
| Theſe are the Practices of the World we 


live in; eſpecially fince the Year Sixty, the 
grand Epoch of Falſhood, as well as Deban- 
chery. But God, who is the great Guarantee 
for the Peace, Order, and good Behaviour 
of Mankind, where Laws cannot ſecure it, 


may, ſome Time or other, think it the Con- 
cern of his Juſtice and Providence tao, to 


revenge the Affronts put upon them, by 
ſuch impudent Defiers of both, as neither 
believe a God, nor ought. to be believed by 


Man. 
In Whe' mean time, let ach perfidious ; 


Wretches know, that though they believe a 
Devil no more than they do a God, yet in 
all this Scene of refined Treachery, they are 


really doing the Devil's Journey-work, who 


was a Lyar and a Murderer from the Be- 
/ ginning, and therefore a Lyar, that he might 
be a Murderer: And the Truth is, ſuch an 


one does all tow ards his Brother's Ruin, that 


can 
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can but tempt and deceive, and if he can- . 
not was a Man that Way, his Power is at 
an end. 
But I cannot diſmiſs this Head, without 
one farther Note, as very material in the 
| Caſe now before us. Namely, that ſince 
this falſe, wily, doubling Diſpoſition of Mind 
is ſo intolerably miſchievous to Society, God 
is ſometimes pleaſed, in mere Pity and Com- 
paſſion to Men, to give them Warning of it, 
by ſetting ſome odd Mark upon ſuch Cains. 
So that, if a Man will be but ſo true to him- 
ſelf, as to obſerve ſuch Perſons exactly, he 
ſhall generally ſpy ſuch falſe Lines, and ſuch 
a ſly, treacherous Fleer upon their Face, that 
he ſhall be ſure to have a Caſt of their Eye to 
warn him, before they give him a Caft of 4 
their Nature to betray him. And in fach _ 4 
Caſes, a Man may fee more, and better by {5 
another's Eye, than he can by hig own. — 
Let this, therefore, be the ſecond Reward 1 
of the Hing and deceitful Perſon, that he is 
the Object of a juſt Hatred and Abborrence. 
For as the Devil is both a Har h1/etf, and 
the Father of Lyars; 1o ] think, that the ſame 
Cauſe, that has drawn the Hatred of God and 
Man upon the Father, may juſtly entail it 
upon bis Oft- Spring too; and it is 4 
Do 
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that ſach an Enrail ſhould ever be cur off. 
Bar -- 
3. And Laſtly: The laſt and 155 Re- 
ward, that ſhall infallibly reach the Frau- 
dulent and Deceitful, (as it will all other 
obſtinate and impenitent Sinners ) is a final 
and eternal Separation from God, who is 
Truth itſelf, and with whom no Shadow of 
| Falſhood can dwell. He that telleth Lyes 
(hays David, in Pal. ci. 7 ) ſhall not tarry 
in my Sight; and, if not in the Sight of a 
poor mortal Man, (who could ſometimes 
lye himſelf) how much leſs in the Preſence 
of the Infinite, and All-knowing God? A 
wiſe, and good Prince or Governor, will 
not vouchſafe a Lyar the Countenance of his 
Eye, and much leſs the Privilege of his Ear. 
The Spirit of God ſeems to write this upon 
the very Gates of Heaven, and to ſtate the 
Condition of Mens Entrance into Glory, 
chiefly upon their Veracity. In P/al. NV. I. 
Who ſhall aſtend into thy Holy Hill ? (fays 
the Pſalmiſt .) To which it is anſwered, in 
Ver. 2. He that worketh Righteouſneſs, and 
that ſpeaketh the Truth from his Heart. 
And, on the other ſide, how emphatically _ 
is Hell deſcribed in the two laſt Chapters of 


: the Revelation; by * the great Receptacl 4 
| ; 
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and Manſion-houſe of Lyars, whom we ſhall 
find there ranged with the vileſt, and moſt 
deteſtable of ail Sinners, appointed to have 
their Portion in that horrid Place, Rev. xxi. 8. 


The Unbelieving, and the Avominable, and 


Murderers, and Whoremongers, and Sorce- 


rers, and Idolaters, and all Lyars fhall have 
their Part in the Lake, which burns with 


Fire and Brimſlone: And in Rev. xxii. 15. 


Without are Dogs and Sorcerers, &c. and : 


whoſoever loueth, and maketh a Lye. 


Now, let thoſe confider this, whoſe 


Tongue and Heart hold no Correſpon- 


dence: Who look upon it as a Piece of Art 


and Wiſdom, and the Maſter- piece of Con- 


verſation, to ovyer- reach and deceive, and 


make a Prey of a credulous and well- 


meaning Honeſty. What do ſuch Perſons 
think? Are Dogs, WV. horemongers, and 


Sorcerers, ſuch deſirable Company to take up 
with for ever? Will the Burning Lake be 
found fo tolerable ? Or, will there be any 
one to drop Refreſhment upon the fau/e 
Tongue, when it ſhall be 70r mented in thoſe. 


Flames? Or, do they think that God is a 


Lyar like themſelves, and that no ſuch 
Things ſhall ever come to pals, but that 
Vol. I. K K all 
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all theſe fiery Threatnings ſhall vaniſh into 


 Smoak, and this dreadful Sentence blow off 
without Execution? Few certainly can lye 


do their own Hearts ſo far, as to imagine 


this: But Hell is, and muſt be granted to 
be the Deceiver's Portion, not only by the 


Judgment of God, but of his own Conſcience 


too. And, comparing the Malignity of his 
Sin, with the Nature of the Puniſhment al- 
lotted for him, all that can be ſaid of, a 
Luyar lodged in the very nethermoſt Hell, is 
this; that if the Vengeance of God could 
prepare any Place or Condition worſe than 
Hell for Sinners, Hell itſelf would be too 
good for him. Y 
And now to ſum up all, in ae! I have 
ſhewn what a Lye is, and herein the Na- 
ture of Falſhood does .conſif?; that it is a 
Thing ablolutely, and intrinſically Evil; that 
it is an Act of Injuſtice, and a Violation of our 
Neighbour's Right. 
0 that che Vileneſs of irs Nature, is 
equalled by the Malignity of irs EHects. It 
being this that firſt brought Sin into the 
World, and is ſince the Cauſe of all thoſe 
Miſeries and Calamities that diſtwb it; and 
| arch er, that it tends utterly to vifſolve and 
ver- 
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overthrow Society, which is the greateſt | 
Temporal Bleſſing, and Support of Mankind: 
and which is yet worſt of all, that it has a 
ſtrange and particular Efficacy, above all o- 
ther Sins to gg Deer the Heart to Reli- 
gion. 

Andlaſtly, that it is as dreadful i in its Pu- 


niſhments, as it has been pernicious in its Ef- 
fects. Foraſmuch as it deprives a Man of all 


Credit and Belief, and conſequently, of all 
Capacity of being uſefal in any Station, or 
Condition of Liſe whatſoever; and next, chat 
it draws upon him the juſt and univerſal Ha- 
tred and Abhorrence of all Men here; and fi- 
nally, ſubjects him to the Wrath of God, and 
eternal Damnation hereafter. 
And now, if none of all theſe Conſide- 
rations can recommend, and endear Truth 
to the Words and Practices of Men, and 
work upon their double Hearts, fo far as to 
convince and make them ſenſible of the 
Baſeneſs of the Sin, and Greatneſs of the 
Guilt, that Fraud and Falſhood leaves upon 
the Soul; let them lye and cheat on, till 
they receive a fuller and more eſtectual 
Conviction of all theſe Things, in that Place 


of Torment and Confuſion, prepared for the 
OT) i re Devil 


3 
| 


A Some &C. 


= * his Angels, and all his lying Re- 


tinue, by the Decree and Sentence of that 
God, who, in his Threatnings, as well as 
in his Promiſes, will be true 70 his WW, ord, 


and cannot He. 


To whom be render'd and aferibed, , as 1s 
moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty, 


and Dominion, both NOW and for ever- 
more. Amen. 
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IME Hiſtory of St. Paul's Cathedral in 
London, from its Foundation: Extract- 
ed out of Original Charters, Records, Leiger- 
Books, and other Manuſcripts. Beautified 
wich ſundry Proſpects of the Old Fabrick, 
which was deſtroyed by the Fire of that Ci- 
ty, 1665. As alfo with the Figures of the 
Tombs and Monuments therein, which were 
all defac'd in the late Rebellion. Whereunto 
is added, a Continuation thereof, ſetting forth 
what was done in the Structure of the New 
Church; to the Year 1685. Likewiſe, an Hi- 
ſtorical Account of the Northern Cathedrals, 
and Chief Collegiate Churches in the Province 
of Tor. By Sir William Dugaale, K*. Gar- 
ter Principal King at Arms. The Second Edi- 
tion, Corrected and Enlarged wi the Author's 
own Hand. To which is prefixed his Life, 
written by himſelf. Publiſhed by Edward 
Maynard, D. D. Rector of Boddington in 
Northamptonſhire. Folio. GN 
Twelve Sermons preached on ſeveral Occa- 
ſions, by the Right Reverend Father in God, 
George Lord Biſhop of Briſiol, in 8 vo. . 


An 
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An Original Draught of the Primitive 
Church, in Anſwer to a Diſcourſe, entity- 
led, Au Enquiry into the Conſtitution, Diſ 
cipline, Unity and Worſhip of the Primitive 


Chur ch, that flouriſhed within the firſt 300 


Tears afters Chriſt. By a Presbyter of the 
Church of England, 8v0. 


A Voyage to the South Sea, and along the 
Coaſts of Chili and Peru, in the Years 1712, 
1713, and 1714. Particularly deſcribing the 
Genius and Conſtitution of the Inhabitants, as 
well Indians as Spaniards: Their Cuſtoms 
and Manners ; their Natural Hiſtory, Mines, 
Commodities, Traffick with Europe, &c. By 
Monſicur Fregier, Engineer in Ordinary to 
the French King. IIluſtrated with 37 Copper 
Cuts of the Coaſts, Harbours, Citics, Plants, 
and other Curioſities, printed from the Au- 

thor's Original Plates inſerted in the Paris 
Edition. With a Poſtſcript, by Dr. Eamund 
Halley, Savilian Profeſſor of Geometry in 
the Univerſity of Oxford. And an Account 
of the Settlement, Commerce, and Riches, 
of the Jeſuites in Paraguay. In 40. 


Inſtruckions for the good Education of 
Children, in ſeveral Diſcouries. By the Rex 
verend 7 5::445 Stance, B. D. Late Miniſter of 
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the United Pariſhes of Chriſt Church and St. 
Leonard Foſter-Lane. To which is added, 
his Funeral Sermon preached by the Reveren * 
Dr. Adams, Provoſt of King 's- College in Cam- 
| bridge. 8 vo. 


Inſtructions for the Education of a Daugh- 
ter, by the Author of Telemachus. To which 
is added a ſmall Tract of Inſtructions for the 

Conduct of young Ladies of the higheſt Rank, 

with ſuitable Devotions annexed. Done into 

Engliſh, and reviſed by Dr. George Hickes. 
The Second Edition. 


The Spiritual Week, conſiſting of Rules 

for the Conduct of Life. and Meditations for 
every Day in the Week; together with Prayers 
and other holy Exerciſes. Price IS, 


An Help and Exhortation to worthy com- 
municating, or a Treatiſe deſcribing the Mean- 
ing, worthy Reception, Duty, and Benefits 
of rhe holy Sacrament, and anſwering the 
Doubts of Conſcience, and other Reafons 
which moſt generally detain Men from it; 
together with ſuitable Devotions added. By 


| John Kettlewell late Vicar of Coles- Hill i in ; 
NY Warwickſhire.” Price 45 


1 The Firſt and Second Letter to the Biſhop 
of of Bangor, occaſioned 2 his 1 8 Ser- 
5 mon 
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mon 1 before the King at St. Fames's on 
Sunday, March z1. 1717. By Andrew Snape, 
A D. D. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majeſty. 
| r 61 £5 ts e 


A Vindication of a Paſſage in Dr. Suape's 
24 Letter to the Lord Biſhop of Bangor, re- 
AIll.̃᷑ ting to Mr. Pillonniere. By Andrew Snape, 


. 


= Six Volumes of Sermons and Diſcourſes : 
| By the late Reverend Dr. Robert South. 


VN. B. The 5" and 6" Volumes, never be- 
fore printed, are to be had alone. 
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